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PREFACE. 

O SOME it may appear that every plausible excuse for writing books 
of travel has been worn out. But this is not the case. It is true 
^ that the beaten paths have been worn quite deep, but there is still 
plenty of untrodden room. The spirit of our age is drawing nations and 
men into a closer union, and a better knowledge of each other. Travel 
and books of travel are the great agents of this transforming genius. 

We have come to the time of which an inspired prophet wrote : 
"Many shall run to and fro; and knowledge shall be increased." The 
knowledge of our fellow-beings, of their circumstances, of the advantages 
they possess, and of the disadvantages under which they live, furnishes 
the best possible basis for a life of usefulness. The object of this book 
is to contribute somewhat to this knowledge. 

While the writer follows, to some extent, the highways of travel, it 

has been his purpose, both in description and illustration, to pass rapidly 

over the more familiar scenes of Europe and America, thinking that our 

limited pages could better be devoted to those regions more remote from 

the majority of the readers. In text and picture the author follows the 

actual course of his travel, and the scenes of his observation, with but 

little deviation. The majority of the illustrations being reprcxiuctions of 

photographs, are true to life. These being representative, rather than 

extraordinary, are intended to impart a faithful idea of the various phases 

of life in the countries visited. 

G. C. T. 
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7^0^^"''^^^^^^*^^ HOME" is one of the sail experiences 




of this life with which all are more or less familiar. 
'C/^T'-^z^ The uncertainty that enshrouds eartlily experiences 
f^^^ in prospect heljis much to make it what it is. When 
one leaves his fireside, even for u day's labor, there is an 
anxiety for his return that is most fully expressed in tlie 
joyous home-coming at evening. The joy of his presence is 
heightened by gratitude for his escape from the possible evils 
that swarm around every path in life. Muidi more, then, 
when humlreds and thousands of leagues of uuliuown waj's 
lie before the traveler, do feelings of sadness and forebodings 
hover over him as h(^ crosses the threshold of home with the 
purpose of putting the whole world between him and that 
loved spot. 

In mid-winter, farewcdis were said to friends in the central 
part of the United States, and we entered upon the first stage 
of our journey en route to the Pacific coast. That winter 
was an unusually se^'ere one. The last night of travel east 
of the Missouri river was well calculated to leave a lasting 
impression of what a Minnesota and Iowa winter can be. A 
lively blizzard raged, and the cold was intense. It was with 
difficulty that the train made any progress. At times the 
wheels would struggle with the accumulated snow, going 
slower and slower till tliey sui'rendered, and then we would 
wonder what next. But by dint of shoveling and some vig- 
orous ramming with the small snow-plow attached to the 

(11) 
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engine, the bond would be broken, and we proceeded. Inside 
the cars it was inipossiljlc to kee}) warm ; and between s]ii\'er- 
ing with the cohl ami shaking with an apprehension of l)eiiig 
derailed Ity the jilting and jerking of the train, we were 
almost pnt out of joint with ourselves. This experience did 
much to alleviate the pain of separation which one naturally 
feels when leaving the land of his childhood, even for a tem- 
porary sojourn in warmer latitudes. 

As the storm on that night was in its earlier stages, the 
drifting snow did not compel a resort to such means as are 
shown in the illustration opposite this page. But it is not 
uncommon in the northern States, where the snow falls deep, 
to see three or four powerful locomotives with a gigantic snow 
plow in front, pushing their way through drifts, while the snow 
flies in small avalanches on either side. Such a scene is full 
of excitement to the beholders, and is fraught with danger to 
the engine-men who can only crowd on steam and rush blindly 
forward with all the force those great machines can muster. 
When at last they can go no farther, they are reversed, backed 
up a mile or so, and then with full fury are rammed into the 
yielding snow. 

From Kansas City our course was by the Santa Fe 
route. We were soon hurried over the level plains of 
Kansas, and out of the region of snow, except for the high 
lands of New Mexico and Arizona. This was in the early 
days of the "tourist sleepers." These cars were without any 
upholstery, and so constructed that the seats could be con- 
verted into berths at night, and a. hanging berth above would 
be let down, thus furnisliing sleejiing accommodations equal to 
the seating capacity. Each passenger provided his own bed- 
ding and cared lor it. In each end of the car were capacious 
stoves on which water might be heated and some of the sim]:)ler 
forms of culinary work carried on. Thus Ave passed five days 
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and nights eating, slee}iing, reading, visiting, w writing, in an 
unlirolven j"i)urney to IjCis Angel(.'s in sontlicrn (Jalil'ornia. 

Tin; mondtoiiy of the scen('r\' of tliis trip is so nearly 
coniph.'te tliat Init little necil hi' saiil on thai seore. On the 
plains of Arizona some reniarkalile rock palisades are to he 
seen. On nearly all the trans-eonlinental routes there are at 
least a, few points of speeial interest, hut generally they are 
far hetween ; hesides, these are so qniekly passed that they 
leave hut a faint impression on the mind. The mountains 
crossed 1)\' thi'se railways are very disapjiointing to neai'ly all 
who see them for the first time after having hoard so mueh of 
the glories of the ri(xdiies ami the Sierras. The ex[danation 
of this fact is that in locating these lines the precipitous por- 
tions of the nronntains are avoided, and the low passes with 
long gradual approa(dn:'s ai'e selected hecause they are so 
much nioro feasiiile for railways. Thus one hardly realizes, 
as he listens hour after Innir to the lahore(l ])utfing of the 
engine, that he is clini])ing tlnise famoas mountains whi(di 
form America's hackhone. When he is told that the train 
has at last reached the altitude of from seven to ten thousand 
feet, he sees in his surroundings nothing to indicate that fact, 
except it be that the clouds are very low, and there are 
patches of snow lying ahout. 

The extensi'^'e lava beds o\'er which this road jjusses in 
Arizona are (|uit(! remarkahle ; hut that which nrade the deepest 
impression u}i(nr my mind was the Moja^'e (Mo-hav-e) desert, 
whi(di we enter(.'d after crossing tlie Colorado IJiver into 
California. This \'ast ])lain seems to he dens(dy co-\-ered with 
a I'ank growth of cacti of ever}" shape and A'ariid}'. The ]>lants 
attain a pi'odigions size, and slret(di out their arms in e\'ery 
direction as if in\'iting unsus[iecting victims to enter their em- 
brace. W(je to the one who accepts the mute invitation, for at 
every point these jilanls are armed with ciand stings which 
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pierce the flesh, causing pain and a burning sensation. They 
cling to their victims with great tenacity. But, as if to add 
to their attractiveness, on the extremities of these wicked 
arms they Itear the most gorgeous and Lively blossoms. It is 
hard to realize that there is such fiendish cruelty beneath 
them ; but appearances often deceive. 

What the cactus is to the plant world, Satan is to the 
human fi^mil3^ In this sinful world he awaits with out- 
stretched arms the victims of his cruel designs. His snares 
are embellished with beauty and gaudy show with which to 
allure the unwar3^ When the unsuspecting youth passes 
within reach of his grasp, he holds him with all his power, 
and takes a fiendish delight in his torture and final destruction. 
There are thousands of ways in this life which seem novel, 
attractive, and right enough, but whose end is death. 

The grandest feature of railway engineering which this 
route presents is found in the celebrated Tehachipi Pass 
through which the Southern Pacific railway enters the San 
.Joac|uin Valley from the south. From an altitude of over 
three thousand feet the road rapidl}^ descends by loops and 
tunnels, which afford many grand and a'we-inspiring views. 
The San Joaquin Valley lies between the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, whidi f )rni the eastern boundary of California and 
the Coast Piange, which runs nearly parallel, leaving a, valley 
of an average width of about 125 miles and over 300 in 
lene'th ; through the midst of it, flows the river from which 
the valley tidies its name. This valley was a few years ago 
used bj' white n)en, as it has been said, " to starve sheep in." 
That is, it was so dry and sterile that even sheep could barel_v 
exist there. Since that time the mountain streams which 
come down from perpetual snows have been diverted from 
their natural courses and turned u])on the tliirsty land. The 
result is a wonderful transformation ; the desert blossoms as 
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the rose. A-^iueyards and orchards with evidences of pros- 
perity and comfort arc everywhere. During most of the 
year the lieavens give no rain, and in summer the heat reaches 
a degree so intense that one shudders to write about it, but its 
trees are planted l)y the river of waters and they thirst not. 

For four months Oalcland, California, was our home. 
Across the bay, three miles distant, San Francisco sits upon 
the slopes and crowns of the sand hills which form the north- 
ern extremity of the peninsula that separates the bay from 
the ocean. Oakland and Ahimeda lie upon the level eastern 
shores of the bay, and are connected with the western me- 
tropolis with fref|uently running ferry-boats which are met 
nearly half-way across the bay by the trains that run out 
ujion causeways or piers constructed either of permanent em- 
bankments or of piles. Back of these towns, the hills form a 
sort of amidiitheater, covered during winter and spring with 
beautiful green. Great pains is taken to beautify the homes 
oC Oakland, and nature aids these eflbrts with a genial climate. 
The result is gratifying to its citizens, and almost bewildering 
in its profusion of loveliness to the traveler from the regions of 
rigorous winters. 

Essaying to describe the appearance of California in April 
or May, one might well call it paradise. The trip from 
Oakland to >San Jose, or indeed through almost any of its 
valleys, brings constantly to mind the words in which inspira- 
tion descrilies the fertile valley of the Jordan. It is " even as 
the garden of the Ijord, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest 
unto Zoar." It is the land of roses; and innumerable fruit 
trees add beauty and fragrance to a scene that is already sur- 
passing in its loveliness. 

But California is not paradise, nor need we look for it on 
the earth in its present condition ; f(ir it is not here. The rain 
ceases in April and as the summer advances, the verdure dis- 
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appears, the ground becomes parched, except where it is irri- 
gated, the dust in the roads Ijecomes daily dee^jer, and comes 
\\\) over the land into the beds and kneading -troughs. In 
October or November refreshing showers begin to come. 
Nature washes her face and changes her clothes. Animals 
rejoice in the abundance of fresh pastures ; mankind forgets 
the drouth of the s:ummer and boasts of the glorious climate, 
while the East is shivering and freezing in the icy chains 
of Boreas. 




Scene i;\ Oakland. 



OUT OF THE WESTERN DOOR. 




'MERICANS are likely to feel that the Pacific Coast 
line is the veiy " jumpiii^u-oH' [ilace " of creation. 
But it is not ; we still go on. Turning backward at 
this point, the traveler sees behind him the glory ot 
modern civilization and all those associations that familiarity 
has made dear to him. The Golden Gate is the exit of the 
New World, and the gateway of the regions of the iiriuiiti\"e 
ages, where life and history had their beginning. At that point 
the head and tail of human progress come nearest together, 
with only the Pacific waters between them. 

Of late years a tide has seemed to set in, flowing from tlie 
Old World eastward, and signs of reviving life are seen in the 
Orient. If the west-bound traveler looks aci'oss the ocean, he 
will perceive the beautiful evening star of Australasia rising, 
contrary to nature, in the southwestern sky, clear and bright 
above the horizon. For while the star of empire takes its 
westward way, and nearly all the world has joined the proces- 
sion, this new realm receives its chief impulse and strength 

fi'om the west. 

When entering upon a voyage, tiie first thing a }iassenger 

does is to see his stateroom and determine how it is going to 
fit him. It is always a tight fit, and it seems at first to l)e 
altogether too small in each dimension. It is, perhaps, aljout 
seven feet high, four feet wide, and just long enough so that 
an ordinary man in lying down will not bump liis head and 
heels at the same time. 

[li.j 
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ir it Ik; iiu outside room, tliuro is a, lit(](; circular, lirass- 
rimmed window with glass three fourtlis of an inch lliick Jiiiiig 
oil strong hinges which aUow it to swing inward. It cluscs in 
a water-tight joint, and is Indd in its jilace h\' two sti'ong screw 
ehinips. If it is not too near tin' water line, this window, or 
'■jiort," may he opened ; but if it lie shut l)y the steward, it is 
considered quite a. hrea(di of ruh^s to o[)en it without ])errnis- 
sion. Orders to (dose tlie ports frequenth' come IVom the 
oflicer on the In'idge, ami the ord(.'r must lie obeyed no matter 
how much the passenger may grumlile. 

There are two narrow bunks, one abo^e ilu' other, maile up 
neatly, and in niodern vessels furnished witli comfortable 
springs. The new passenger is sure to thiidv he can ne^•er 
sleep in su(;h a straight-jacket arrangennuit. But ^vhen he is 
out on the rolling sea, the ship going up one side and down at 
the other, shifting the angle of the lioat nearly ninety degrees, 
and he is rolling ba(dv and firth like a spool in a cradle, he is 
thankful that his bed is no wider than it is. Or if the boat be 
pitching, he is equally glad that with a, pillow at the top of Iiis 
head he can touch solid footing at lioth ends. 

On some slats overhead or perhajis under his mattress are 
life preservers. It may be that a settee under the window 
fills up about all the space that is left. There are in many 
cases some strange looking tin receptacles of which land jieople 
have not learned the use, but wnth the use of which they 
generally become acquainted after a fi.'W hours' tossing. 

Having said our adieus, we sailed out of the Golden Gate 
on a pleasant day in Ma}', and for the first tinn; found our- 
selves upon a body of water that has no liounds. Stories u{ 
sea-sickness had (lri"\'en us into a desperate resolution to ■• fake 
it as it came." However I ■was determined not to surrender 
\vithout a struggle, but, if ]i(.)ssilile, to keep my stonracdi under, 
and compel it to do its duty. For some days there was a strife 
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belwecni labor aiiil caj)!!,-!]. Aly (li^(_'.sti\c works went on a 
strike, and declared a, locdvout a,i:;ainst tlie liiU of fare, i eould 
not likann;' llieiii, linl it Avas no tinn? to \iidd, and I <2:n'e tliein 
no exense i'or Lick ol' business. Tbe Lii-nniblini!: sioniaeli and 
treaebei'oiis iier^-es Avei'e liebl in so close surA'eiHance tliat 
tbey soon i-esunnMJ duly witb tlie nndei'standiiiL!- (liat tbey 
certainly deser\('d nH)i'(^ consideralion tliaii llie\' iicneralh' 
reeei^'e eillier on sea or on laml. 

Tbe lii^iib seas is a ;u;ood ]daci,' to make diet(.dic ndbrnis. 
One is ahriost read}" to jironnse not to eat anylbing an}' more ; 
lint, once on land, most people sbiebl tbenisel\'es Indnnd the jdea 
of not beinii; morally acconntable when making' the promise, 
and then jiroceed to nnike np for lost time. Besides, in the 
application of good principles of eating and drinking, there ai'c 
many who make an exception in f n'or of sea life, and jiroceed 
to gratify any fancy of apjietite no matter how unreasonable. 
But fhei'e is not the slightest reason wli_y any owv wdnj knows 
what is right and l)est to eat 'when ashore should tlirow awa.}' 
that knowledge! on shipjjoard. (too(1 jninciples arc^ good the 
world over. jVnd the viedatiou of tlnun carries its conse- 
quences on the o<'ean as W(dl as on land. 

The nsual monotony of an ocean tri[i lieconn.'S an luiusual 
one on the Pacific. Very rarely are ^■essels met, except in 
tlie viciuit}' of ports. ,Vnd nothing lireaks tin;' mouolou}' of 
the sea as nu;'(ding or ]iassing other "\'essids does. But ilays 
and weeks pass on the Pacific witlmut tlw siglit of a passing 
sail. 

In the tro[iical waters, multitudes of flying fish skim over 
the water, and occasional!}' one of extra strength or andjition 
dro[>s on the de(d< onl}' ijuickl}' to f)e(MMne the prey of some 
curiosity seeker. The}' have slim, shining bodii's. from six to 
ten inches in length, though on one occasion on the Indian 
Ocean, we captui-ed one that measured fifteen inches. Their 
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wings are extended fins, the meshes of which are a gelatinous 
substance. Their flights are from fi\-e to twenty yards, and 
are frequentl^^ the means by which they escape from their 
deadly enemy, the porpoise. 

The porpoise is the swine among lishes, and usually runs 
in s(di0(ds. They ha\e long, peaked noses, or snouts, are from 
three to six feet in length, and often gambol about the vessel, 
throwing themselves partially or entirely out of the water by 
the force of the velocity with which they swim. The}' ha-\'e 
been known to attack men. Such an instance occurred lately in 
the harbor of Auckland, New Zealand, where a boatman was 
thrown into the water, and only saved himself from death by 
these marauders by a vigorous fight with an oar. 

Another fiimiliar object in those waters is the albatross, 
which patientVy follows a vessel for many leagues. It is a 
gaunt, stately bird with wings that stretch eight to ten feet 
from tip to tip. The wings are slender for their length, and in 
flying are moved so slightly that the movement is impercep- 
tible except whe'ii the liird is rising from a momentary perch 
oir the rigging of a vessel, which it seldom takes, or from 
lighting ou some floating object. They are so common around 
Cape of Good Hope that the sailors there call them " cape 
sheep." Their plumage is white beneath, and generally a, soft 
gray on their backs. They possess powerful beaks with which 
on one occasion they nearly saved the life of a suicide. On a 
voyage between Auckland and Sydney we had on board a 
man whose conscience and fears of justice made life a burden. 
While conversing with a fellow-passenger, he suddenly sprang 
overboard. The alarm was given at once, the engines were 
reversed, and boats were sent back to pick the man up. The 
only sign of his whereabouts was the huddle of albatrosses 
about him. Like the sea gulls, whose big cousins they are, 
they consider everything that goes over the ship's side their 
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legal })luiuler, and live men arc evidently no excejitions. At 
least, tlicy ])lied their liills so ^igoronsly that tlie man was 
kept from siid\ing, and sometimes was lil'tod almost bodily ont ot 
the water. His coat was strijiped olf, and liis other gai'mmits 
were torn to shreds. His t'aee and liody were fearfully lae- 
erated. lie was half an hour in the water, Init was n(d. drowned 
whim the boats ri.'aidied him. Tli(3 sailors brought him to the 
de(d<, liut through exhaustion and loss of blood the work was 
completed, and according to his wish, he found rest in that 
broad grave that CAcr yawns for its willing or nnwilliiig vic- 
tims — that grave whose tombstoiu_'s of eternal rocks bear no 
inseriptions, and re\eal no secrets of ^^ ho lies here or there. 

Anotlier attraetimi seen in all waters at night, but wlii(di is 
mu(di moie noticealile in warmer (dinn's, is the sparkling, giow- 
iug phosphorescence in the ships wak(_' or along its sides. It 
alfinds hours of auinsement to watch this beautiful ])henom- 
enou. The agitation of the water at the ship's prow, ahuig 
its sides, and especiall}' at the propidh-r, causes waves and halls 
of phosphorescent light to flash in the (laidoiess. ^laiiy pleas- 
ant cA'eniug hours are spent leaning o\er the ship's rail, nius- 
iug on distant sc<.'nes, and watching the dis})la\" of water}' 
fireworks. 
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WO thousand (hk^ IuukIi'ciI miles snuth\V(_'st of San 
Francisco lie ilio Hawaiian Islands. No matter at 
what season of the year they are ajtpi'nached, their 
slopes always ])resent the same gi'aceful appearance 
of livinii' Q'reen. Thev are situated inst south of the Troiiic of 
Cancer, and twenty degrees north of the equator. Perpetual 
summer, with an average temperature of ahout seventy-fiive 
degrees, and constant nu:iisture on a fertile soil, are all the 
conditions required to produce a paradisical scene of foliage, 
fruits, and thiwei'S. These conditions exist here, and tlie re- 
sult is not wanting. To one accustomed to the scenery of the 
regions (if northern winters, a dri^'e threugh ILniolulu is en- 
chanting. Nothing that he sees is familiar, and everything is 
luxuriant in loveliness. 

The Hawaiian, or Sandwich, Islands are as an oasis in the 
vast desert of Avaters with which they are for many hundi'eds 
of miles surrounded. The islands are eiglit in number. In 
approaching that of Oaliu, upon whicdi Honolulu is situated, 
we pass Molokai on the left, where is lucated the leper settle- 
ment. This dread disease has o1)tained a lamentahle foothold 
in the little kingdom, and as fast as the disease appears, the 
victims are transported to this colony, where th(.'y are sup- 
ported at the expense of the government. Among tin:' fellow- 
2:)assengers with us from San Francisco, was Father Conradi, 
Avho was giving his life to the interest of this wretched settle- 
ment ; for it is estajilished that ne ene wlio has heeu with 
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tlieui loii,^' enon,nli to have receivLMl tlic infccliDii, is allowed io 
return. He was a Catholie jiriest, a, man of ('duriition and 
refinement, and of a gentle, Christian disposition and depoil- 
ment. Not long after that, the world heard of the death of 
Father Damien, to whose assistance this priest was goini;. 
Many sad scenes are witnessed at the wharf in Ildnolulit tidin 
which the little steamer sets out for the island, often heai-ing 
from home and friends a loved one whu will never return, but 
who is thus consigned to a living, lingering di'ath fi'om whose 
power there is no human relief. 

The islands are of volcanic origin and character. For 
sublimity and general attractiveness their scener}' is Aery 
justly celebrated. The volcanoes, both active ami ([uieseent, 
are the largest in the world. The crater of Kilauea. whi(di 
forms a part of the nu^untain called ^launa L<.ia, offers the 
grandest spectacle in the shape of an active volcane to be 
found in all the world. It is situated on the island of Hawaii, 
or Owyhee, the largest of the group. The main mountain 
rises to an altitude of 14,U00 feet. l)ut the mouth nf the crater 
is only GOUO feet above the sea. This crater is nine miles in 
circumference, and C(.)ntains, in the center, an immense bed of 
lava in a constant state of fusion and commotion. At times it 
rises and overflows its confines, carrying destruction in its 
path to the sea. A trip to this crater is attended with incon- 
venience and some danger; but those who make it will ever 
after thank the good fortune that led them to Ijehold the most 
impressive spectacle of the kind to be found in all the world. 
The real danger of the trip is, however, generally overstated 
by travelers who like to infuse tlie heroic into their exploits ; 
for notwithstanding the apparent risk of being swallowed up 
by the infernal regions, the constant stream of visitors has so 
far escaped. The outbreaks are preceded by warning sounds, 
and the flow of lava is suflieiently slow to allow ample time 
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for retreat. The flislaiice by 8ea IVom Honolulu to Ililo, the 
port of Owyhee, is 275 miles, and IVoiu there the ascent is 
made by stage OA-er a very good government road, a dist;ince 
of thirty miles. The hotels are good, and the expenses of the 
trip are not unreasonable. 

The natiA'e inhabitants of these islands are dark Ijrown in 
color, and partake of the uniA'ersal indolent temperament whicli 
prevails in all warm climates. Nature herself seems to con- 
nive at laziness in these countries, and in a very kindly mood 
provides the necessities of existence for only a small outlay of 
labor; and these being supplied, the natives are generally con- 
tent to dispense with the embellishments and ornamentation 
which make such demands upon the time and strength of the 
civilized Avorld. Here the cocoanut palm, banana, plantain, 
mango, bread fruit, and other food trees and plants, are of 
indigenous growth, and all the fruits of those latitudes grow 
nearly spontaneously. Fish are to be had tor the catching. 
As for clothing, neither their native customs nor the climate 
demands much, and even the rec|uirements of an encroaching 
civilization are easily met; so that in the enervating tem- 
perature nature and custom have adjusted themselves to the 
wants and comforts of the people. 

Political affairs in Hawaii have been no more settled than 
the elements in the natural world. Disruption and turljulence 
have frequently disturbed the surf ice as well as the founda- 
tions of the island kingdom, l^ncle Sam seems to ha'^e an idea 
that it would be a good thing for both parties if he were to put 
the island in his overcoat pocket ; but Uncle John Bull shakes 
his head as if to say, " Ho no. Lulu ; you can't 'ave it." 

Revolutions have been comparatively bloodless, and treason 
has been easily condoned. The recently-formed repuljlic is 
not satisfactory to a very large class, for there are many who 
sigh for independent royalty, while others clamor for member- 
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ship in the American federal faniil}-. To tlie average native it 
matters but little, so long as his pi[)e and stoma-eh are filled. 

So far as the natives themselves are concerned, they seem 
to be of a docile, peaceable nature. They are easily led by 
designing men, of whom there are not a few scattered here and 
there over the cartli, in Hawaii as well as in other places. 
Then, too, there are l)usiness men whose interests lead tln^m 
to desire a change in the relations and policy of the govern- 
ment, and these desires rest in some cases upon a reasonabhj 
basis. It is the custom of our day for the larger to swallow up 
the smaller fry. Consolidation of interests, — aggrandizement 
of the great by absorbing the weak, — is one of the principal 
laws of human pi'ogress. In the natural drift of events a few 
decades will witness the disappearance of nnjst of the smaller 
kingdoms as independent governments, and their absorption by 
the greater and aggressive nations. It will be admitted that 
the benefits of the change do not all i-edound to the a1)sorber. 

A most remarkable change has come over the social aspect 
of the islands since the introduction of Christianity. They 
were discovered liy Cai)tain Cook in 1778. This great explorer 
did not treat the simple natives as he should have done, but 
was unkind and even cruel to them. They received the im- 
pression that he was A'ested with supernatural powers, and this 
belief was strengthened by the sight of his sliips, which they 
called floating islands. Captain Cook not oidy allowed but 
even encouraged this impression. But upon a, sulise([uent visit 
he became involved iu troulde with them over the loss of a 
boat. It is said that the natives desired to test his divinity 
by a prick with a sjjcar. lie winced in the ordeal, thus 
revealing that he was ))ut human, therelVire they ((uickly dis- 
patched him l:iefoi-e the boats from the ship could reach 
the spot. 
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The first iiiissioniiries who visited the islands came from 
America iu IS^O. AI)oiit this time they had voluntarily de- 
stroyed tlieir idols and teniples, and the whole paraphernalia 
of heathen worslii]). The missionaries found the people with- 
out a religi(ni. They wei-e kind]_y received, and the worii of 
education at once Ije^gan ; consequently in a i'aw years the 
entire kingdom was brought to an acknowledgment of the 
religion of ('hrist. IJut Satan came also. And the strife 
between vice; and virtue, good and evil, still goes on. The 
people still exhibit a childish susceptibility to the influence of 
those who have their conlhknu^e, and are content to pursue 
life in an aindess manner, if their present wants are supplied. 
The most of them like to snmke toltacco ; nor do the men have 
a monop(.dy of tliis habit. 

There are many birds of beautiful plumage in these and 
other islands, yet but few are blest with musical faculties. And 
saying this we jierhaps ought to except the mosfjuitos, which, 
on account of tlieir size and active qualities, ahnost belong to 
the bird sjiecics. They are numerous, musical, energetic, 
and have an evident relish for the blood of a visitor. 

As a stranger contemplates the easy phase Avhich life 
assumes in tliese luxuriaid regions, he almost wishes that he, 
too, could li\"e in Honolulu. But if he is looking for paradise, 
then a short stay will convince him that he must move on. 
And so we lea^-e the little island country, thankful for the 
privilege of becoming ac(|uainted with its beauty and for ex- 
periencing the kind hospitality of new-found friends. 

On the o])[iosite page we present a, correct portrait of the 
last sovereign, (^ueen Liliuokahmi, fimiliarly called "Queen 
Lil," who was deposed in ISO;! to make room for the republic. 
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^E speak of the Old World, the New World, the 
Oriental, and the Western World. In this ehapter 
we enter what may approiiriat(dy be ealled the 
Island World. The geographical name for this 
world is Oceania. It is called the sixth division of the globe, 
though as for that, it might with equal propriety be called the 
third, according as we enumerate the other continents. By 
grouping Europe, Asia, and Africa together, and the Americas 
into a second division, Oceania and Australasia become tlie 
third; by counting each of the continents as a separate 
division, Oceania is the seventli ; or by counting the Old 
World continents separately, and the Americas as one, and 
Australasia separately, Oceania becomes the sixth division. 

Sailing southwest from the Hawaiian Islands, we enter 
.this unique world at a central point. From the southeastern 
shores of Asia and from the eastern shores of Australia, this 
great family of islands stretches away in a southeasterly 
direction across about two thirds of the width of the Pacific 
Ocean, nearly to the shores of South America. Eight thou- 
sand miles would scarcel}^ cover the distance from western 
Malaysia to Pitcairn on the southeast. The islands are 
divided into four great families, Malaysia, Micronesia, Melanesia, 
and Polynesia. Each of these comprises numerous smaller 
groups and single islands. Speaking of them as a whole, the 
islands are either of coral or of volcanic origin. The excep- 
tions to this rule are very few. It is believed that the coral 
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islands havti for Ww'w iouudatiuiis, rocks which have )>een 
iipheavoil by voh'auic action, Itut which have not come to the 
surface, and npon these the won(h:'rful little Ijuilders have 
hegnn theiv work. (Joval is a calcareous deposit of minute 
jilant-animals classed as zooi)hytes. 15y the action (jf countless 
r.iillions of these creatures, thousamls ol' islands ha^e b(.'en 
created, many of which have become the habitations of men. 
l"he coral islands are of low formation, g-encrally not rising in 
any place more than a few feet above the levid of the sea. 
INIany are surrounded ])y a reef of the sannj fornaation, which 
lies Itut a short distance outside the island, and forms a lagoon 
of jilacid water about it. Often the island consists of this reef 
only, the central portion being a lake of salt water encircled 
by a low ridge of coral rocks forming a wreath of palm trees. 
The circles are not alwa}'s conijilete ; they may be Imt a seg- 
ment with the arc toward the prevailing wind, and jterhaps a 
submerged line of coral rocks forms the chord of the arc. The 
soil which has been formed on these islands is a A'egetable 
mold, very rich, and hence vegetation is exceedingly rank. 

Volcanic islands exist where the upheaval has been more 
complete, rocks having 1)een thrown by subterranean forces 
above the water generally to cousideralile height. Sometimes 
the shores of th(_'se islands rise like walls from the ocean 
depths to such a height as to be not oidy inaccessible but ex- 
tremely grand. In other cases the center of the island is the 
apex of the pile from which the surface slopes in nn:)re or less 
gentle lines to the shore. These islands }iresent u[iou approach 
an interesting and imposing a}ipearance. In the dim distance 
their ragged outlines at first look like clouds on the horizon. 
But upon nearer approach, they assume the color of living 
green, and at last appear in the attractive loveliness of luxuri- 
ant foliage, in which they are completely clothed from crown 
to water's edge. 
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The ^'ol(:■ani(■ soil is A'ery fertile, and the warm, humid 
climate unites with the qniekh'-responsive iirninid, and iire- 
duees vegetation in natni'e's most lionntif'nl measni'es. Indiiie- 
nons to these islamls we iiud, amonji' nlher trees, the cocoa- 
])alm ;ir(iwinti' spontauedusly. Its green fruit furnishes a 
delieiiius, e(](il. and nutritieus ilrink. Tlu' milk nf the green 
eiieoauut is apt to imiiress a mn'tliernei' nnfa\"oralil}' at tfie 
fli'st drink. Init his jirejudire soon gi\'es wa\' te a heart^' r(dish 
fur the ])i'oduet of this tropical cow. This ligure is nut inap- 
]iro])riate, siiu'C uur four-fouteil cews fui'uish us with liaid in 
milk, liutter, and cIu^m'sc \vliile li\ing, ami wlieii they are 
killeik men eat their llesh. wear their skins, and e'\'en utilize 
tlieir hair. Likewise willi tlie palm tree ; its uses fVu' man- 
kiml are nunieruus. Its fruit furnislu's food and drink in a 
^•ariet}' of fui-ms, and in its destruction it still ailministei's to 
tlie wants of men. 

In sunn:? vari(.'ties thei'e is a caliliage formation at the top of 
the trunk, which is not unlike the Acgetalile after which the 
'■ calibage ]ialm" is named, and it is useil in the same wa}'. 
From the pitli of other varieties, sago is manufactured. The 
wood is used in tin.' cdustiaictiun of dwellings, ^^hile of tlie 
fibrous hark, matting is made, such as we often see in the halls 
and aisles (A' oni' jiuhlic luuldings. There are more than five 
hundred species of the palm, ami it is prolialde that no other 
(dass of the ^"egi'talih' world is se ser-\dcealjle to mardcind, 
unless we he called upeii to except tin:' grasses. 'Shxy we 
not then from these facts call tln^ palm the islandei's' cow V 

Palm trees have a slender, straight trunk, which, in the 
case of tlie cocoa-palm, often grows to a height of nn.ire than 
lift}' feet. There lieing m.i hran(dn'S, the lea^'cs grow out of 
the body of the tree in a tuft at its top. The leaves of the 
different species vary in iV)rm ; sonn; are very broad, and I'rom 
these the comnnju jialm-leaf fans ai'e made. Others are long 
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anil slender in form, among whieli tlu've is :i kind whose 
leaves, we arc IdM, sdiiielimes grow fifh' i'cet Imig and eight 
ieet hruad, Ihmigh none sueh eann^ under niv ohservation. 
These enormous leaves are jiinnated, — that is, di\ided into 
narrow sirips, — and from what I have seen, I am not led to 
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doubt the statenuMil referred to. Coeoanuts, bidli in the fresh 
state and dried, tbrm the prineijial artiele of export from the 
islands. The dried artiele is ealled "eopra." 

Besides the palm, we find growing luxuriantly and o^'erv- 
wliere the banana, plant, the fruit of wdiieh forms a staple 
artiele of food and eommeree. Then there are guavas, man- 
goes, pineapples, and other tropical fruit ; and these, with 
bread-fruit, yams, and arrowroot, form the prineipal diet of 
the natives. 
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The inhabitants of Oceania seem to ).)e descendants of a 
common stock, thongh wlience they cann' is nnlvnown. It 
is believed, upon wliat seems to t)e good anthoviiv, that the 
Samoan IsLinds were th(> home of the original ancestr_y. They 
formerly Imilt immense canoes with de(d<;s, capalile of carrying 
more than a, hnndred people. With sn(di a ess(ds it ^vas not 
difficnlt to scatter themseh'es throughout the entire island 
region. 

Entering Oceania as alreaily indicated, 1)}' tin- imt Aery 
fast boats of the '" Oceanic" line, a distance of two tlnnisand 
seven hundred miles south and a little west from Ilomdulu, 
we come to .Vpia on the island of I'polu, of the Sannian group. 
This group is a member of tln^ Polynesian famil}'. Among 
other groups included in this di^'ision are the Fiji gi'(Hip,- — con- 
sisting of about two hundred and eighty island^ and islets, 
eighty-scA'en of whitdi are inhafiited, — Tonga, Siiciety, and the 
Low Archijielagd. The Society Islands are under Fren(di di.i- 
niinion, and witli the nann.'S of some of them many of our 
readers are already fanuliar tlirough their knowledge of the 
missionary work which has been done u[)ini them. ^\.nn;)ng 
them we may numtion Tahiti, Ilaiatea, and Ilurutu. 

The Pol}'nesians ai'c anujng the finest specimens of alio- 
rigines to be found in the world. They are of good stature and 
])hysiquc, er(_'ct and digiufied, and in youth nnniy of l)oth 
sexes are handsome. ^Vs the steannu' enters \\\(; harlior and 
dro])s .anchor at sonu' distance from the shore, we are i[uickl}' 
surroumh.'d by can<ies loadeil with natiAes and their wai'cs. 
AVith surpi'ising agility a, portion of ea(di boats occupants 
( landx-rsto the ship's di'(d\, while the others proceed to pass 
u]> tlie various ai'ticles whicli they have brought out for sale. 
The fruit of the laml is well represented, and tlie pass(U)gers 
are geiu'raH\' anxious to in\'est in something to eat tliat is ti-esh 
from th(.! shoie. Tliere are also l)eautiful baskets of coral of 
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evei'_\' ^'a^it■ty ol'fonii, and an interesting assortment of liand- 
niaile triidiets and curios, in which we would gladly invest 
Avcre it not for the troulile of truiispoi'ting them. IIoweA'er, we 
purchase a piece of" tajipa," or native cloth, for a tahle spread. 
This (nirious faliric has l)eeu neither spun nor woven, hut is 
maih' l)\' heating the inner Ijark of the bread-fruit tree into 
a, vei'v thin la}'er of jiulp, and then Ijeating several of these 
layers into (ine. A\'lien the (dofli is dried, it is painted in rude 
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OuK Steamer at Samoa. 
and fintastic i)atterns, and is used fur articles of (ddthing ; liut 
since the introduction of more civilized trade, cottori chith has 
taken tlu:' place of their own tappa fir the wardrobe. Still, 
consideralilc is made b}" the more ))rimitive classes, and ottered 
for sah.' to tra\elers. 

Tlie peoide of all these isLimls are exceedingly childlike and 
simple in their (diaracters and their culture. Their traditions 
ationnd in ridiculous superstitions. Their affections are strong 
but fickle, and their malice, though easily excited, is readily 
appeased. They were, wdien discovered l)y the white men. 
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true children of nature, subject to the jiassioMs of tlie natural 
heart, yet tractable, decile, and ^ery impressible under good 
influences. Their sini})le habits of living and primitive diet, 
which is almost purely vegetarian, have doubtless contri])uted 
largely to making them Avhat they are — physically fine sp(M;i- 
mens of mankiml, in natui'e childlike an<l susceptilde to good 
impressions. The I'act that in siinie instaiujes they were 
actual cannibals does not invalidate the ])rinciples alluded to ; 
namely, that the diet and the habits of living have an effect 
upon the character. People of every nation and clime are 
witnesses to that truth. Cannibalism was originally connected 
with their heathenish religion and superstition, rather than 
being a p)art of their chosen dietary. They were real chil- 
dren of falleii human nature, savage by instruction and 
birth; but their simple manners of life hav(3 made them easily 
accessible to those who work for their good as well as to the 
evil minded. 

The most westerly division of Oceania is Malaysia, which 
lies adjacent to Asia. This group includes the largest islands. 
East of Malaysia and north of the equator we find Micronesia, 
and to the South, Melanesia; Avhile Polynesia stretches away 
to the southeast toward the coast of Chili. 
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'T the farthest extveiiiit}' of tfio Pdlyiiesinii fimily 
lies tlie fuiuous Pitc;iiru Tslinid. It is an ii're,i;ular 
l>yrami(l of voleauic rock two miles in diaincter, 
witli shores almost iiiaceessihle, except in one })lace. 
Its soil is fertile, and it shares the I'ich vei2etal)le urowth of its 
distant companions. In the year 1790 this lonely island 
became the asylnm of certain British sailors, of the ship 
"Bounty," who had mntinicd against the tyrannical rnle of 
their officers. After setting the captain and his party adrift 
in a small boat, they took chai'ge of the shij), and saile<l her 
back to Tahiti, which they had lately left. Some of the crew 
chose to remain there. The others, being joined by some 
native men and women, sailed, in search of the little lone 
island of whose whereabouts the world had nothing nnire than 
a hint. Having been fortunate in finding it, they effected a 
landing, destroyed the ship, and sunk her guns. But trouble 
arose in the party, which finally resulted in murder. The 
quarrel proceeded until but four males were left up(ni the 
island. One of these, having succeeded in distilling a spirit 
from the fermented sap of the ti tree, gave himself up to 
inebriety, and in this state fell over a cliff, and was kilh.'d. 
Another one of the remaining men likewise l)eca,me an ineliri- 
ate, and was finally put out of the way hy the two survivors. 
These two survivors were named Young and Adams, the 
former of whom soon died. Among the effects saved from the 
" Bounty " were a Bil)le and a prayer-liook. While a bo_y, 
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Adams had learned to read and write in the streets of Loudon. 
He now began to read the Bible, and eolleeting the ehildi-en of 
the little connnunity, he formed a school, and tanght them, as 
well as the whole settlement, to read the Scriptures. Puldic 
woi'ship was established after the forms of the Chureh of 
England. The tone of morals was at ouco improved, and when 
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Bounty Bay, Pitcaiuk. 

the island was visited in 1808 and 1814, a model communitv 
was found dwelling in peace, and cherishing the principles and 
practices of purity. Since that time the island has been 
visited at quite regular intervals. In 1831 all the inhabitants 
were taken off to Tahiti, but not being satisfied, they returned 
a few months later to their lonely, rocky island. In 1852-?) a 
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HISTORY OF THE ISLAND. 49 

dry season prevailed, and the island having become quite 
crowded, the people reluctantly consented to go to Norfolk 
Island, situated to the north ef New Zealand ; but this migra- 
tion did not pro^■e wholly satisfactory. A few years later two 
families, consisting of sixteen persons, returned to their old 
home. These have been joined by others, and the two islands 
have since remained closely relateil, though widely separated. 
The population of Pitcairn is now a little over one hundred. 

The principles implanted in the hearts of the people by 
Adams were not suffered to die out by those on Pitcairn ; but 
since that time they have lived in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of peace. In their simplicity they have, to a great extent, had 
all things in common, together striving for mutual improve- 
ment. Passing vessels and the regular visits of the British 
war ships have kept them in touch with the outer world, yet 
sufficiently isolated from its contaminations. 

In the year I88G, ]Mr. John I. Tay, of San Francisco, 
obtained a }>assage to the island, and was welcomed by its 
inhabitants, lie was an active member of the Seventh-day 
Adventist denomination. As the result of his visit, the 
maj(n'ity of the pcoph^ of the island accepted the faith he 
taught, and within a lew months the remainder fell in with the 
new-foiuid faith. The revolution, though sudden and com- 
plete, was accomplished peacefully, and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all concci'ned. 

The peo})h' whose agent originated this movement, had but 
just begun tlieir work in the Pacific Islands. They had 
established a society at Honolulu, and this was their second 
effort in Oceania. Since that time they have built and 
operated a, missionar}- vessel named " Pitcairn." Their mis- 
sionaries have \'isited many of the islands, and their work is 
now established in several of them. This people form hut a 
comparatively small body, but their activity is greater, in pro- 
4 
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portion, than their luinibers ; i'or altlinu<;:h their history dales 
only from 184(1, they are now i'ouud in all parts of the 
world. 

The name they have adoi)ted snggests the principal pccnli- 
arities of their faith. They observe tlie seventh-day .Sahltath 
in harmony with the litei'al reading (if the fourth coirimand- 
ment of the deealonne. trointi' hack to ereation, we learn that 




Taiiitiax Uihls. 

God created all things in six days. In eommomoration of 
that work, he sanctified the soventli day as the .Sabbath, tlms 
forming the week. The Seventh-day A(hentists claim that 
there is no scriptural account or authority for the change of 
the Sa,b1)ath, but that it was instituted l)y the iduu-di alter 
her apostasy, and therefore that as Christ and the apostles 
kept the ancient Sabbath, and did not sanction the change. 
Christians ought to keep the seventh day as God commanded. 
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By their study of the prophecies of the Ohl and New 
Testaments this people are convinced that these are the hist 
(hiys, and that the second coming of Christ is near. Tliis 
helief gives fervor to their work. As Christians they ai'e 
thoroughly evangelical. They iiicnlcate the princi[)les of 
gospel truth. Their interpretation of the Scriptures is plain, 
simple, and largely literal. Consequently it is not to be won- 
dered at that in the simplicity of faith the islanders readily 
adopted their teachings, and the oljservance of the seventh- 
day Sabbath of the Bible. The effect of the change has not 
been detrimental to the islanders in any way. Those who 
were addicted to the use of to))acco and other bad haijits, dis- 
continued them, and a nujre careful and earnest Christian life 
was instituted, which resulted shortly in the conversion of 
nearly if not quite every soul on the island. A school has 
been established l)y the denonunalion. The missionary spirit 
has also come upon them, and there are now several of their 
number preparing in various ways to work for the good and 
uplifting of their fellow beings on other islands. 

There is, perhaps, no other part of the world where Chris- 
tianit}' can show such evident fruits as in Oceania. In many 
instances the jieople, as a body, have accepted the religion 
brought them by the white men. It is true that it has in 
many instances been in a very nominal way, and it is also true 
that with the introduction of light, vices and wickedness have 
been brought in ; Init it shows th;it the people, as a race, are 
tractable and susceptilile to good influences. IMoreover it is 
true here, as in other places, that where tlie gospel gathers its 
trophies for eternal life, sin and vice mark their victims for 
degradation and death. 
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y»p— \AS8KnCt tlironeh tlio midst of Oceania in the diiec- 
■^jll tion in which we enter it, we eonie to the isLands of 
St'w ZeaLind. The distance from San Francisco to 
AnidsLand is 5370 niih_'s. jVfter sojonrning for a 
time amonti' the minute specks of Land which ,i;enerally com- 
pose these parts of Oceania, it is with quite a degree of com- 
fort that we retire at night u[ion an ishmd so hirge that we feel 
no danger of filling out of Ijed into the ocean. New Zealand 
consists cliiefly of two main pai'ts, known respectively 
as the North and South Islands, though quite commonly 
the Litter is called Middle IsLind, out of respect for a small 
one whi(di lies still south of the principal Ixidy. and wlii(di is 
also called South, oi' Stewarts Island. The group is neai'ly 
one thousand miles long, and two hundred miles Avide at the 
liroadest part. The coast line is o\'er three thousand miles in 
in extent. New Zealand lies one thousand two hundred 
miles east of Australia. It was discovered by Tasnntn. in 
1642, and afterward visited by (.'ajitain Cook in 170'.). The 
area is estimated at o\'er i.me liundn.'d and twenty tlniusaml 
square miles, of which North Island cdutains forty-foui' th(ni- 
sand four hundred and sixty-seven, and South Island over 
fifty-eight thousand. 

New Zealand enjoys the distinction of being the first coun- 
try of inqiortance to recei^'c the new-l)orn day. As is quite 
w'ell known, the 180th degree of longitmle east or west of 
Greenwich has been agreed upon as the line where the day 
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shall bo changed. This is called the " day line." It jiasses 
just east of isew Zealand ; and in ei'ossing the line, f;;eing 
west, a day is skiii]ied or dro})})ed ; tluit is, a new day is 
begun. In crossing- teward the east, the opjiosite course is 
pui'sued ; that is, a day is re})eated. The change is made by 
sailors in the night in which the vessel is nearest the line, so 
that in one case if the passenger goes to sleep on Tuesday 
evening, he wakes \\\) on Thursday morning. If, on the other 
hand, he is going east, and retires on Tuesday evening, he 
wakes up and finds it Tuesday morning again. 

The reason for this will be apparent upon a little careful 
thought ; for it is ah\-ays sunset at some point on the earth, 
and always sunrise, and noon, and midnight, at other points at 
the same time. Let us imagine that we could travel around 
the earth as rapidly as the earth revoh-es upon its axis, and 
we start out from London, or from any^ other place, at sunrise, 
on Tuesday morning, and travel west. It would remain sun- 
rise of the same day with us all the time; but when we came 
to the starting-iilace, we would have to call it next day ; for 
those who remained there would have had noon, sunset, 
midnight, and now would have their second morning, which 
would be Wednesday. Therefore we must change our reckon- 
ing, so that at that instant in any place east of London Ave 
would call it Tuesda.y nn:irning, ))ut at any jioint west of that 
line, it would Ite Wednesday. That would l.)e the place where 
the day would (d)ange ; but for convenience men have chosen 
a line that passes thr(uigh no habitable countr}', and have 
fixed tliat point as a place whei'e the day should change. We 
may l)elieve, too, tliat this is the line (ni which the JMaker 
designed tiiat the new day shall liegin. Now it makes no 
difference at what time we cress that line either way; we 
must rccogiii/e that it is one day on one side of it, and another 
day on the othci- side. The line chosen is the ISOth meridian 
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of longitude from Greenwich, which we cross just before i-each- 
ing New Zealtind iVoni (he coast; this ])eiiig so, we see liow 
the da_y comes Hrst to New Zeahind. 

iSonie people imagine ihat they see in this circunistanee a 
difticulty in observing the Sabbath; but instead of there being 
a difHcnlty, this is the very [)roYision by wdnch all difficulty in 
the matter is obviated. T>y this arrangement each day is 
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measured off by (nie revolution of the earth ; and when it is 
finished, it is discharged from the calendar, and a new one 
takes its place at this point. Hence, wherever we may be on 
the face of the earth, the day comes to us wdth its full meas- 
ure of twenty-l'our l)ours, and then is succeeded )jy another of 
(exactly e(|ual Icuglh. It is true tliat by traveling east or west 
the length of the da v may be vai'icil : tint at the <lay line these 
variations are all rectified, and in (Mrcumnavigating the globe 
one finds that he has done so without disarranging his calendar. 
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The ])opulatiou of N(mv Zeuliiiid, in 18',ll, exclusive of 
aborigines, was nearly six lunnlred and t\venty-S(.'veu thou- 
sand, and these are, with but few cxceiitions, the immediate 
descendants of those who caine ii-om Crreat Bi'itaiii. But tlie 
transient A'isitor is more interested in becoming acquainted 
with the aboriginals than with the i)eoplc of liis own kith and 
kin. These are called jNIaoris. The name is pronounced Ity 
giving the "a," the broad souml, as in '■all," then sounding 
the '■ 0," though it is (-(nnnionly but incorrectl}' pron(ninced as 
if spelled " Mowries." They num))ered at the last census, over 
forty-one thousand. They have been regard(Ml as standing 
rather in advance of any other aboriginal or saxage }ieople e\"er 
discovered. It is true that they practiced cannibalism to some 
extent, and were addicted to the vices of the natural heart, 
besides having since learned others with whicli nu'ii in tln'ir 
simple state seem to be apparently unacquainted ; but they 
also possessed a high degree of intelligence, and an inde}ieiid- 
ent and self-reliant spirit. Their traditions and religion 
evinced a higher degree of intellectual discerinnent than is 
generally exhibited by savages ; and, strange as it may seem. 
there are to be found in these traditions many remarkalile 
similarities to the Bible account of creation and the subse- 
quent destruction of the earth by a flood, and also of redemp- 
tion, their god Maui being the reputed saviour of his race. 

The history of New Zealand and of its occupation by 
Europeans is in many respects a rejietition, on a small scale, of 
the transformation of the United States from a land of wihl- 
ness and savagery to a country of pros[)erous civilization. 
Encroachment and cruelty Iia\X' lieen inflicted oftentimes by 
the superior race, and cunning and reckless revenge have 
often been employed in retaliation. Eelentlessly has civiliza- 
tion pushed its way step by step into the regions of untutored 
life. Wisdom and justice have not always attended these 
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steps, and when, finally, the poov natives could bear no more, 
a bloody massacre would be executed by the exasperated 
Maoris, which would call down ujion them the wrath of the 
survivors and oi' the sympathizing whites. Gradually the 
original race is fading away. The introduction of civilization 
brought with it vices to which the simple races were uniic- 
customed, and to which they have ever ])roved such easy vic- 
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tims. Under the blighting influence i>f drunkenness and 
licentiousness, these human flowers of the wild wooils ha\"e 
withered away. Still, Christianity has done a good V\'ork for 
the Maoris in nearly ev(.'ry pnrt of the country. 'Yo some 
degree nearly all of those who remain have eniln'aced its 
teachings and come under its influences. It is said that soon 
after the introduction of Christianity the entire race received 
it, so that the pioneer niissimiary, 8;imuel Mai'sden, exidaimed 
that "a nice of p;ig;iiis lias been Christianized." But the 
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ciipidit}^ and dishonesty practiced )jy other white men lead 
many of the nati\es to prefer their heathen religion to that 
system which to tliem seemed to embrace sneh cruelty ; there- 
fore the_y returned to it for a tinu'. 

The Maoris ai'e of a brown color. Their hair is straight, 
and their features not at all repulsive, except as they are 
made so by the faA'orite custom of tatooing. Uy this process 
an indelible coloring matter is introduced into the skin in 
fanciful and fantastic patterns by a painful operation. Some- 
times they who have been thus disfigured, desire to apjiear 
more civilized than those marks will permit; but the die hav- 
ing been cast, the case cannot be altered ; the marks must be 
retained through life. 

It was (|uite amusing to witness, upon one occasion, the 
discomfiture of a Maori chief on being made aware of his 
appearance, as it was probably the first revelation of himself 
that had ever come to him. We were lying in the beautiful 
Bay of Islands on a lovely day, during which time the steamer 
was coaling and taking cargo at different wharves. There 
were at times quite a large number of Maoris on the decks 
looking for something with which to amuse themselves. The}" 
discovered that my son, then a lad often years, had some 
skill in the use of his pencil, and sought to make a practical 
use of his talent. After considerable pei'suasion he was in- 
duced to draw the portrait of the chief above referred to, 
whose face was badly disfigured with tatoo marks. The artist 
located himself with paper and pencil, and the old man com- 
posed his features and vesture with care and dignity, and sat 
stone still for five minutes, when the picture was done; and it 
was really quite true to life. 

But it was a sight to liehold the old man's countenance as 
he looked upon what purported to be a representation of his 
own physiognomy. He rejected the imputed likeness with 
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great disdain and evident disgust, which he expressed with 
earnest words that we couhl not understand, but which 
ahirined the boy artist ; but the displeasure of the subject 
was more than overmatched by the amusement of the younger 
meml)ers of the company, who recognized and attested to the 
faithfuhiess of the pictur(> with shouts of laughter and re- 
peated assurances of its correctness. This only added to the 
iliscnmfiturc of tlie chief, who finally took the i)iece of paper, 
and satisfied himself by carefully tracing on his face all the 
marks on the picture, and then grunted his acknowledgment 
of the likeness. 




MaOT!! SaIJ'TATION. 

The ^laori method of greeting is by rulibing noses instead 
of kissing; and this ceremony, on extraordinary occasions, 
sucli as a. funeral or a formal reception, becomes, as I have 
been t(dd by them, and as one can well imagine, a tedious and 
sore })roceeding, after the hundredth rubbing of the same nose. 



J NIGHT AT SEA. (13 

It was on this trip to the north that I had my first experi- 
ence in seasickness. We left Auckland late in the evening on 
board a little coaster called the " Clansman." Within tlie 
harbor all was qniet enough, and we little suspectiMl what 
awaited us outside, so we went to our berths at once, antici- 
pating a good night's rest; but once upon the open sea, we 
found ourselves tossing and plunging about under a fierce 
storm of wind and rain from the east, which bhnv directly 
against the rock-bound coast along which we sailed. Thci-e 
were three of us in a two-berth cabin, and it fell to my hit to try 
to occupy the settee; but my princii)al employment was filling 
off and getting on again. The storm increased till morning. 

At three o'clock there came an unusually great sea, which 
sent our little craft so fir over that it seemed to hesitate as 
to whether it would come back or not. I began to think tliat 
it might not, and the women and children were quite sure (if 
it, as I judged by their screaming. AVliile the steamer was 
deciding the matter, it was struck by another wave that sent 
it a few degrees farther over, and by this time the writer was 
trying to hold onto the tloor, having abandoned the bed. 
The dishes in the racks came down with a crash, and many 
barrels of sea water came down the gangway, adding greatly 
to the dismay of the already terribly frightened women. In 
that moment of suspense I lost my grip on my dig(_'sti'\X' a[i- 
jiaratus, and I have since known all about what seasickness is. 

We knew, however, that we were in the care of our heavenly 
Father, and had no feeling of terror, though the night was 
pronounced by the captain to be one of the worst he had ever 
experienced. The sight of the sea the next morning was 
grand and awful. We were not far from the cliil's against 
which the massive waves hurled themselves with gigantic 
force and thundering roar, sending f uim and spray a hundred 
feet into the air. 
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'HE scenery of New Zealand is classed, and right- 
fully, too, amongst the most beautiful in the world. 
Its deeply indented coast abounds with rocky preci- 
pices and beetling crags. 
It would 1)0 impossible to give, within the limits of this 
sketch, an adequate description of the many places of surpass- 
ing interest to be found in this island country. Indeed, North 
Island is nearly e^'erywhere a scene of beauty. As we sailed 
into the narrow entrance of Whangaroa harljor, there, upon 
the face of a loftj^ cliff, was outlined, in natural rock, the like- 
ness of a profile said very correctly to represent that of Lord 
Nelson; for this reason his name is given to the rock. The 
forests are the most attractive that I have ever visited. They 
consist of stately trees of kauri pine and other ■^^arieties of wood 
unknown to our Northern clime, intertwined with wreaths and 
loops and cliniljers, and interspersed Avith stately ferns. From 
the kauri there exudes a resin-like gum of a beautiful, 
amber color, which hardens into lumps as clear as crystal. 
From trees and forests long extinct this gum has Ijeen 
deposited in the earth, and it is a favorite employment 
of the natives as well as many whites to search after and dig 
it. This is done by the use of sharp iron prods, with which 
the ground is punched. This reveals the presence of masses 
of gum, which are then dug out, secured, and sold to traders 
who find a market for it in London. It is used in the manu- 



facture of varnish and coloring matter. 
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Auckland is the principal city of North Island, and indeed 
of the group, containing, together with its suburbs, about fifty 
thousand inhabitants. It is situated on a narrow neck of land 
where the island is nearly cut in two l)y the sea. It is a 
beautiful city, pietures(|uely located on the green slopes of a 
tine harbor. Within its suburbs stands Mt. Eden, an extinct_ 
volcano, whose summit and crater is one of tlie [trincapal 
attractions of tlie place. 




IjVTTLETON, Nkw Zkal.\nd, 

Tlie Wenderland (d' New Zealand is located about one him- 
ilred and sixty miles south of Auckland. Thirty-four miles of 
Ihis distance is traveled by coach from Oxford to Rotorua. 
This place seems to 1)0 separated from the notorious infernal 
regions by a, very thiu skin of earthly substance. The air is 
heavy with the odor of l)rimstone. First impressions arc cer- 
tainly not very assuring, and one is (juite apt to wish himself 
at a safe distance from a region that seems to threaten mo- 
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mentniy (lestructiou and extinction. Thi'ii \\v ietle<'1 tliat 
there are these people who have lived hero Jor years ; lience 
it would be a pity if we conld not Ijrace up our eoui'auc tor a 
few hours' sight-seeing. So with a, lirni grip on our moral 
courage, we dispel the trembling ot the llesh. 

In boiling springs, through fissures of the (piaking gi-ound, 
through creA'it'es and everywhere, heat, steam, and scalding 
water issue forth. The indolent natives have but to place 
their uncooked food in pots or kettles in some l)oiliiig cal- 
dron, and nature does the rest. The thermal springs have a 
reputation for excellent therapeutic qualities. 

Prior to 188(i, Lake llotomahana was a beautiful sheet of 
water, into whose bosom, o\'er the most wonderful ten-aces oi' 
pure white or pink deposits, the heated waters were [lourcd. 
The loveliness of these terraces travelers never tire of try- 
iuii' to describe. The accumulating sediment brought up bv 
the water through the craters formed in ex([uisite patterns of 
lace-work ; and one might stand on the margin of the craters, 
and look far down into the limpid de})ths to behold still n.oro 
delicate forms below, as the simmering waters rose and llowed 
gently over the brim of the beautiful white terraces. 

But these scones of beauty have passed away bjrever. In 
the year just mentioned an eruption took place, by which the 
place was greatly marred and changed. The beautiful ter- 
races are no more. In their place and also in the lake are 
rude heaps of blubbering mud ; and yet its weirdness and 
awe-inspiring aspect surely cannot have suffered in the revo- 
lution. A recent writer in the Picturesque Alias has thus 
described this awful upheaval of nature : — 

"Reference to the lost glories of llotomahana naturally 
carries the mind back to the incidents of the eruption. Soon 
after one o'clock on the morning of June 10, 1886, the 
inhabitants were startled from their slumbers by shocks of 
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eartlifjuake, occurring at frequent intervals, and accompanied 
by a prolonged rumbling noise. Before two o'clo(dv their atten- 
tion Avas concentrated upon a. black and lnwering cloud in a 
highly electrical condition, which seemed to be settling down 
over the truncated cone of the triple-peaked Mount Tarawera, 
immediately at the back of Lake Ptotomahana. A few minutes 
later, a terrific explosion rent its broad tdp ojien from end to 
end with a convulsive tremor that was felt along the East Coast. 

" For the next hour the awe-struck and trembling watchers 
were witnesses of phenomena whose fierce vig(U' and dread 
solemnity were enough to appall the heart of the stoutest. 
Forked lightning [dayed continuously aliout the peaks of the 
mountain and its ink^y canojjy, from wliich aL'^o fici'y l)alls 
darted hither and thither, flashing into broad ribbons of flame, 
or dropping in showers of huge s[)arks. Blood-red tongues 
issuing from the darkness lapped tlie fiice of the sky, and 
vanished. Incandescent bondjs rolled down the precipitous 
sides of Tarawera ; the internal fires maintained their lurid 
"iare , and to add to the striking horrors of the scene, earth- 
quake shocks at ten-minute intervals formed tlie prelude to 
the fearful roaring of the volcaui), wliich united with the 
crackling of the electrical discharges to produce a vast and in- 
describable noise. 

"At Auckland, distant one hundred and twi.'iity iiules in a 
direct line, and at the Bay of Islands, one liuudrcd miles 
firther north, the peiqile were aroused li'om tlieir slee}i li\' 
reports as of a war-vessel in distress, and they wei'c heard also 
as far south as Nelson and Christtdiurch in the sistor island. 
More than that, the flashes of light were seen at (iislxirne and 
Auckland, and the pungent gases whicli chargeil the atmos- 
phere, and almost suiiocated the denizens of the L;ike Dis- 
trict, were distinctly perceptible at Tauranga and (lisborne 
during the fall there of the volcanic dust. 
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"Meantime, liow fareil the hapless resi(h'iits? Whih? a 
bitterly edlil wind was ra,uin,<;' with the iovce of a, tornadfi 
through the dinnteil distriet, uprodtiuii' j;reat ti'ees in the 
Tikitajiu Imsli, the native inhabitants were heinj^- o^'erwhelnu.'d 
in swift destrueti(in. A tremendous ('ru|ition (d' srori;e, hot 
stones, and lii[uid mud poui'ed down u[)ou the ^faori settle- 
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nieuts around the marjiin of Lake Ilotmnahana, and entomlx'd 
l)oth them and their inhalntants, — ^Joui'a with its ibrty 
jieople, and Te Ai'iki with its forty-five, Mhile Te Wairoa 
sulfered less seAereh', o!d\' some ten or a dozen ab(n'iL;inals 
losina; theii' li^'es. The two iviropcau hotels were wreeked ; 
but all their terror-stri{d\('n inmates, saw(; a, youn,<:' English 
tourist named Edwin Bainbridge, were Ibrtunate enough to 
make good their (.^seape. 
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" On the morning after tlie ernption, the snn rose upon w 
scene of mournful desohition. The eighteen miles of country 
between Rotorna and Kotomahana (the prefix "Koto" signify- 
ing "lake") were covered with a bluish-grey mantle of thick, 
adhesive volcanic mud to an average depth of four inches, but 
deepening as one approached nearer and nearer to Tarawera. 
The somber surface of this deposit was dotted over with the 
bodies of rats and mice, while homeless birds wheeled overhead 
in alfrighted bewilderment; the pretty little oasis of Tikita})U 
bush lay stretched in devastation ; the Blue Lake at its foot 
had been transformed into a sheet of dirty brown water; the 
Green Lake, Rotokakahi, had sunk its beauties in repulsive tur- 
bidity; the whure roofs of Wairoa, [leering above the solitude 
of dchris, told their own mute tale of dire calamity ; Moura 
and Te Ariki, with their sccn-es of dead, were forever swal- 
lowed up from liunian ken ; the terraces would no longer 
ravish the eye of the Ijeholder, and Rotonuihana had suddenly 
become a misnomer — from a lake it had been transformed 
into a seethiu"', steaming, and raging caldron of mud and slime." 

The greater island is not so celebrated for its scenery as is 
the northern one, ))ut it has many points of interest in this 
line. For the uses of agriculture, however, it is better adapted 
than its neighbor, and the various bi'anches of farming are suc- 
cessfully carried on ujion its interior plains. There are four 
cities in New Zealand containing more than ten thousand in- 
habitants each. Wellington, the capital city, is located at the 
southern extremity of the North Island, and has a pepulation 
of thirly-tliree (Imusand It is said that the inhabitants of 
Wellington may be known by the habit they all have of holding 
with one hand onto their hats. The city lies on Cook's Strait, 
wher(! a strong current of air nearly always prevails through 
the narrow watei' chanmd. (_'onsequentl_y the cajiital city has a 
reputation for wind that is exclusiA(d3^ its own. On the east- 
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erii shore of South Ishind are the cities of Christchurch and 
Unnediii., eaeh with a poinUation of alxmt forty-five thousand. 

The coh:iny",s staple artich/s of exjiort are wool, frozen 
meat, ^rain, and Kauri gum. ()f the latter there was ex- 
ported in 1890 and for four years previous, over seven thou- 
sand tons annually. There ai'e about two thousand miles of 
railway in operation, luit the railways are not all to the coun- 
try that they might be, at least so it seems to one accustomed 
to the thrift and business of the American railways. The 
jirices of transportation are held so unreasonal)ly high that 
but little choice is left with the producer between leaving 
his goods at home to spoil, or sending them away by rail 
to have the i)roduce consumed in freight and commission 
charges. In conserjuence, fruits and other produce may lie 
alumdant, and possess liut little money value in the country 
districtSj Vv^hile at the same time in the cities they are sold at 
prices that are well-nigh inaccessible to the poor. iSp^eculation 
and ])ad management Iv.ixa in the i^ast done mu(di to injure the 
(;i>unti'y, liut in these things it is gi'atifying to know that a 
refirmatinn has lieen instituted, and the prospects are percepti- 
Ijly lirightening. 

T(j nidst p('0[de the climate of New Zealand is very con- 
genial. The northern extremit}' of the islands reaches to 
about thii'ty-fne degrees soutli latitude, and they extend 
SDuth ti> abdut forty-si.K degrees. This, it will l)e seen, 
includes only the tem}ierate rc^gions. 'The atnuisplu're is 
furthermore tempered by the close proximity of the sea on 
e\'ery liand. 

liut tlie lirief montli of the limit of our stay in this l)eau- 
tilid island country ha\ing miw exjiired, we must take the 
next boat for Sydney, the eastern (hKU'way to the Australian 
continent. ^Ve shall not lia\'e to wait long; for the l/niou 
Steaniship ('(Oiipany have regular boats, and fine ■\'esse]s tln^y 
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are, too. Besides these, there iire the Califoniia boats once in 
four weelvs, and tlie irreunhiv sleamers. The distance from 
Auekhind is t\vel\(' hundred and ei,i;1il \'-ono miles, and the 
tiuu.' oecniiied is lietween four and five d;ivs ; for thdULih (luj 
boats are eomfortaljh^, in point of speed tliey are not to be 
conqiared to the "ocean greyhounds" of the Allantic. 

If there really be a " jiim|iiim-off place," it is probably in 
the re,i:ion of the North Cajjo of New Zealand. The passenuer 
who turns ihis corner witlmut experiencin,u- su( h a shakin,i: uji 
as he will mit ask for a,<i:ain, is nn)i'e fortunate ihan the ,t^eneral 
avera^ii.e. It is here that Neptune ami Boreas have c)ne of 
their fa^au'ite play,nrounds, and liajqiy is the man who slijis 
past \\'hile they are iiaiipinii'. We wer(^ not among' that ha[i})V 
few, lint obtained our last view of New Zealand ro(d-;s at a 
time when it seenu'd about as well to say aood-by to the earth 
altogether; though, as {'dv saying good-by, we had r(iached 
that hard-h(Mrted degree of seasickness at which even fare- 
wells had lost their interest. It really seemed as though wc 
were coming to the place where people walk with their feet 
up ; for our heads went down, and our feet up, aiul rice 
versa, until we hardly knew whi(di way they belonged. 

In sujijjort of the idea that this is the mucli-talked-of 
jumping-olf ]dace, w(.' Inne the Maori sui>erstition. Tln-y call 
the North (lape Te RcIdi/h, which signifies the tliird hell. 
This is, liowe\"er, not so liad a phice as it might lie ; for tlnu'e 
arc yet sc\'en i-egions Ixdow, or worse than tlie lliird. To this 
point of lanil all s[iirits of the dead are said to come ; and alter 
spending a, short time upon the brow (d' the high (dilf tliat 
forms the extremity of tln^ cape, benmaning their sins, they 
phume throui::li the dark waters into the under world. 
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AUSTRALIA. 




'0 people in the Tiiited States, Australia lias evev 
been the land that is far off. As a matter oT iaet, it 
is as far away as any eountry uu earth ean be, on 
aceoiint of its being nearer autijiodal to us than any 
other land. In our atlases its map generall_v oeeupies a small 
])ortion of one of the baek pages, and the description is meager 
and ineomplete. (Jonsequently, in the minds of very many 
people it has, up to a recent date, existed in a vague, indistinct 
form. Its name caused visions of kangaroos and naked 
savages to arise in the mind. But within a few years the 
perfection of the means of travel and intercommunication has 
brought the remote portions of the earth very mu(di nearer 
the centers. Indeed, it does not require so great an outlay of 
time and comfort to reach Australia, or even to circumnavigate 
the globe, in these days, as it did to cross the Atlantic in 
1850. In consecjuence, the volume of travel is very greatly 
increased. Multitudes are going hither and thither all over 
the earth. To go around the world in these days does not pre- 
sent as formidable considerations as it did to go IVmn Chicago 
to California, in the days before the iron horse had crossed the 
plains. 

The results of this remarkable revolution in modes of con- 
veyance are notable in many res])ects. Formerly generation 
after generation lived and died without going out of sight of 
their native hills. Under these circumstances, the languages 
were molded into dialects peculiar to the various localities. It 
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was quite easy by the speech of an En<:lishiiian to distiiignish 
the eoLUity iu wliich he was boi'ii, iC he liappened to sti'ay 
from it; and even in America the peculiar talk of a Yankee, 
a Southerner, or a Westerner might easily be discerned. 
Under the present state of things, these distinctions are disap- 
pearing, gradually, it is trne, but yet perceptibly. Then, too, 
the dilferent }i(irtions of the earth ai'e becoming acquainted 
with each other, and this will certainh' residt in a more 
lu'f.itherly feeling betweini those of various nationalities ; and 
this, too, we already very happily discern. It manifests itself 
in a greatly increased interest in missionary affairs. Nor is 
this manifestation confined to (Jhristendom ; lV)r, strange to 
say, within the last few years the Orient has caught the same 
spirit, and the religious systems of the P^ast are seeking to 
reciprocate the efforts of Christianity l)y sending their mes- 
sengers to our shores. Ali'ead}' we ha'^e in various centei's of 
Christian light the re|iresentatives of the teachings of ^Nloham- 
nied, Gautama, Confucius, ami other earth-born philosophers. 
Under the prevailing circumstances, our knowledge of the 
world is greatly increasing, and new a^'enues of thought and 
investigation are opening ujt. As we contemplate this state 
of things, the mind irresistibly goes to the words of the 
prophet Daniel, where, speaking of the time of the end, he 
says that "many shall lam to and fro, and knowledge shall be 
increased." Dan. VI : 4. There never was a time when these 
words were so strikingly fuKilled as in what we witness e"\'ery- 
wlu're to-da}'. In every dii'ection trains and steamers are 
rushing with ever-augmenting crowds (if [leople running to 
and fro. This coniniingling of men, — this free intercourse 
l)etween different and distant parts of the earth, — ])roduces 
necessarily an extraordinar}' activity of mind ; ;ind an increase 
of knowledg(3 is the neces.sary I'esult. T'[Min no other topics is 
investigation more active than upon those themes which are 
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directly connected with the Bit(h^ and iar ii:reater light sur- 
rounds the sacred Word to-day than e\-er h(!l'oi-e. This fact 
in its turn lu'oinotes the spirit of hrothcrhood ; for as men come 
to know more of the Bible, they will better realize the claims 
which their fellow-men have upon them. The spirit of the 
Bible is a, spirit of helpfulness and u[)liftinii'. (rod in his jirov- 
idence has led the minds of men to invent and imiir(i\e the 
means of tra\-el, as the spirit of Bible philanthropy leads 
Christian men and women to utilize' these means for the 
spread of scrijitural truth and the knowledge of the way of 
salvation in Christ. At the same time, Satan seizes his o})- 
portunity to scatter darkness, sin, and crime by the same 
means, and lie does not fail to improve it. 

The first giini})se avo obtain of anything that belongs to 
Australia, as we approach Sydney from the east, is the famous 
light-house that stands at the Heads, or entrance of the harbor. 
Its light is one of the most celelirated in the world, and can 
be seen fifty miles out on the sea. When on shipboard, the ordy 
desideratum is to get to land ; ami when at last the headlands 
appear in the distance, thei'e is an eaidy preiiaration made for 
the ha[)py disembarkation, in order that not a monuuit may be 
lost in getting the feet on terra firma. IIa\ing made the afore- 
said preparations, let us take a, seat upon the upper deck, 
where we can watch the rapidly developing outlines of this 
new land. 

Numerous craft are passing in and out of the liarbor. A 
few miles to the south is the entrance to Botany Bay, which 
has the unenviable, world-wide reputation of Ijeing the home of 
the penal colony. As a matter of fact, all the notoriety given 
it by common report does not l_)(dong to this particular location. 
The first pai'ty of criminals deported iVoni Great Britain to 
Australia reached Botany Bay in 1787, but it was supplanted 
in a very short time by the discovery of Port Jackson, now 
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Sydne^y Harbor. Still, the name of the penal settlement re- 
mains iilentitied with its tirst location; and not only so, bnt 
Botany Bay has ))ecoine a i^eneric tei'm, in which is embraced 
the entire enteri)rise of criminal dei)ortation to Australia. As 
soon as the country assumed sufficient strength to protest, it 
raised such a cry against tliis unfin'tunate practice that it was 
in a short time discontinued; but it has left its re[iroach upon 
Australia. Most unwisely was it inflicted, and it is unjustly 
perpetuated in the minds of some who thereliy entertain false 
impressions of Australian society. 

The entrance to Port Jackson is a narrow strait between 
high walls of rocks. From the south cliff may be seen the for- 
tifications and cannon whiidi guard the harbor; and in case 
an enemy attem})ted to enter, several similar forts and cannon, 
for th'ere are a numlier of them, would no doubt wake up to 
take a hand in the reception. But we enter peaceably, with- 
out a challenge from the sentinels upon the ramparts, and now 
a beautiful scene opens to A'iew. The harbor l;)roadens from 
the entrance to an irregular width (if perhaps two nriles. On 
either side arc deep indentations and bold promontories. The 
banks are not loffy, and often slope to the water carpeted with 
living green. Here and tlnu'e fieautiful villas and gardens 
appear. It is six miles to tlui city ; but we were not destined 
to proceed ad llhlhiiii. Our steamer was nujorcd in one ol' the 
Ijays in which tbi' bai'lior abminds, and upon in(|uir^' we fmind 
that the Chinese firemen who had toiled so faithfully td biiiig 
us over the waters, were objectional)le to the Alaritinn^ Lidun- 
Union in Australia, and that this body had gi\'('n our captain 
the option of discharging the obnoxious Celestials, or not dis- 
charging his cargo. Not feeling at lilierty to accept either al- 
ternative at once, his steamer lay several days in the harlior 
before coming to the wharf; but after waiting a few hours, 
the passengers were transferred b}' a tender to the cit3^ 
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The uninitiated traveler is generally filled with a feeling 
little short of amazement as he views these Anstralian eiti(.'s. 
Having started from some of the world's great centers, and 
now reaelied the antipodes, he expects to find many things 
quite the I'cverse of what he is accustomed to at home. So he 
will ; hut generally he expects to find crudeness, an absence 
of civilized thrift, and towns that are following, afar off, the 
fag-end of progress and enlightenment. His very first Adew 
of any of the half-dozen leading cities of Australia will scatter 
that iilea, and drive it so far from his mind that he will almost 
declare that he never entertained it. He lands, perhajis, 
at Darling Harlior or Circular Quay, in the heart of Sydney, 
and finds himself in a Inisy city of over four hundred thousand 
people. This, of itself, is a great surprise to the new-comer. 
As he traverses the streets, he finds them beautifully paved, 
and many times cleaner than any street he evei' saw in New 
Yoik, Chicago, or any of the other great cities in the United 
States. The liuildings are modern in style, and though not as 
lofty as many seen in ^Vmerican cities, they are ornate, attract- 
ive, and A'ery substantial. He will miss street-cars in Sydne}^ 
though the streets are crowded with omnibuses running on 
regular lines, and carrying passengers at fares that arc graded 
acciirding to the distance, fronr a pienny to threepence. If his 
point of destination is any of the suburbs, he goes one block 
from the m;nn street, where a system of steam trams is found, 
by which he may comfortably and chca})ly reach his destina- 
tion. As he passes tlii'ough the retail liusiness part of town, 
he notices that more pains are taken in arranging attractive 
displays in wimlows than he has been accustomed to witness- 
ing, and also that mure time is taken l)y the passers-by to 
view exhibitions than is done in ruslnng America, where a 
iriaii, if he shouhl be s(.'en going leisurely along, looking at pleas- 
;nil sights, would almost lose his reputation of being a man of 
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business, and perhaps be b:)oko(I upon as a very undignified 
person, on account of condescending to such trifles. All 
chisses do it in Australia, however, and especially upon Satur- 
day evenings, when the principal streets of evei'y large town 
are literally packed with people, and everybody, with his 
wife and children, is out, seemingly simply bent on seeing what 
he can see. The cleanliness of the streets to which allusion 
was made is secured by the aid of a small army of boys armed 
with brushes and pans, who (luickly and carefully remove any 
litter as soon as it appears. 
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NATURAL AND SOCIAL PECULIARITIES. 




AVING '\!i'ot our l;iii(l-le,ii's " iiLi'aiii, wo s(_'c jicoplf.' 
walking as orocf on lliis siih,' of tlic Wdrld as on what 
wo ar(.' wont to rouanl tin.' niipcr side TIn'\' aro 
■^ (Irossod in tho aih'anood uiodos ol' imMloiai fashions. 
What then aro tho iin'on,i:riiiti(.'s which wo ha\'(.' ali(_'ady adniittod 
do oxist '! Those aro not so niarkcal in' (.'ssontial as pooph' aro 
apt to su|iposi.'. I widl rcnnnnhi'i' tin' fii'st thiiiu' that struid-; ni\' 
ev(^ as [lornliar, and tliatwaslho provahno'c of two-wlu'idcil 
vohiidos instoad of th(.' i[uadia-cy(des that an; usually cin- 
plo}'ed for con\'oyancos iu Ann'i'iea. 

In ^Vustralia. the ox'oMinji r(.'\a_'als that \\v aro in a stran_20 
land, for as we look fur the familiar north star, we realize that 
it disap|iearcil aliout the turn' wliou we crosa'il the iMpiator ; 
th(_' " IiIl;; dipper" too has Li'on(_', and we foi- tlu' (irst (ini<.> 
realize how stron^iily people liecome atta( hcd in iheii' minds to 
the stars aho\-e them ; for it m/tually socnnMl as fhouuh we 
Innl l(_ist sonn' very dear olijeids. In their places oui' fricmls 
of tho Southciai world ]iointed out to us the hiviutiful Siiulhern 
Ch'oss "whndi, like the dipp(.'r, re\'ol\'es or I'alhoi' swini:s ai'tnunl 
a ciMitor, wdii(di iu this cas(.' howe\-er is not mai-ked hy tln_' 
north star or any olhei'. The SouthoiaL ('I'oss consists of li\-e 
stars so set as to su;i-i::esr -^'ery naturally the lenne that has 
Ijeon g'i\'on tlnnn, flmngli one momlier of 1lu' constidlatimi is 
rather I'odundant, and (piito out of line. ISesides the '■ (.-ross " 
wo see small IIoocn' l)odios of light which aro calleil IJie ^fagid- 
lau Clouds. Altog(dhor, the heavens present au unusual ap- 
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l>earaiiee to the Nurthonier. Nor is tliu strangeness dispelled 
])y the retuiai (jf daylight, for notwithstanding the sun rising in 
the east, where it should rise, the visitor beholds that luminary 
nio\'ing toward the north, with a, swing around to the left, 
instead of toward the rigJit. At noon his shadow is projected 
southward, and he finds the south side of Iniildings and trees 
the shady side. Not only is the diurnal period thus demor- 
alized for him, hut the seasons also are as badly mixed up. If 
he lands in the latter part of December, instead of taking a 
sleighride in fur robes on Christmas-day, his friends take him 
to an outdoor picnic, a steamer excursion, or what is nujre de- 
lightful still, to camp in some cool mountain retreat among the 
fern trees. Looking for the Fourth of July, he finds it in the 
depth of winter, which is not very terrific, to be sure, though 
the day has lost much of its character by the transfer from 
Uncle Sam's dominions to those of the Queen ; and from the 
midst of the heat of summer to the midst of winter. 

(Jther points of diversity will be noticed at first, but they 
are of such inconsequential significance that they soon pass 
out of the mind, and cease to be noticed. They consist mostly 
of idioms of speech and modes of work, that are strange to 
those only who are unacquainted with the customs of England, 
whence they have mostly been In-ought. 

We shall suppose that the visitor is an uninitiated Ameri- 
can who wishes to begin housekeeping, and sets out to find 
the necessaries. lie asks for a dry-goods store, but finds none, 
there being a draper's shop instead. Wanting a bolt of sheet- 
ing, he must inquire for calico in order to get it. If he wants 
calico, he must ask for prints. He thinks he needs a pair of 
rubbers, Init he will not find any one who understands his 
wants unless he asks for galoshes, and even then he may not 
get them, for they are not much worn. If liis wife wants a 
spool of thread, he must ask for a reel of cotton. When he 
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goes to the grocery uiul asks Cor eraekers, lie is laugiii.Ml at, 
and told that he is from America; that if he really wants 
crackers, he will find them iu a toy shop, but if he wants bis- 
cuits, they have them. If he asks for saleratus, tliey will 
declare they never saw any, and want to kimw what "they" 
are like ; he wants soda, l^ooking foi' a hardware store, he at 
last learns that he really wants an iron-moiiger's shop. He 
finds l)ut few sto\'es, for mit one family in a hundred uses 
Ihem, the o})en hreplace being irsed i'or c(.i(iking and for what 
warming is reijuired. Luckily he has brought one with him, 
but he finds the task of getting it fitted with jiipe and elbows 
to be no small consideration in a country where tinsmiths do 
not Inn'e any practice in that line o\ work. He ('(.includes to 
purchase a tin pail and cup, and pays for a, billy-can and a 
}iannikin. Being thirsty, he thinks a glass of lemonade will be 
accepitable, so stopping at a }ilace where be"\'erages are sold, he 
asks for what he wants, but receives a l)ottle of a3rated water 
instead. On making himself understood by ex}danation, he 
learns that what he re(|uires is lemon-s(|uash. Willing to take 
his change in candy for the children, he again betra}'s his 
ignorance, for he should ask for lollies. 

But, as before remarked, these peculiarities are not essen- 
tials, and are soon forgotten in the man}' pleasant circum- 
stances that develop in the eohniial life. With Init few 
exceptions, the people in these colonies migrated from the 
United Kingdom or are the children of those who have C(nne 
from there. And like others who have v(duntarily undertaken 
to meet the emergencies of life in a new world, tln-y have 
(juite generall}' de^'eloped the strong qualities of manln.iod and 
womanhood. We rapid Americans are wont to locd-c with a, 
little feeling of disdain npon the slow-going conservatism of 
tire old world. But Australians have, to a great extent, broken 
away from this, and }'et retain their native stabilit}' of eharac- 
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ter. Ill the free air (if a w\\ cnuutry I hey readily lake eii 
the iu(hj|ieii(h_'iiee el' Ihoiiiiiit ami action that (;liaraeterizes \w\\ 
■settlements. Thus we al once i-ccoLini/e the i'act tliai jViis- 
tralia is the most American country outsiile ol' America, 
Australians Form a \erv acce|ilalile iniMlinm helweeii tliecon- 
ser\ative ]*]nglishman or Scoti/hmaii, ami the aidenl, jiushing 
j\.merican. 

Like other dwellers in \varm (dimates. they have no stron^i; 
atTriiity I'cn- reall}' hard ANoi'k, particidarly not lieytnni the limit 
of eijiht hours a, day. But the\' can (_'ndui'e a \cr\' lariic 
amount of ]d(_'asure without ,L;rnmhliu,L; al all. The ci,L;ht-honi- 
system of lahor is firmly estahlished by custom and law ; and 
the only thin,!;' that will e\'er sliak(; it ujioii its foundation will 
bo a inoveuieut for six hours a day. Fort}-ei,iiht hours 
constitutes a wetdis' W(jrk. This amount is p-eiKnall}' iicrformed 
in fi^'e aud a half days, so that tin,' last half-day (jf ea(di W(^(d< 
may bo gA'eu to roci'eation. Besides the weekly hall-holiday, 
annual holidays come in ^ory jihuitifully, and it dot's not 
tak(^ much of a i)r(.'text to create a new one. 

The nati(nial aamos are fool-ball in winter aud ci'i(d\et in 
summer; and the association mahdics atti'act ,i:reat crowi.ls of 
spectators. Ilorsc-racii^i:', anotlier ^ureat attraction, is allendcd 
b\' all the dcLiradinu cmn|dements usualh' associated wilh the 
A'ocalion. ]\iilitar\' drill also recci\('S muck altention, as wadi 
as alhletics (.)f Aarious soils. lntem[>crau<-(j has a ^l I'oiiLidiold 
in the coloni(.'S, some of Ihem occu|i\dni;; the uneiniable jiosi- 
tion of liidng the h_'adiiii:; count ri(.'s in flu.' world in the con- 
sumption of iiitoxicatin_i;' li(jU(n's. (.)iie sad fact that tin.,' 
stranger witnesses with ])aiii is llu.' pre\alence of the drinking 
haljit among: wmm'U. Atfracti\"c young women are almost 
universally <nii[doyed as bai'-maids; for while they draw cus- 
tomers of the opposite sex, they at the s:ime tiim/ make it 
much easier for those of their own sex to gratify their ap- 
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petilos, as doubtless many women who purchase liquor of 
women would not feel free to Ijuy from men. Then, too, it is 
([uite common for grocers to supply the families of their cus- 
tomers with liquors and wines, thus fostering the demand in 
the family circde, \vhere, most of all, purity should have a 
place. The smoking of tobacco is an all-prevailing habit. 
The more filthy custom of chewing is, however, not nearly so 
[irevalent here as elsewhere. Tea-drinking and meat-eating 
are prominent features of the ordinary diet, and both these 
habits Itear lianeful fruits that are apparent in the state of the 
general health. But there is no other country on earth where 
there is less reason for indulging in hurtful practices in the 
matter of diet, since nature has liountifully provided for the 
supply of every legitimate want in the large variety of whole- 
some fruits, grains, and vegetables of the finest quality, which 
all the year are delivered fresh at the doors of those who 
will buy. 

But havinu said all that we know of the wron"' side of 
Australians, very much more remains to be said on the other 
side. For hospitality and general kindness, for stability of 
(diaracter and love of improvement, they are justly celebrated 
in the minds of all wlio know them. Their pul)lic charities 
and sympathies fir the suffering are not excelled in any part 
of the world. Their splendid hospital establishments and 
S3^stems leave no one without the means of proper care and 
attention in sickness. Indeed, in no other country is money 
expended more willingly for unselfish purjioses than liere. 

The }ieoide generally have respect for the Bible, though 
I'cligion is with many but a very formal matter, and with 
others a, mere sham. Its princi}des are nevertheless recognized 
Iiy the great mass of the jieoiile, who entertain a regard lor 
tlie Bible as the Word of God, even though they do not 
heed it. 
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Australia is a great deal larger in reality than it seems on 
the nia})s many of us have studied. Tn size and contour it 
does not ditfer very much fVom what Americans are wont to 
believe is the greatest country on earth. The United States 
contains, exclusive of Alaska, 2,970,000 S(|uai-c miles ; Aus- 
tralia contains just aljout the same, or three million in round 
numbers. The c(juntry lies between latitudes ten degrc-es 
forty-seven minutes and thirty-nine degrees eleven minutes 
south. From north to south it measures 1950 miles, and from 
east to west 2500. The Pacific Ocean washes its eastern 
shores, the Southern Ocean its soutlieastern and southeiai 
shores, and the Indian Ocean borders on the west and north. 
The meaning of the word " austral " is ''pertaining to the 
south." It was an idea entertained by the ancients that there 
was a Terra Australis which would one day be revealed. The 
geographer Ptolemy in the second century conceived the 
Indian Ocean to ])e an inland sea, bounded on the south by an 
unknown land. In the year 1600, Torres, commander of a 
Spanish vessel, sailed through the straits which l)ear his name, 
and separate the Australian continent from New Guinea on 
the north. Subsef[uently the Dutch sailed along the shores 
of Australia, and in the middle of that century the celebrated 
discoverer Tasman visited these regions. The English made 
their first appearance on the Australian coast in IGSS. A 
century later the great voyager, Ca}itain Cook, ojiened the 
country to European settlement. I]xploration proceeded 
slowly, and but little was known, until late years, of the 
interior of the country. The scarcity of water, combined with 
the prevalence of scorching winds, makes tlie investigation of 
the inhmd regions an exceedingly difficult and (hmgerous task. 

The country has been divided into five colonies. Queens- 
land, located on the northeast, contains 008,000 square miles ; 



to the south lies New South Wales, with 310,000 



square 
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miles; still farther soutlnvest lies Yirturia, the smallest and 
must poimlmis (if thr eoluiiies. with alniut S8.0U0 square miles. 
West of the two tirst-nameil lies South Au>tialia. in a wide 
band that c-xtonds across tlie whole eounti'V from north to 
south, and has 9(13.01)0 square miles ; while still farther to 
the west lie's West Austi'alia. havin,i; an area of over a million 
si|uare miles. A few Immlreil miles inland ii'om the eoast the 
rountry is u!iiiihaliitc(l, and ajuiarently uninlialiitahle. though 
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this interioi' lioumlar}" i> undefined, and is (-(jntinually earrieil 
nearer (o the i-onter of the eontinent. Tlie legislatui'e of 
South Australia lla^ ing olfered a reward of ten thou-and 
pounds sti'rlin,^; to tin.' first man who should tra'\"erse the eon- 
tinent fi'om north to smith, tlu' task was undertaken in ISIIO 
h\' a. ^Ir. Stuart, who aei'Oni]di~li('d his purjiose in IStil^. on 
the' third attempt. Others attmnjiting it failed. It was in 
this atte'iiqit (liat Burke and Wills, tlie noted oxjilorers. lost 
their li\'es. Since that time, howevm'. a line of te]e,L:ra[ili has 
hei'U e,-tablished upon the i.iatli opened hy the determined 
Stuart. 
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Bej'ond the influence (.)(' the coast atnios[ihere, the rain-fall 
is \ eiy liylit and uneei'tain, and heoonu's nnn'e so tin:! fartluM' 
one recedes. Mucli of the interior is tliou^ulit lo he [iracticahle 
lor colonization, hccauso it is re[)orted to have a fertile soil, and 
requires only a reliahle aiul tVe({uent supply of nn)isture to 
render it pr(jductive and pleasant. The river system of Aus- 
tralia is very inconsiderahle. There are a few inconsequential 
streams tlrat rnay l)e said to pertain to the intericir re,c:ions, 
but the most of these are perioili(.'al, ami their water disappears 
through absorption and evaporation. Still, quite a number of 
streams flow through the coast region into the sea. The prin- 
cipal one is the Murray, which rises within a hundred miles of 
the coast in Victoria and New South \Vales, forming, for most 
of its course, the boundary between these colonies, and empty- 
ing into the Southern Ocean, after having flowed a distance of 
over two thousand miles, and receding at no point farther than 
two hundred and fifty miles from the sea. Although this 
river is not navigable by vessels from the ocean, it has an 
inland system of navigation foi' nearly its whole length. Tliis 
ri^'er receives three or four trijjutaries of consiilc'rabh' size. 

The general topography of Australia is very tame and 
monotonous to the traveler. It has no remarkalde mountains. 
The princijial ones are in the Southeast, and do not reach the 
altitude of perpetual snow, nor do they contain any volcanoes. 
In the wint(n' season snow falls upon their summits, but disa|i- 
pears at the approach of spring. For the most part the coun- 
try is a level plain, generally covered with a light growth of 
stunted eucalyptus trees. Of c(nu'se there are notable excep- 
tions to this in the case of extensive prairies and dense forests. 
The vast interior is said to be a basin whose surface is below 
that of the ocean, but In'oken in different places by ranges of 
hills and isolated peaks. The <dimate of Australia furnishes a 
variety of temperature from the torrid northern and cential 
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retiioiis to the iiiildl}' temperate eliiuate of IMellxnirne in the 
South. The averaiie annual temperature of the latter plaee is 
about ^ixty (U\iirees, with a variation between summer anil 
winter of less than hfteen degrees eaeh way from the annual 
mean. 8now ne\'er falls in Australia exeeyit uiion the elevated 
parts in the Southeast, though in Melbourne a few slight frosts 
oceur in the eourse of the winter. 

There are in Australia but little over three million people. 
In 1891 the eensus showed 3,180,000, or about one to the 
sfpiare mile Of this number New South Wales contained 
1,131.207 and A^ietoria about six thousand more ; while West- 
ei'ii Australia, with a territory that exceeds the area of New 
England and the MidiUe States, with Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas, 
Ndjraska, and Kansas all taken together, has a ])opulation of 
about fifty thousand, or a little more than one i)erson to twenty 
sipiare miles. If any one is longing for elbow room, let him 
think favorably of going to Western Ansti'alia. 




SYDNEY IN PARTICULAR, 




AVING generalized thus far, let us now look more 

j|\ closely at the cities and scenes in this worhl. We 

shall hegin our sight-seeiuii,' in Sydney, on George 

street, the princij)al thoroughfare for business and 



show. Ther 



ere are some imposing 



edifices alona; its course. 



First we notice the general post-office building, "with its lofty 
clock tower. It is a A'ery substantial and beautiful struc- 
ture of stone, surrounded ]>y a colonnade of polished granite 
pillars. In this colonnade are located the stamp and deliv- 
ery windows, and all business is transacted from outside the 
building, as is the case with all post-offices in this countiy. 
Farther along we pass the general market, which we enter on 
a tour of investigation. What we shall see depends of course 
upon the season of the year in which we make our visit. 
But at whatever time of the year we happen to )je there, we 
shall find an interesting array of fruits, flowers, vegetables, 
farm produce, and poultry, besides liirds and pet animals. 
Victoria, Tasmania, Queensland, and the islands have con- 
tributed to the supply ; but of all these articles the immediate 
vicinity furnishes a varied and choice selection. These 
markets are controlled by the city, and are very poimlar with 
the people. 

Still farther along, upon a commanding height of ground, 
stand, side by side, the Anglican cathedral and the town-hall. 
The latter building is an attractive one, both inside ami out, 
though its architecture is perhaps a little too ornate. Its 
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principal IVatuvc is the grand organ it contains, wliicli is 
claimed lo l)c the largest in the woidd. Passing still farther 
on, we descend a gentle slupe to the Hay ^Iai-k(d, or, as it is 
commonly called, Paddy's Market. Here, (in Saturday 
evenings, is to lie seen one of the most nniqne sights in the 
Southern woi'ld. (Ie(n'ge street is tlnju a soliil mass of m(j\'- 
ing, jostling people, and the crowds sui'ge into the markiit, 
some on husiness, Init the m(.ist on pleasure hi'ut. Tlie long 
rows of stalls are filled with wares, wlmse wide-awake -fenders 
A'ie with each other in trying to make the greatest lujise, as if 
their success in husiness, if not their Ha'cs, depended upon the 
strength of their lungs. Here and there are catch-iienny gan)es 
and side-shows, liands of music, merry-go-rounds, swings, and 
an endless variet}^ of devices for amusement and nnmey- 
getting. Here also are numerous stump-speakers, political, 
communistic, infidel, and religious. These tuo ■work on the 
general jilan of measuring success by the amount of noise 
they can make. And, inters[)ersed through the whole, is a 
rollicking, care-for-nothing crowd, pushing, laughing, and gaz- 
ing about; the whole making a noise which is a forcible 
reminder of pandemonium itself. 

But in the mure natural features of Sj'dney and its sur- 
roundings, we fuul its principal attractions. The ghiry of tlie 
city is its harlior, whi(di th(^ Sydneyites arc not backward in 
calling the finest in the worbl. It terndnates in thi' Paiamatta 
River. The old tdwn of that name lies fifteen miles up the 
stream, l)ut pleasure-steamers can only appi'oacdi to w'ithin 
about three miles of it. This trip is one of the most deliglit- 
ful in the colonies. The shoi'cs of the harbor are very irreg- 
ular, and generally bold and rocky. They alford many 
magnificent building sites, which are occupied l»y fine buildings, 
public and private. As we near Paramatta, the country l)e- 
comes Hatter, and extensive fruit farms are seen. It would 
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be difficult to find a more lovely landscape than i:)resent,s itself 
in this region of fruit and flowers. The orange and lemon 
groves are particularly luxuriant and prolific. 

If one does not care to go outside the city, he may still see 
nature in its loveliest forms, adorned and assisted hy art. The 
Botanical Gardens equal in beauty any others in the world. 
Their situation upon the grassy slopes of the harbor, which is 
here imlented by a l)old cape, and there invades the gardens 
with a deep bav, adds very much to tin.' landscape. Then the 
sculjdor's art has lieeii liberally emploj'ed to emljcllish the walks 
and Uddks of tlie place with statuary. Uinler the influence of 
the genial climate and skillful care, trees, flowers, and plants 
of e^'ery clime thri\e with A'igor. The nicely kept walks and 
living green (jf the lawn, with bright and many-hued flowers 
and birds of still l)righter plumage, comliine to form a scene 
never to be forgotten. One thing that adds to the comfort 
and attractiveness of the jdace is the absence of warnings to 
keep off the grass. The parks in Australia are made and 
kept for the public, who have full liberty to use them within 
the bounds of jirojiriety. Public notices calling upon people 
to assist in caring fir their own property sujiply the place of 
all those impertinent notice-boards which stare the visitor in 
the face in so many of our parks, telling him that " this means 
you," though he may be walking in the middle of the road, 
with Ids hands behiml him. Belies of (diildren I'oU and romp 
on the grass, helping to fill up an already beautiful piicture 
with th(_' idea of comlbrt and h(,'althful e.xcu'cise. 

jVdjuiiung the garden is a large open ]ia.rk, or connnon, 
called tin,' D(.imain. Here assem])le, on Surelay atternoon ami 
evening, multitudes of iieo[de. They walk about or listen to 
Aai'i(jus speakers wlio, stationed at short intervals over the 
green, aic discdursing upon their favorite themes, llere the 
gospel is preached ; there a, temperance lecture is given ; yon- 
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der a politician liavangues, or a sociali.st rants against govern- 
ment and restraint. Upon one edge of the Domain stands the 
city Art Gallery. The bnilding, being yet nnfinished, presents 
a rough exterior, hnt upon entering, the visitor is sni'prised to 
find himself in a gallery of large extent and superior merit. 
This gallery is ojien to the public upon the pa^'nuMit o( an 
entrance fee of sixpence, and (hnible that sum upon Mon- 
days, by which arrangement the wealthy people have more 
exclusive privileges upon that day. 

A trip around the lower harbor in one of the many pleas- 
ure-boats that run for that pui'pose is a delightful way to 
spend half a day. Tlic Ijeautiful village of Manly is situated 
near the entrance of the harbor on a. narrow neck of land 
which divides the bay from the ocean, and it enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having two fine beaches — one in smooth, protected 
waters, and the other open to the broad Pacific, where the 
magnificent breakers roll in continually. A visit to the >South 
Heads, where we are permitted to inspect the defensiA-e forti- 
fications and the celebrated light-house, forms a memoralde 
part of the trip. Against the foot of the cliffs, whi(di are 
nearly two hundred feet in perpendicular height, the waves 
are continually dashing themsehes to spray. It was here 
that, in 1857, the steamer *• Dnnbar," mistaking the opening 
into the harlior, was utterly wrecked, and went to the liottom 
with her two luindred passengers and crew, of whom luit one 
was si)ared to tell the tale. 

The trip around the harlxu- reveals many nooks of quiet 
beauty, some of which lie nestled close by armaments of war. 
The view of the Botanical Gardens from the water is enchant- 
ing, and that of the neighlxiring suburb is almost equally so, 
until we are told that its name is Woolloonnioloo. Shark's 
Point and Shark's Island are names that cause a shudder, 
in spite of their beauty. 
7 
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lla\'inii' tiikt'ii this tri[i, wo next want t(.) \\^\i Sydney's 
ZuiiliiLiieal I'ark, which, hiiwe\'i_'i', is init e({nul to some others ; 
we also take a tram to C'oogee Bay, and jierhaps to some other 
nei,iihl)oring seaside I'esorts. and then our siglit-seeing in Syd- 
ney is )U'arly done. 15nt wi' must not take our heaA'e Avithout 
noticing thi/ tram s^'stiun. which is ilill'erent from that of any 
(ither city. The ijrincipal s}'stem consists cif cars projJcUed hy 
steam. Xearl}' all the cars are two stories high. The 
upiier d(.'ck has a roof, and the api>eurance of these tall, spec- 
tral-looking couA'cyances strikes the stranger as si.miething 
Aer\' uni(|ue. It will lie well to state that "tram" is the word 
whi(di in Dritish countries takes the place of '"street-car" in 
America. Tln^'se cars in S\'ilney con^'erge into Pitt street, 
which runs paiallel with George street, thus rendering them 
cou\'enient of access, and making each jiortiou of the city 
easih' accessil)l(_' i(j luw otlier ]iortion. The fares are graded; 
that is. there are short sections lor which a. jienny or two- 
pence is charged, and fares are coll(_'cted according to the dis- 
tance to be cON'cred. The colle(.dors cannot al\va}'s observe 
[leople who g(.'t on the train, therefore tlic}' fref^uently pass 
along the fiot-boards calling out. "Any more fares?" leaving 
it for those wjio have boarded the ti'ain unol)served to pay 
A'oluntai'ily. \ friend of Ihe writer's who had just come into 
town, and was taking quite a long idde. did not understand 
this ; and after jiaying the fare for the whole distance, inter- 
preted ea( h su(;cc'eiling call as an invitation for more money, 
and a(;cordingly paid as many fares for the wlnde trip as there 
were calls. At the end of the journey the stranger was nat- 
urally ilisgusted at tluj character of Sydne_y street-cars and 
the cost of urban tra\'(d. But this disgust was transferred to 
the proper parl\' when the triilh was made known. 
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ELBOURXE, the rival city of Sydney, is situated 
near tlie southern extrcniit}' of the coiitiiKMil. in tlie 
eohiny of Victoria. A distance nf five Inmdred and 
twelve miles Ijy rail separates theiu, and llie journey 

by sea is somewhat longer. Those who are not in too 
great haste, and have no particular horror of the sea,, generally 
choose one of the comfortalile steamers wln(di ply daily lie- 
tween tlie two cities. The railway jourm*}" for tin? greater 
part of the distance is co^'ered in the niglit, and tlie scenery 
passed by daylight is of a rather monotonous (diaracter, al- 
though some fine farming country is passed, and sonu' aiti'ac- 
tive landscape views are afforded ; that presenteil on page S() 
being one of them. 

Those who take the journey by sea are lialile to ex})erience 
the roughest phase of nautical life, for there are Imt few por- 
tions of the earth that are beaten liy wiMer waves than the 
southern and southeastern shores of Australia. Fre([uent 
wrecks occur on those rocky shores. But contrary to all our 
apprehensions, the vo3'age proved to be one of tlie im)st pleas- 
ant we had ever taken. We sailed out of the harljor of 
Sydney about noon, on the staunch but slow steanu'r '• Elinga- 
mite," and in fifty hours were sailing over the placid waters of 
Port Philip, into the harbor of [Melbourne. Scarcely a ri]>|ile 
had disturbed the surface of the ocean from first to last. 

Melbourne is a younger city than its New South Wales 
competitor. It received its name in the year 1 SP,7, ami is there- 

[09] 
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fore almost the twin of Chicago. In that year it contained 
about eight thousand inhaljitants. It was named after Lord 
Melbourne, who was at that time British [ivemier. Acciu'ding 
to the census of 1891, Melbourne and its suburbs contain 
491,387 inhabitants. These suburbs, although separate munici- 
cipalities, are for all other purposes united with the main city. 
Mell)ourue and Sydney, standing upon a, nearly erjual footing, 
vie with each other for commercial sn]iremacy. The latter 
port is the termination of a number of deep-sea steamship 
lines, and being nearer to the islands, naturally takes more 
than its share of the business with Oceania. But in the busi- 
ness of local and coast lines, Melbourne takes the lead. The 
two colonies stand about ef[ual as to inijiorts, the amount in 
1890 being over one hundred million ihdlars in each. In 
exports. New South Wales took the lead of Victoria by about 
thirty million dollars in the saan.' yeai-. 

Melbourne differs from Sydney in many respects — in its 
general plan, its topography, and its spirit. We have alreadj' 
said that Australia is the most American country outside of 
America, and with the same degree of truth it may lie said 
that Melbourne is the most American city of Australia. It 
has more "pusli" and progress in its policy. Melljourne is 
situated at the head of Port Philip, called Ilobson's Bay, about 
fifty miles from the ocean. Port Philip is an irregular oval in 
shape, and about forty miles in diameter. It has but a, narrow 
entrance called the Heads, out of and into which the tide 
rushes with a strong current, forming what is called the 
"rips." These are the dread of passengers lial)le to seasick- 
ness, for here they are pretty sure to get a. shaking u[). On 
the cliffs stands the village of (jueensclilf, a favorite seaside 
resort. Here are fortifications and a fine lighthouse, as at the 
Sydney harbor. Numerous wrecks hav(.' occurred at and in 
the vicinity of the entrance to Port Phili}). Treacherous cur- 
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rents abound on this rock-bound shore. Thei'e are several 
light-houses ahjni;' the coast, placed at short intervals; yet it 
sometimes happens that captains uiiaci[uainteil with those 
waters mistake the lights, and are dashed n[ion rocks while 
supposing that they are entering the harbor. 

It is a sad sight to look up(nr the liroken remains of half a 
dozen vessels which have thus met their fate within a \'q\\ years. 
Perhaps a ship com(\s from New York with a valuable cargo. 
For three or f )ur nnniths it has tiattleil successfully against 
wind and storm. By fiithfuhiess and vigilance the voyage 
has Ijeen carried toward a happy conclusion. At last tlie ex- 
jiocted haven is in siglit. The sailors are glail in "\'icw of rest 
on shore, and the olln/crs feel a, sense of relief tliat their care 
will now for a time he lightened, and they are anticipating the 
pleasure of reporting to the ownei's a prosiierous and profitable 
trip. But there come a few monn/nts of carelessness. No 
pilot is at hand, ami a mistake is maile in calculation, or per- 
haps drink bechnids the mind, or an unexpected wind carries 
the craft into a fatal current ; and in a few minutes all is lost. 
The seamen are struggling f>r life in the tireakers, and tlie 
gallant slii[) is groaning and crashing upon lln,^ rocks. ^lany 
sucdi stories are told, for it has happened 0"\'er and over 
again. 

The thought cannot be repressed that this case illustrates 
the fate of many lives. There ar(_^ those who successfully 
meet the difftculties of a long life. For years they contend 
with oljstacles, and fortune seems to smile upon tliem. I)ut 
at last some untoward circumstance turns wdiat appears to be 
certain ^'ictory into terril)le and everlasting ilefeat. Some 
fatal mistake is made, some pe(ai]iar and unexpected tempta- 
tion arises ; and in a, nnnncnt all is lost. The troul)le in such 
cases almost always connjs from some (law in the character, or 
from sonn; cherished sin, wliich has been carried ahnm' through 
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life, but has \\\\ to tliat time never produeed any apparently 
serious consequences. 

The fact is, sin is a dangerous thing to trifle with. lu the 
end it jtroduces death. We may tam])er with it for a while, 
but it will bear its baneful fruit at last. The saddest of all 
sad sights in this sad world is a wreck at the end of a long 
A'oyage. To come within reach of the goal, and then be lost, 
is the saddest of losses. To have hope raised ))y degrees to 
the very point of realization, and thou dashed to disaiipoint- 
meut, is nior(.' terrible than never to have hoped. In the voy- 
age of life there are dangers and trials, but we often say that 
"all is well that ends well." It is the end of life that solves 
the problem of success or failure. ]5ut how can we anticipate 
a happy ending unless we pursue the straight course toward 
the desired haven? and how shall we reach that liaven except 
we continue in the right path ? Let the youth consider these 
things, for the critical moment is ajiproaching when the issues 
of life will be tested. There is Init one way of safety, and 
that is to follow the leadership of the great cajitain, Jesus 
Christ. Cherisli no f ital sin ; permit no careless hours ; keep 
the mind and the heart clear, and the conscience clean. Ask 
Clod for help, trust implicitly your Pilot and Captain, then the 
end will be well. 

The city of Melbourne was originally located upon the 
banks of the Yarra River, six or scA'en miles from the liay by 
water, ))ut less than half that distance in a straight course. 
The land lies quite level, with only sufticient inclination for 
di'ainage, and liardly that. But this circumstance was favor- 
aljle for the laying (nit of wide, straight, and regular streets. 
The opportunity was so well impro\ed Ijy those who did the 
work that, for Ijeauty of plan, Melboni'ne has but few e({uals 
in the world. Ample provision was made for })arks and gar- 
dens, some of which lie very near the heart of the city. 
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Money and skill have been lavished njion tlirin, and lludi' rest- 
ful attractions speak the praises of the eity. To step ont (if 
the linrry and dust of the busy street, thronf^h the gates of a 
park, and walk at once into cool solitudes and dark shades 
where dwell lovely tlowers and birds, is a privilege which the 
denizens of Melbourne can ever enjoy. The principal streets 
are nicely paved with wooden lih.ieks. They are kept scrupu- 
lously clean, being swept by niacliinery early each morning, 
and constantly tended by 1:i(i\'s through the day. 

The traveler is at once impressed with the admirable tram 
system of Melbourne, which is one of the ticst in tlie world. 
Formerly jiassenger traftic was by omnibus and by train. The 
latter feature still jire^ails to a great extent. i\.\i (.'xcellent 
suburban train service is maintained l)etween the central city 
and the dilferent urlian ({uarters and all (lutlying districts. 
Altont the year lSS-3, privileges of liuilding cal)le tram lines 
were granted to a company, and from time to time additions 
ha'\'e been made to their charter, till now they have (j\'er forty 
miles of well-equipped lines in opei'ation. The straight and 
level streets render this means of C(an'eyance m'yy practicalde, 
enabling the system to work smoothly. comtVn'tably, and with 
but few breaks. 

In natural scenery Melbourne has but little tn compare 
with Sydney. The Yarra, a pleasant stream above the ship- 
ping point, tlows alongside the Botanical Gardens. These gar- 
dens are extensive and well-ke]it, and are remarkable for their 
beauty ; but one's admiration of them is considerablv tempered 
after a visit to those in Sydney. However, in the Zoiilogical 
Gardens, which lie within easy reacli, we hnd a snjieriority 
over those of the sister city. Mell)ourne's mean tem})erature 
is, as above stated, about sixty degrees, and such a (dimate is 
favoral>le for the care of a XQvy larg(^ class of animals which 
live in the open air throughout the 3'ear. 
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In the \e\-y center of the city, npon the banks of the river, 
is an open reserve of perhaps one hnndreil and sixty oi' two 
hundred acres, devoted to recreation grounds. Here, upon 
Saturday afternoons, crowds of people gather to participate in 
or witness games and sjiorts. The ground is parceled out to 
different organizations by whom it is held inider the govern- 
nn;'nt. In addition to these breathing-jdaces, there are })arks 
and gardens too nrunerous to mention. Prominent among 
them ai'e the Fitzroy. the Treasur}'. the Carlton Gardens, and 
Pviiyal Park, in the latter of wliich the Zoological Gardens are 
situated. 

In the central portion of the city is the famous Library 
and ^luseum. The former is one of the world's celebrated 
collectidu of books ; and the latter embraces a fine art gallery 
and an industrial museum. The National Museum, in connec- 
tion with the State University, is a very fine collection of objects 
of natural histoi'y from (-very [lart of the earth. In viewing 
the ])ulilic buildings of Melbourne, a stranger feels some sur- 
prise that in this remote corner of the earth such costly and 
substantial edifices ai'e to |)e found. The town-hall and Fed- 
eral Coffee Palace, on Collins street ; St. Paul's Cathedral, the 
Exposition Building, Parliament House, as well as many of 
the banks ami Ijusiness l.ilocks, are nolile specimens of an 
architecture wliich would grace any city on earth. 
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tOR those who desire a pleasant day's outing in 'b 
bourne there are several trips whieh hold out plea 
5. 5;j_^ able inducements. One is an excursion by one of 

many pleasure-boats of Port Philip to (^hieensclifi' or 
Sorrento. Going to the latter place, a steam tram takes us 
across a, narrow neck of land to the Back Bench, — where old 
ocean in his quiet nujod laves the rocks and sands, or in his 
fury dashes his thundering breakers ujion them. Bathing in 
the harbor is a ilu'orite pastime, Init on account of the presence 
of sharks it must l)e done within an inclosure. During my 
stay in the city a circumstance happened that illustrates the 
necessity of this })rotection, for in this case a ravenous monster 
broke through the slender fence and attacked some children 
wdio were Ijathing. The water was too shallow for the shark 
to operate to advantage, and the mother, lieing near, snatched 
her child from its jaws. The outcry brought a crowd of men, 
who in a. short time stretched this hyena of the deep upon 
the shore. 

If one does not care to go to the ocean, he may take one 
of the two lines of steamers that run. to the neighboring city 
of Geelong, Avhich contains over twenty thousand inhabitants, 
and is situated upon Corio Bay, a branch of Port Philip. Our 
fancy takes us to the Dandeiu.»ng Mountains. The train leaves 
us near the mouth of Fern-tree Gully, which we proceed to 
ascend and exi)lore. We see some fine specimens of the 
eucalyptus tind)er, of which there arc many species, and which 
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luiilcr i;i\-<>r;i1il(' rircumslaiices ,L:rii\v,s i,-ill ;iii(l s(r;ii,L;]ii . r|i(iii 
tlu.'se iiKiiiutaius l]i('r(3 aru irers thai aliiKist i'i\al llir cch/lii-atiM] 
trc/cs lit' <_'aliluniia. IlieiX' art' stuiiips t\VL'l\(j tl'rt in fliaiiicttT, 
ami fallen trees whose lenu.th measm'es fully three humlred 
feet. This is a i;u\'eriiiiieiit reservatien, under ettieial jiretee- 
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ion, so after jiassiiii!' throULili the aale Ave ai'e under l)au not 
(I |iiel-c (hiwei's (ir injure plants or trees. Down the narroAv 
nlly iioni's n stream ef clear watei\ ])ure ami eeol, 'fhe 
scent heciiiiics niui-e stei'p as we proceed, and the sides of 
he cafiiiu cuntraci as the altilnde increases. Majestic f'eiai 
I'ces inlei'ci'pl tli(.' snnsliiiie and alniest (^\clude tin.' ila\diL:li(. 
'Iie,~e ti'ces ai'e nniipu' in the A-eiiclalile "wurld. Tlie unh' life 
hey possess is (■entm'ed at the t-rown, or tup, of the tiamk. 
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Every seasdii ;i new eiiM/le of i'crii iVoiids is sent (jul Ireiii thi.s 
}ioiiit. Tln'iv Idii!^' iinus cxlcuil IVmii lliiec to Icii leel, lonniiiy 
iiii mulirella. tep. Li aiitiuim (licv die, .'iiel IVfUii ilicii' dry 
ri:)i:it,s llie new ei'op i.s scut out iu spriiii; ; thus season afti'i- 
season the lieight and size of tluj trunk is inci-eased, but it 
contains no life b(.do\v the point ^vh(.'re tlie liramdies are sent 
out. Accordingly, in order to transphint the trees it is luif 
necessar}' t(j cut olT the trunk at llie (h'sircd heiglit and set it 
in the ground lik(_' a. 2>ost. Some of these trees grow to a 
height of fiity or sixty feet. Their sliaile is (h'use and ^'cry 
cool in combination with the damp atnnjs[ihere iu w])i( h tin.'}' 
grow. 

Rocks, Ixiulders, and i'allen trees either impede the progress 
or serve as l)i'i(lges and Avalks. Tlius we (dimli, listening to 
aiu;l watching the Ijeautiful cascades o\'(_'r "wliich th(j noisy 
brook tnmliles down the steep deidim;', uiil il our strengtli, over- 
stimnlated l)y the e-xeitement, Ijegins to show signs of giving 
out. But it seems impossiljle to gi^e up, for each st(.'p a}i- 
pears to rcA'cal more strilving lo^ idiness and grainlenr. There- 
fore, with ]'ep(.'atiMl resting-spells, we clind) (Ui — b}' this tine.' 
progress nn'aiis climbing', foi' we are now ascending the mount- 
ain-side. At last we are com;[ielleil to lea\e tin.' c<.>ui'se of the 
brook, if we jiroceeil ; and striking directl}' up the sfe(_'p, we 
soon enu'rge into a scene of singular ]ieaut}\ ^Ve are thr(_'e 
thousand fc'ct alio\"e the liay ; b(d'ore us lies the t-ily; ov(.'i- 
tweni}' miles awa.y is Port Philip with its sliipping ; and in the 
dim distance lies (ild ocean in }ieacei'ul re[iose. dotl(.'il licre and 
tluii'e A\ith a ^'ess(d. Alan}' miles of country strel(di out in 
all dii'(_'ctions, and v\(^a'X thought of weariness is disjuTlcd. 
while we heai' from all lijis, "(J, ] wouldn't In-na; niisseil this 
for anything !" 

After satisfying onr e}'es, we return, and are glad to 11ml 
that our weiiidit is in our favor in tin? descent. The remains 
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of a lunch are quickly dis[)ose(l of, and we wonder why we did 
not lu'ing more. After a few games by the youngsters on the 
green banks of the stream, we ai'o more than ready for the 
train which is to take us home. 

Those wishing nujre than one day's reveling with nature, 
generally take an outfit and go farther into the mountains, 
where scenes of weird beauty and grandeur await them. Not 
many miles inland the kangaroo may be found in his native 
wildness. Leaving my tent early one morning, I had the pleas- 
ure of starting out a very large "old man," as the males are 
called. To witness his flight was indeed a pleasure greater 
than to have shot the innocent creature. These animals are 
of a light gray color. Their forelegs and claws are little moi'e 
than rudimental, and are used prin(.'ij)ally in digging roots, and 
for jirehensile purposes in obtaining food What these mem- 
bers lack in size has been added to the hind legs and tail. 
Upon these they sit nearly erect ; and wdien they wish to 
change their locality, they do it by leaping without touching 
the ground with their forelegs. The leaps thej^ make are 
something surprising. The one of which I speak cleared the 
underbrush at everj^ bound, leaping ten feet into the air, and 
covering, I should judge, twenty-five feet at a bound, though 
it is possible that my excited imagination slightly warped my 
faculty of measuring. A fence presented no obstacle. But he 
was too soon out of sight. 

The emu, a bird resembling the ostrich, tmt snuiUer, used 
to be very counnon in Australia, but is disaj)pearing from the 
range of civilization. The Australian Ijear, an animal a little 
larger than a raccoon, and partaking somewhat of the character- 
istics of the bear, though entirely harmless, abounds in the 
wooded districts ; as does the ojiossum, which is of a larger 
v^ariety than those of our Southern States. There are a few 
other small animals, some of them, as the kanc^aroos, belonging 
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to tliu luiirsupials, Init nmie of tlioiu jin; wdithy ol' iiiiich 
notice. The wild du^;-, or dingo, has gi^ en nincli troulile' to 
.shee|i-raisers, hnt these are fast disaiiiiearing. 
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But the real gann! of Australia is the rabbit. This auinial 
is not a native of tin; cnuulry, but was lu'ought fi'oni England 
by some genllemau who wished to introdncc them for the 
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chase. It has turned out to be more of a, chase than was antici- 
pated. Bunny took to the country witli all liis heart, and 
soon showed the people what rabbits can do by way of rapid 

breeding when they have a fair 
chance. 

Though destroyed by every 
possible device, the rabl)its still 
hold their own. Under the 
circumstances, no (jiie seems to 
have any (.'(imiiunctidiis abunt 
killing' the innocent creatures. 
One going a few miles intu the 
country, to some ](.inely sjiot, 
has no trouble in shooting in a 
Australian Bkak. ^\^,,^.^ time all that he cares to 

take home. They are hawked on the streets of the cities 
ever}' day in the year, and often sold for sixjieiu'c a pair. 
"Wild rabbits; wild rabbits!" mingled witli " b'ish, oh; 
all alive, oh!" shouted and 
screamed by the strong voices 
of men and women, rings in the 
streets from earl_y nnjrning till 
noon. To many people, the 
terror of Australia is its snakes. 
These are not large nor very 
numerous, but they are almost, 
if not ({uite, all venomous, and 
their bite is fatal. But no one 
need keep away from the coun- 
try on their account, for after 1<jmijs. 
a residence of over four years in the country, 1 came away 
without having seen one. They are there however, as 
some of my friends wdio saw and killed them can testify. 




in s/(;nTs Axn scfxes tx atstralia. 

The liirds (if lliis rcuidii an.' not su plrntil'ul as in the 
Noi'thcni lieiiiisphere, Ijiit tlioy are iieuerally ol' more marked 
characteristics. The most numerous elass is the ma^ujiie, 
which alioumls everywhere. As is quite well known, it he- 
liiiigs to Ihe ci'ow family, and resemljles its hlack cousins in 
many resjiects. In eolor, the ma^upie is lilack and white. 
They may l)e tau.uht to speak a limited YOcal)ulary, tliough 
their i'orte is in whistlin,^' and stealing. 

There are several I'arieties of pai'rots in Australia. 
The most common are the little rosella parrots, comnnjuly 
calh;d Jo(_'}' Inrds. beeanse their favoi'ite note seems to sound 
like, '• Pretty Joey." Beautiful wliite eockatoos fly in flocks 
through the country. Not evei'y cockatoo can learn to talk, 
hut siune (jf them Itecome very volul)h_' and exeeediugly inter- 
esting in the exercise of tli(ui' conversational talent. But 
while they are Ijeautiful in plumage and versatile iu wit, they 
have smdi an outlandish scream that it is almost nerve-rending 
to people of delicate sensibilities. If they see a dog or any- 
thing else thai ilispleases them, or if they wish to attract 
attention, oi' often without any apparent provocation, they 
will utter a series of their uneaiHily screeches. B}' this jiecul- 
iaiity all their other virtues and attractions ai'e so far o\ er- 
balanceil that man}' peo[)le decline their company altogether. 
This is very much the way with pe<iple. Many of us have 
s(U)U3 very fine points, — pretty features, quick wit, nice 
clothes, attracti\"e talents,— l)ut upon closer acquaintance we 
lietray our natural disposition in some disagi'eeable s((uawk. 
K\('r}'tliing go(.'s well as long as things are pleasant, but the 
time conies \vhen something I'eveals tlie temper, and then we 
gi\(' vault to a, Idast of bitterness that astonishes our admirers. 
(v(Mi(l breeding, education, or any acconqilishment whatever, 
is hut a nn.'chanical, parrotdiko acquirennuil unless the heart 
be sweeteneil by the grace and presence of Jesus Christ. 
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There is iinotlier odd specie.s anion,!:; tli(.' ^Vustrallan bii'ds. 
It is known by the snggestiAe iianu.^ of the "lauiihinL!' jai'kass." 
lie is not quite so kirgc as the magpie, and is of a plain gray 
color, with short wing-and-tail featliers, giving him a rough- 
and-ready appearance. His strong, sliarji hill is well su|>- 
ported by a stout-looking m/ek and head crowned wilh a, saucy 
top-km:)t. lie looks at his human visitors wilh an independent, 
vit-ious lo(d\, liut says rujthiug. iVt liberty, upon a p(.'reli in a 
lofty gum-tree, he soon divulges the secret ot his name by 
setting ui) a A'iiiorous lau^hin"' that starts wilh a, S(nt of \w\\y, 
then runs into a gutfaw, and ends with a lieaily laugh liiat 
brings responsive laughter and a}ii)lause from liis hearers who 
listen for the first time to his only song. On account of their 
w'holesale destruction of snakes, these l)irds enjoy s|i(.'eial pio- 
tection from tlu^ goA-ei'nment, which makes it a eiime ])unisli- 
able by a heavj' fine to destro_y them. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY. 




TIE settlement of Australia dates practically from the 
iliscovery of gold in the year 1851. In both Victoria 
and in New South Wales the precious metal was 
found in the same year, in such remarkable (quanti- 
ties and so easily accessible that there was a great rush to the 
new Eldorado, equal to that which poured into California two 
or three years earlier. The announcement that gold had l)een 
discovered in the Plenty Ranges, near Melbourne, was first 
made in the columns of a local paper, early in June of 1S51. 
In the same month the precious metal was found in other 
localities also. The news spread like wildfire ; and hundreds 
were soon eagerly searching for gold in all settled districts. 
Almost simultaneously magnificent pi'ospects were opened in 
many places. It seemed that nature had kindly made her 
richest deposits near the surface, and that but little more was 
required than to go and pick up untold riches. At the richest 
diggings men congregated by thousands. The cities were 
deserted, as were the rural districts and the cattle stations. 
Even the public service was left to take care of itself, and 
male and female domestics joined the rushing throngs. The 
position of the governor of the colonies is said to Inrve been 
exceedingly embarrassing, for he saw himself deserted, the 
public offices vacant, and the officials fleeing. Strange to say, 
many of the most sanguine hojtes Avere more than realized. 
Six months after the discovery, ten tons of gold had already 
jjeen obtained from the mines of Victoria. 

[117] 
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When this news reached Europe and America, a stream of 
jieoph? set in for Australia, that for tlio time nearl}^ swamped 
the new c(donies. As vessels reached their destination, they 
were deserted not only hy iiasscn^uers hut hy sailors as well ; 
for the charms of the rolling waves were not sutticieutly strong 
to keep the men on hoard Avlien a fortune was in sight for 
picking it u}). F(n' ten }'ears the yield of gold was eudrmous. 
In the second year of the excitement not less than sixt^'-two 
million dollars worth of it was found in Victoria. jMany of 
the gi'eat prizes were dug in the early days. Here are some 
of them: One nugget weighed 1G20 ounces, another 2217, 
and still another weighing 22St) ounces was found, worth 
ahout ;|4'3,(J00. At G(dilen Point, in Ballarat, nuui made from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars a day. (!o\'ernor 
Latrolie tells us that he saw einht pounds' weiaht of oohj 

~ 1 Co 

washed from two dishes of dirt. But lujt all were so success- 
ful ; for many less fortunate ones wot only failed to procure 
wealth, hut lost the little they had. 

8oon the criminal element ap}ieared, coming }irincipally 
from Tasmania, then called Van Dieman's Land, where Avas a 
large colon}^ of deported con'\'icts, some of whom managed to 
escajie and cross Bass' Straits. Tliese hecanuj des}ieradoes, 
rohhiug gold trains, and in one instance extending their depre- 
dations e\i'\i to the warship "• Nelson," which was lying in the 
harhor, from wliich they succeeded in getting gold dust to the 
value of $121), 000. Gradually the surface diggings ha-\-e been 
exhausteil, so that at the lu'esent time cold minins; is mostly 
carried on in deep mines of rock, with the aid of expensive 
machinery. But with the exploration of West Australia new 
discoveries of gold are rivaling those of the early da^s. 

The value of the g(dd mined in New South Wales from 
ISGl to ISOO, was over 37,(300,0(10 pounds sterling, or |1SS,- 
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000,000 ; while ill Victoria, during the same period, there was 
obtained 57,000,000 ounces, valued at 227,o57,43G pounds 
sterling, or over eleven hundred million dollars. 

Immense fortunes have thus been amassed, but many more 
\\i\.\e been squandered ; and where this money has made one 
man happy and useful to his fellow-men, it has doubtless 
ruined a score. Its ultimate effects upon the country have 
not been altogether good. It has tended to the formation of 
false ideas of the value of moiK^y as well as to a la,'\'ish expen- 
diture in non-productive buildings and public works. It has 
caused the development of the agricultural resources to be 
greatly neglected. Other industries essential to the permanent 
prosperity of the country have been slighted, leaving the 
colonies to stand upon an uncertain basis. When the mines 
no longer yielded their fabulous revenues, the extravagant ex- 
penditure of public money was continued by borrowing money 
in the London market; and for years it seemed as though the 
credit of the colonies was beyond cpiestion or limit. 

Under these circumstances, two colossal cities were built 
which tower above the country in enormous proportions when 
compared with the "\'ery sparsely settled and poorlj^ developed 
country upon which they must, in some measure at least, de- 
pend for support. In 1890, one third of the population of 
Victoria was in Melbourne; and in New South Wales and 
Sydney we find almost similar disproportions. Up to this 
point, for some years an almost universal spirit of speculation 
prevailed. The price of land situated in or near the cities was 
run up to fabulous figures. Syndicates and pri^'ate parties 
combined to "boom" real estate. Then, in the height of this 
fictitious prosperity, several unfortunate labor strikes occurred. 
This had the effect to disturb the minds of English creditors, 
when it was discovered that the debt of Victoria amounted to 
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over forty-three atid a half, million ]ioiui(]s sterlinu', or almost 
two Imudred dollars to v.xvvy man, woman, and child in the 
colony, while that of New Sonll) AVales was even greater. 

True, a good share of it was in\-ested in railways, but these 
could hardly pay expenses; conscfpn-ntly tlie Lond)ard-street 
money-lenders made up their minds tliat it was time to draw 
11}) their purse strings. The m'.xt c()iis(^([uence was that the 
banks refused further credits, and calli'd in (heir (i'\"er-drafts. 
G<.)\'ernment works were stopjied. and a t(na'ilile crash in finan- 
cial matters at once took place. j\len were turned out of em- 
ployment, business was paralyzed, and for several years the 
prospect looked very dail; and gloomy. All this was the re- 
sult of false ideas of prosperity, of building castles without a 
good foundation. The crash that came, involved not only the 
jioor, but those who were su}i}ios(.'d to ))e wcilthy. In such a 
time of tempitaticni many attempted to reco\er their fortunes 
by disreputable measures. A craze of (naliezzlement attended 
the genei'al smash-up ; and even trusted clerks, who had dali- 
bled in races and land s})eciilatioiis, learned to steal their em- 
ployers' money, hoping thus to i'etrie\'e llieir fortunes. The 
hand of justice soon rested upon many sudi victims, landing 
men of high position and great resjiectalnlil}' liehind the bars. 

It is perhaps useless to enlarge upon this disagreeable 
jiicture ; it may have its uses in teaching us tin.' vanity of 
earthly things, and the importance of a, faithfid and careful use 
of what we have and what we use in prosperous times. Xo 
very jierceptible serious impression has, howe\er, been made 
upon the average Australian liy the things he has suffered ; 
for his love of pleasure ami his determination to enjo)^ himself 
seem to be as strong as ever. 

Of all the days in the jMelbourne calendai', Cup-dav is the 
most memorable. This time of festivity also enjoys a broader 
name as Cup-week, for the s[)orts embraced in the period 
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covei- a week. The Avoi'd " cup " refers to a tropliy which is 
offered as the nominal prize f(n' a liovse-race wliich f'onus the 
central one of several similar games celebrated dnring the 
week. Cnp-day is usually the first Tuesday in November. 
It is early summer then. Not only the city, but the whole 
country apparently, is ;il)and()ned to the S(de idea of enjoying 
the sport. The races are run over a beautifully rounded 
course in Fleniington, one of the suburbs of Melbourne. They 
are often witnessed by one hundred thousand people. Some- 
times as much as seventy-five thousand dollars is added as a 
private purse to the Melbourne cup, which is bestowed upon 
the winning horse. But even this great sum is but a nn^dicum 
of the money invoh'ed, for e\ ery man and woman who ever 
engages in betting, ventures some money on the Melbourne 
cup. In a few minutes the race is over, the question is de- 
cided ; some are made wealthy, others are ruined by the re- 
sult. In attendance u})on the grand event are the governors of 
the different colonies, together with their staifs and families ; 
it is also graced by the attendance of the officers of the army 
and navy ; and many small fortunes are lavished in dress and 
outfits for the occasion. It is a carnival of sin, pride, and 
fdlly which far outranks, in proportion to the country, the 
celebrated Derliy races of England. 

Next to this season of sport comes Christmas-tide. Christ- 
mas itself is quite religiously observed, no Avork or business 
being performed on the day, but the sobriety of that day is 
expected to offset a great deal of folly on the next. The next 
day after Christmas is called Boxing-day, on account of the 
universal custom of giving (.'hristmas-boxes. However, there 
is very seldom any Ijox aliout it ; it more IVequently means a 
small gift of money to llmse who bring your mail, sweep your 
sidewalk, carry away your garliage, or ser^'c you in any 
capacity ; while upon your part you may expect that your 
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grocer, milkman, baker, etc., will turn the compliment by giv- 
ing you some little recognition of your patronage; and these 
little mementoes are called Christmas-boxes. The custom is 
an English one, and although it may be losing its hold upon 
colonial people, its name has been inseparaldy connected with 
the day mentioned. It has to the Austi'alian a greater signifi- 
cation than giving or receiving paltry presents. It means i'un 
and frolic to his heart's content. Coming, as it does, in mid- 
summer, the entertainments of the day do not have to be 
confined indoors. During the week intervening between 
Christmas and New Year's, but little business is done. It 
takes about ten days to celebrate Christmas " properly." 

In autumn comes Easter. Lent is religiously observed by 
a great many people, at least after a manner ; Good Friday is 
a melancholy day on which the people generally refrain from 
work, even if the}' have to work on Sunday to make up for 
the loss. Easter Sunday is celebrated in the usual cheerful 
manner ; but on Easter Monday all the religiousness of Lent 
and Grood Friday is let out, as through a safety vah-e. 

In speaking thus of the pleasure-loving instincts of the peo- 
\>\e, it should not be understood that the remarks have any- 
thing more than a general application. The people of Australia 
in genera] have great respect for the Bible, and many of 
them are persons of deep piety and conscientious devotion. 
About twenty-five per cent of the people are Roman Catholics; 
another fourth of them are Episcopalians; while Presbyterians 
and Methodists make up another fourth ; and in the remaining 
fourth nearly every known sect and denomination is repre- 
sented, with a mixture of those wdio acknowledge neither God 
nor the Bible. 
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^^^USTRALIA'S third fil.y of importance is Ad.^laidc 
the capital of South Australia, five hundred niih's 
northwest from ^Iell)ourne. The city is not readied 
directly by navigaljle water, though Port Adelaide, 
on St. Vincent Gulf, is only a, few miles distant, and is rlos(d_\' 
connected liy railway and good roads. Adcdaide is conninded 
with Melbourne by a good line of railway. The only express 
train covers most of the distance in the night. Leaving Mel- 
bourne at five p. M., we pass Ueelong and Ballarat, two [iros- 
perous cities, before nightfall. After [lassing through a hing 
stretch of farming and mining country we cross the Ninety- 
mile Desert, and reach the Murray River at breakfast tinu^. 
From this point the scenery is very fine. In crossing the 
range of hills that surround Adelaide, no less than se\en tun- 
nels are passed through. When we have passed the last one, 
and are upon the Ijrow of the range, a Ijenutiful panoranni lies 
before us, embracing Adelaide, with several surrounding towns, 
and the broad expanse of the guli'. 

Adelaide has a population of over one hundred and thirty 
thousand, and is regarded by many as the most beauliful of all 
the Australian capitals. Its Imsiness [mi'tion is comjiacth" and 
regularly laid out, with wide and straight sti'eets crossing eatdi 
other at right angles Extending all around this portion of 
the city is a broad strip of -park lands, through whicli it is 
necessary to pass in order to reach the suburbs, where most of 

[ir,] 
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the dwellings are locuted. This coulinuous park is well kept, 
antl eiubraees lioth the ZeOlogical ami the Botanical gardens. 
Both these ga,rdens are very justly celebrated for tlieir com- 
pleteness and rare l)eauty. If the comparative size of the cit- 
ies l)e taken into consideratiini, greater credit for these places 
of resort must he given to Adelaide than to either Melhourne 
or Sydney. !Surr(junding Adidaide is an ani[)hitheater of hills, 
whi(di furnish a cool retreat in the heated season. The city 
has the reputation of l)eing very •warm ; and although I have 
never experienced its summer heat, I have no dilhculty in 
crediting the report from what we know of its spring climate. 
But the heat being dry it is quite endurable \ the climate, on the 
whole, is also very beneficial to those affected with weakness of 
the lungs. At Port Adelaide the incoming European mails are 
discharged from the steamers, and forwarded to INIelbourne 
and Sydney by train ; here the outgoing mails are also taken 
on board, thus making a saving of several days' time. 

South Australia stretches away to the north across the 
whole continent. There are several towns of less importance 
than Adelaide, and as far in the interior as a white man can 
live, are found sheep-stations and immense wheatifields, the 
products of which are brought to the sea-board by long trains 
of camels. A circumstance related by a friend as occurring in 
one of these trains illustrates the A'indicti\e charactei" of the 
camel, the ship of the desert. One of the drivers had occa- 
sion, either justly or unjustly (very likely the latter), to beat 
one of these laden Ijeasts severely. That night the camel 
broke his tether, and stealthily a})proaching his driver's tent, 
threw himself upon, and trampled it into the dust, with the 
evident purpose of killing liis persecutor. His plan Avas frus- 
trated though, for it happened that the man, preferring to sleep 
under a tree that night, had removed from the tent with his 
blanket, and thus escaped death. 
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<^)uronsl;ni(l and AVest Australia arc as }'rt: Imi sparsely 
[inpulali'il. 'File IViniirr is a land (iFiircat and xarird r(_'Souvces. 
Its niiuiiig in(('i-('sts art; i;;ii'at, Imt secijiiJar}' in iuipdi'tanec, to 
tlidse (if gra/inu'. Inini(.nis(^ lloidvs (if sheep and herds (jf cattle 
.uraze (in its fei'tile intcritir phiins, wliihi nearer the sea-shore 
tropical fruifs and suuar-canc arc prolitably grown. Its (di- 
niatc is trying to jicdple fVdni th(} tenijieratc regions, Init is 
highly rec(ininien(h'(l h\' most of those who hec(:inie accustonied 
to it. 15ris)iane, its capital, has a. jiopulation of aliout f.irty- 
eight tlidusand, and is a, lieautifnl cit}'. Se\eral towns of con- 
si(l('ra1il(_' iniportance lie. ahmg the eastern coast. 

In tlie Sdulliwcst cdrncr dfWnstralia, in the colony of West 
.Vustralia, is the town of Alliany, whi(di is the first point 
rca(dn'(l hy Eurdjican hdats, and the last, (irn:' left h_y those out- 
laid li(innd. P(.'rth, the capital cily, lies farther iKirth of the 
W(_'stern coast, and had, in iS'.ll, a, population of nearly ten 
thousand. Freeniantlc had seven thousand. Since that time 
new mining interests liave been started, and there has been 
(juite an inlhi.'v of fb.iating inhaliitants. 

Sdufh df th(.' ..Vnstralian Cdiilinent lies the little island of 
Tasmania, nanic(| aflei- its disc(i\-erer, thougli formerly called 
A^anDieman's Land, in honor of (jeneral Anthony VanDieman, 
g(i\'ern(n' (if I)al.i\ia, b\' wlnim Aliel Jansz Tasnniu Avas com- 
missidvied t(j ex[il(ir(; the slmres of the gr(^at Southern world. 
Tasmania was siglited b\' this lirave Dutcli sailor in Nd"\'ember, 
](il2. The nati\"es were greafl}' alarn]e(l by tlie ap[iariti(in of 
t\\'(( sueli nionsli'oiis liii'ds of prev as liis ships seenu'd to be. 
l^alcr du tliis sanii3 \"dyage, New Zealand Avas brought to the 
noti(/e of the world ; liiit it was o\er a, centui-y before any 
further atteni[it was made b_\' whit(.' nnni to culti'\ate the ac- 
(|iniintam'e of tbe m'W-fdund islands; and (Men t(i the close of 
tlie eigliteentli ceiduryit was mit known that. Tasmania was 
not a, }iait of the mainland. In the year IT'JS Surgeon Bass 
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discovered some reasons for l)elieving thiit Tasmania was an 
island; therefore, sailing in the ship "Norfolk" ai'ouiid to the 
north, his opinion was confirmed, and the straits wliich sepa- 
rate the island from the continent received his name. 

A trip to Tasmania may ))e ^'ery comfortably made from 
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Melbourne, provided the weather be kind, which is not always 
the case. The distance to Launceston, the northern metropo- 
lis of Tasmania, is about one hundred and fifty miles. The 
first forty are in the smooth waters of Port Phillip, and 
the last twenty on the placid and picturesque ]'iver Tamar. 
The intervening ninety miles may be called a, "swell coun- 
9 
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try. The tiilcs and the ciirvriits ^vbicli proATnl, and the 
'\Aiiids which lV(M[iicntly ldi)\v lictwccu llic hodics of laud, keep 
the water.s a,i:itated the most of tlie time. Su wlieii the Mel- 
l)(iiii'iiit(.' lieeumes hiliou.s, er gciicrallv "lit (if sorts wilh liiiiiself 
ami the world at lar.ue, lie may get rid of the ]tast and start 
anew wilh his stomach in a ,i:ood thorou^uh \\\-n' hy a iii_uht's 
I'ide aci'uss the straits. IJut when lie is aeress. he is haunted 
hy the id(.'a that on his way In^mcward he must repeat the 
})erforinauee. which he is ajit to reuaial as more than his stom- 
a(di really laapiires. Ilowe^'er, one night's siid^uess is not 
dau^Licrinis ; and like tlie little bo_y of our own memories, he 
■■ takes his uiedicim.' like a man." But a moderate amount of 
ii;astri(_' uymnastics is uu(|U(.'stioiia]ily i;'ood for a t(U'pid diL;;es- 
tion ; and if the exercise tie not too jiroloiiLi'ed, om- feels l)et- 
tei- alter lia\ iuL; _i:i)Ui_' throutih the disatireealile ])ei'foi-maiice. 
Sometimes this thcrajieutic jirogramme is omitted on account 
of thi> e.xtvaordinary stillness of the niiilit ; in wlii(di (/ase the 
passenger wakes in thi;> morning alter a refreshing sleep, walks 
out on de(d-; to \de\v \vith ihdight the headlands of Tasmania, 
and thanks his hudv that he has lieeu hd (df so easil}'. notwith- 
standing tin.' neetle(l I'enovatiou of his ston]a(di. 

The most heautifnl ami interesting of all sights at sea is 
land, and }iarticu],'iily so if it he the laud of destination. We 
enter the jiroad mouth of the Taniar tlirough a long line of 
huoys .'ind sailing signals, for the (diannel is de\dous and 
cliang(_'ahle, and has causeil many a captain to mistake his 
hearings to his soia'ow. A hoat eontaiinng' customs officers is 
siMiii put out li'om the lit lie \'illag<.' near the light-house at the 
Heads, and the next thing in order is to ha\-e the luggage 
" |)asse<l." While this is being done. We are sailing U]) the 
Tamar l»i\'er. the hanks (d' whi(di Innc now coiiu' neai'cr tu- 
gethei-, whih' the \alley has widened out. At a distance of 
tlii'ce or Four miles we can see LauiU'cston, situated upon tlu' 
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slopes of the valley, and [)i'('sciitiiig a line \\v\\' . II is a, fnwii 
of se\'eiiteeii tlidusaiid, iiierly locateil and (■(.nitaiiiiii.L! suinc liiK.' 
))uildings. Its distanee IV(nu the ocean and Ihr dc|M'n(h'iic(' of 
deep-sea vessels u|Min the tide render it \('i'y dillicull (jf access. 
But it has fine farming lands in its vicinity, and enjej's a de- 
sirable climate. 

Tasmaiua contains about twenty-six thousand s(|nare miles 
of teri'it(n'3'. and is one hunili'(_'il and fift}' miles hmg from noi'th 
to south. Its inhaliitants nund.)er cme bundled and Ibi'ty-six 
thousand in round fignres. lloljart, the pi'incipal and (ddest 
city, is situated in the soutlu'rn part, on a line liai-bcu' wldcb 
forms the mouth of the ri^ci- Derwiuit. A narrow-puage rail- 
way connects the two principal cities, and in lis express-train 
the trip may be condbrtably and qni(d<ly made. Two or three 
ranges of hills are crossed in the journey. i'e\i'aling <()\\\(_- scen- 
ery of rare Ijeauty. Tasmania is the Switzerland (d" .Vustralia: 
Its scenery, with its beautiful summer climate, makes it a 
I;n'orite resort dui'ing the hot season. 

Upon one occasion an old lady entered the car (or carriage, 
to speak after the ]5ritisli style) as tlie train was aliout to 
leave Launceston foi' Iloliart. She seenn?d i-ather hewildei'ed, 
scarcely knowing wliere to take her seat. In these narrow 
cars the seats run around the siiles and the i/iids (d' tlie com- 
partnn_'iit ; so, s(M'ing her dilenuna, a passenger orituM^d bei' a 
place, wdiich she accepted witli thanks, ami remarked, as she 
looked about, that tins was the first time that slie was ever on 
a, train. She was ajiparently seventy-five years of age, ami to 
the queiy where she lived, she replied that she live(l right 
therein Launceston. AYhen we reacheil the little station of 
Leonardsville, about three miles out, she furtbei' remarked 
that she now saw that place (or the first time, though she had 
often heard of it. She then said that she came IVom England 
wdien eight j'ears of age, but had never been out of the town 
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since she landed, nearly threescore and ten years before. 
When the train was under lull motion, her astonishment at the 
rapidity with which she was traveling was amusing. It was 
strange to find a IMrs. Rip Van Winkle who had overslept the 
old gentleman l.)y fort}' years, with hei' eyes wide open, and in 
the midst of a city at that. 

Hobart is a, quaint town of twent3'-fi\'e thousand, quiet and 
conservati^'e in its ways, and more English than any of the 
other capitals of these colonies. For situation it is the joy of 
the country. In its front lies the placid harbor, with deep 
clear waters, where the largest ships can float. In its rear 
stands Mount Wellington, three thousand feet in height, a 
beautiful cone, topjied in winter with a cap of snow. From 
Hobart as a center many delightful trijis may be made. One 
of them is by steamer up the Derwent. where very i)ieturesque 
scenery abounds. Another is liy steamer down the harbor to 
Port virthur. Others are by carriage to the Iluon River and 
various places of attractive beauty. Tasmanian fruit and cli- 
mate are the principal attractions of the colon_y, and they are 
of very fine quality. Mining of gold and of tin is carried on 
extensively, particularly of the latter metal. Wool is also 
exported. 

The early settlement of Tasmania is associated with the con- 
vict colonies, which by order of the British government were 
taken there as overflows fi'oni Port Jackson and .Sydney. A 
few criminals Avere sent there in 1802, as a vanguard of a mul- 
titude that was to follow. They first settled at a point now 
called Risdon, four miles aljove Hobart. The settling of free 
people upon the island was also encouraged, but these endured 
many hardships from time to time thi'oiigh struggles with the 
fierce criminal element, as well as with the lilack aboriginals. 
In time the practice of transporting criminals ceased, and the 
poor natives disappeared. In 1835, the remnant of the latter 
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were gathered and put ou ]''liiid(M's Islands; e\"(.'rytliiiig [kis- 
siljle was done ft)i' tlieir cenirorl, lint in \ain, and in 1 S7(j 
Trnganini, a, Aveman, the last (if h(.T rare, passed away. She 
ontlived liy a lew years "King Billy." (lood portraits of lioth 
have been preserved. Fur six years, beginning in lS-!7, Ihe 
e(don\' hail the hoiun' oC ha\'iiig tor its governur Sir John 
Franklin, the eelebrated Aretic exjilorer. 

No one who visits Tasmania will ever forget the many 
pleasant imjiressions which he is snre to receive. The grand 
scenery, genial climate, bnt aljove all, the cordial kimlness ol' 
its [leople are mjt soon foi'gotten. Tasmanians seem to ha\'e 
obtained the idea that thei'e arc better nmtivcs for living than 
selfishness. jMy friends in that connti'}' ne\er tired in their 
endeavors to minister to the comfort and [ileasnre of tlieir very 
orateful visitor. 




TuriiANi^i, Last of the Tasmanians. 



A GENERAL VIEW. 




HP] ahoripinals of Auptraliii, like tlioso of Tasmania, 
and imleed of every other country of niodi'vu ilisr(j\- 
ery,ai'e vanishing. They are for the most part gath- 
ered on reservations under go\"(.'rnment protection 
and care. Their cohji' is Ijhick, though tliey ai'c distinct from the 
African races. In a general sense tfiey arc pcrlia])s I'ightfull}" 
regarded as Iieing "\'ei'_Y much degraded ; yet in some resjiects 
tlic}' show a remarkal)h3 degree of shrewdness and sagacity. 
The men of these triljes are eniph.iyetl l)y the defective ser\ ice 
as " hhiek-trackers," becanse they can discover and follow a 
trail where a white man would never suceeod. The efforts to 
educate and Christianize them have lieen crowned with hut a 
small degre(^ of success. They do not si'ern, howe^'cr, to be 
any more a\'erse to receiving e^'il than other sa^'age races. 
Thev ha-^^e made some efforts to i'eii(d th(> encroa(diment of 
the white men into their conntry, and in doing so ha\e nrani- 
fested ingenious cruelt}'. But their W(_'apons and nudliods 
Inne lieen utferl}" futile l)etVire the arms and power of file 
l'iUrop(.\ans. They ha^e \erx jusfh' lioconie famous for tlieir 
us(^ of tln^' boomerang. This implement of Avar is a thin, 
sb'ghtly ci'ooked blade of hard wood, which is flirown in a man- 
ner wholly iiiex|)licable, but liy wliicli it is made to do its in- 
fended work, and then return to tlu' thrower. Those wlio are 
expert in the art can hurl it Ibrfy }'ards ami hnck again Avith an 
accuracy that is surprising. Their olhei' Aveapons consist of 
the " waddy," or war club, and a wooden spear. Foi' habita- 
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tions they have only hvoad })iect's of Ijark set up against a jiole. 
In their initive state they subsist on the nujst disgusting ob- 
jects, su^-h as snalves anil other rejitiles, worms and lieetles, or 
apparently anything upon whieh they can feed. Oiiossums 
and kangaroos, as well as fish and edibh; roots are also eaten, 
but the former articles are by no means ol>jected to, espe- 
cially liecause they are most easily obtained. 

One fact that encijuragcs and almost cumpels them to this 
degrading <liet is that Australia [iroduces indigenously hardly 
any fruits or nuts that are edible. This seems not a little 
strange when we consider its jiroximity to the islamls wliich 
are covered with eoci.ia, ).)anana,and other nutritious food prod- 
ucts, planted and grown b}' nature herself. So far as I know, 
about the oidy exception to this statement is the so-ealliMl wild 
cherry, which grows on a species of ti-tree. It is aljout half 
as large as the ordinary red currant. First on the stem counts 
the little stone, then back of that, and almost distinct from it, 
is a little mass of rather pleasant-tasting pulp. Thus it will be 
seen that the wretched natives have a hard chance for life, 
and we do not wonder that their diet should include things 
against which our appetites revolt. 

But although nature does not sup}dy the }dants, she is 
ready to support that which men may plant ; so now fruits of 
all kinds may be obtained in tin.; markets of the large cities. 
Victoria JNIarket, in the heai't of Melbourne, is one of the 
sights. It is open two mornings of each week. It covers two 
"blocks, and its buildings consist mostly of long rows of sheds 
far em^ugh apart to allow horses and carts to be backed u[i to 
a low platform on either side. Produce wagons begin to ar- 
rive the previous evening, for some come long distances. All 
night they are coming in, and at an early hour tlie sale begins 
at a given signal. By six o'clock the streets are a surging 
mass of hunninity. 



loS -I CEXERAL VIEW. 

Winter is, in some respects, tlie iiKist interesting of the 
seasons. It is tln'ii tliat rattle enjoy a rich pasture. Ttie t're- 
(juent rains and cdol weatlier encourage tlie gi-ewth of the 
grass, and the paddocl\s are co^•ered with li'sing green. The 
more hardy vegetables tlourish then, as well as the diU'ererit 
varieties of flowers. The calla lily, so carefully reared and 
watched in our N(n'thern cities as a Innise-plant. grows raidc 
and l)lo(ims hy the thousand in tlie lu'dgcs. Trellises (if liright- 
hued aeraniums growing over fences or walls, are to ).)e seen 
on every hand. 

The gOA'erument of the .Vustralian cuhtuies is Acsted in the 
people. In making their own laws, they are restricted only 
liy the rec[uirenn_'nt that no enactment shall be inimical to the 
constitntidu or the interests of Great Britain. The only rep- 
resentative iif the home government in the colonies is the gov- 
ernor, whose official ca[iacity is su[)])Osed to 1)0 executive. 
The laws must recei^'e his signature ; Init in a practical way it 
would 1)0 difficult to defiiu' his functions, uvdess it be tfiat it is 
essential to ha-^e a figure-ln'ad to represent royality. The gov- 
ernors ar(! the appointees of the crown, though their salaries 
are paid liy the colonies. The c(douial parliaments are eh'cted 
b\' the people, and consist of two houses, — the i^egislativ'e 
Council, or npper house, corresponding to the Senate of the 
Tnited States; and the Legislati-^'e Asseml)lv. or lower Innise. 
The governor a[ipoints the cafiinet, or delegates the power to 
appoint to the political leader of the prevailing Jiart}-, who 
almost uui\ ersall}' apjioiuts himscdi' premier, and thereb}' l)e- 
cfunes the real head of the gov'ernun'nt. 

In Australia the authority of the government iindudes the 
control of tlie police, tlu' tid(\2rapli, the railways, and tlie 
])u]ilic s(dn)ols. .Many a luie who in the United States has 
longed for a uov'cnnneid rail\va\' s\'stem, has been eirectuallv 
cured by a short experience in sonuj ciinuti'}' where the rail- 
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Tvays are managed Ijy the goverurneiit. When run by the stiff' 
machinery of the hiw, the railway is a eumbersume. red-tape, 
lifeless affair without eom|)etition or amf)ition. Inde}iendent 
and utterly heartless, it beha^"es toward all its })atrons in an 
if-you-do n t-like-it-go-afoot sort of wa_r that is sometimes ex- 
eeedingl}' tr^ung to the ner^'es and patience of people who are 
accustomed to having every wish gratified l)V olffiging rail\va_y 
eomiianies that are anxious to secure their patronage. There 
are over ten thousand miles of railwa}' in Australia. 

Generally speaking, there has been an effort to separate 
church and state in the colonial governments, but at the pres- 
ent time there is a tendency on the part of quite a large body 
of church people to unite them in a measure at least, — not by 
wa}' of establishing some particular church. l:iut by establishing 
certain principles upon which most of the churches can unite 
in asking the state to enforce. In other words, they have 
imbibed the prevailing spirit that the church should broailen 
its sphere of operations, and instead of g•i^dng so much atten- 
tion to personal religion and the salvation of individuals, should 
seek to (Christianize the nation, and thus bring in the reign of 
the gospel. 

To this end the}' are seeking to place public morals under 
the espionage of the go\'ernnient, and liy civil power to build 
up in earthly kingdoms the kingdom of Christ. One of the 
steps l:iy which this is to be brought about is the introduction 
of the Bilffe and religious training into pulilic schools. An- 
other is f)}' a rigiil and religious obser\-ance of Sunday. The 
position which candidates for Parliament oeeu}iy on these ques- 
tions is Ijecoming a leading condition of their acceptaljility with 
those voters who fa^'or this ^dew ; and vig(.)rous eiforts are fie- 
ing made bv religious societies to secure such laws as will give 
them the power they desire. In behalf of the cause of Sunday 
observance, it has been discn\-ered that there is a statute, 
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enacted in the time of Charles II, which strictly enforces tliis 
I'eliiiious ordinance, and it has recently been employed in the 
absence of more modern enactments. 

It rer^uires no yery great degree of astnteness to perceiye 
in this nioyement the same kind of zeal and the same tendency 
to religious persecution that characterized tlie course of the 
church in the Dark Ages, when men were bui-ned at the stake 
or put on the rack because they did not conform to the preyail- 
ing ideas on religious qnestions. Underlying the whole under- 
taking is the great mistake that men can lie com}ielled to 
become good ; and that if moral suasion is not sufficient to pro- 
duce the desired change in their liyes, then the law should be 
inyoked to compel them to do as the majority think they ought 
to do. It is not, of course, in our proyince to discuss the ques- 
tion of religioirs liberty, though in every part of the civilized 
world we meet it at the present time. Russia is wholly com- 
mitted to the policy of religious domination by,tlie state, luit 
Christendom abominates her course. It is therefore sad to see 
such countries as Australia and the United States stepi)ing 
rapidly into the same paths of darkness. The truth is, that if 
Sunday observance rested upon the far more important support 
of unquestionable scriptural precept or example, there would 
be no effort nor any call for an effort of this kind. It is error 
only that needs to be bolstered u}> 1)}' surh nn^asures. 

The ties of consanguinity and mutual interest are so strong 
between these colonies that tlie stranger is astonished to find 
that they are separated from each other by custmns liarriei's ; 
but such is the case. Passing from S3'dney to Melbourne, or 
from iMelbourne to Adelaide, or to Tasmania, (u- vice versa, 
trunks and traveling-bags must be overhauled, very much to 
the disgust of the innocent traveler. 

.Some A'ery annoying instances of customs interference came 
to our notice. In (Uie case a Methodist ministei', very poor of 
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course, was transferred by his conference tVoni Victoria to South 
Australia, and was innocently passing o\er the line with nujst 
of his elfects in a one-horse wa.son, not dreaniin^u that the hiw 
wouhl take counizance of such an insignificant move as liis. 
But suddenly he f )und himself in the hands of the nlHcers, 
who ileclared his outfit contraliand. He was glad to get off by 
leaving his wagon in the hands of the law ; and to have the 
privilege of riding his forlorn old horse to his new appointment. 
The whole arrangement is a vexations hindrance to traveling 
as well as to business uf all kinds ; for what one colon}' gains 
over aniither by way of duties it pays out with the other hand 
in charges on other articles. The system is illustrative of the 
protective policy th(.)roughly carried out. So long as there 
were smne colonies adhering to free-trade, it was all very well 
for the protective ones, but since all have juined in taxing each 
other, it amounts to a silly firce. 




LEAVING AUSTRALIA. 




ATUIvALLY we arc i-cluctant to take leave of those 
places whieh dwell in our iiiemories with the most 
jileasant associations. But reluctant or not, the time 
has come for us to turn our attention to other scenes. 
We bade good-by to the kindest of friends in Melbouiire, leav- 
inji by express-train for Adcdaide, to whi(di port the ship had 
already proceeded. It was s[irinji,-time, and tlie firight-colored 
flowers whieh in places lined the railway made permanent the 
pleasant impressions already received of the counti'v. After a 
comfortable night's ride, we crossed the Murray River in the 
early moi'nim;', from which point the line ascemls the ram;e of 
hills lying between the river and the waters near whieh Ade- 
laide is situated, as previously descriljed. When the western 
summit is reached, a scene of lieauty is presented from the 
sides of Mount Lofty. 

After a day arrd a night spent with friends in Adelaide, the 
steam-lighter took us and our belongings close to the black 
sides of the huge P. and 0. steamer '" Massilia," and in a i'ew 
hours we were out upon the "vasty deej)." The afternoon lieing 
pleasant, our hopes were Inioyant that Neptune would kimlly 
give us a gentle start, at least until we had time to get our 
sea-legs. But we hoi)ed in vain, for during the next four days 
and nights old ocean sliowed us what it could do on the Aus- 
tralian Bight. But (he shi}) was as staum/h and steady as it 
was possible for a lluating thing to lie undci' su(di circum- 
stances. We came to anchor in the port of Aliiany during the 
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ON THE INDIAN OCEAN l^.j 

night, and left, it a kw hours hitei'. Tlic next luoiiiing, at 
daylight, a few headhinds were all that remained to oni- sight 
of Australia. 

The next thing was to cultivate an acquaintance with our 
fellow-passengers. This is not usually a dithcult task. ]N'o 
formal introductions arc necessary ; generally a very small in- 
cident, perhaps a little civility, will sufficiently open tlui way. 
Among those on board were several who w(M'e on their way to 
India, having spent their vacation in the colonies. It was [lar- 
ticularl}' gratifying to meet these, as India was the country to 
which we were now hound. 

It was ten days before we saw land again, exce})t a little 
dot of an island not on our ma])S, where a, lone IScotchman li\a:'S. 
Our course was nortliwest, through the midst of the Indian 
Ocean. During this time we scarcely saw the sun, and yet 
the Aveather was not very stormy. We occasionally met \ es- 
sels going toward Australia, and one day sailed past the dei'- 
man steamer '■ Ilohenzollern," going in tlie same direction. 
Outstripping another vessel is one of the pleasantest experi- 
ences to selfish human nature that ocean travel furnishes. It 
always seems to l)e gratifying to find some one -who is not so 
well oft' as ourselves. 

The time on board was spent in the usual way, — reading, 
writing, visiting, walking the deck, eating and sleeping. A 
fine sea-water bath in the morning, and a cuj) of coffee with liis- 
cuits for those who wish them, are the first thing on the dny's 
programme; then a In'isk walk on the deck; liri.'al-cfast at eight; 
reading, quoit-}iitching, or jierliajis a nap, witli sundry chats, 
fill the time till the lunch at one (rclock At noon the result 
of the daily reckoning, which gives the distance run in the lu'c- 
vious twenty-four hours, is posted in the main gangway, and is 
an event of interest. At five or six o'cloidc dinner is ser\'ed, 
and tea in the evening, with supper still later for those who 
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wisli. Ijiuiil Imicl.cs ill liic I'orciioici nml .-i I'lci'inioii (ill nji Ihn 
^i;'aps, sii lli;il ('.■ilniLi' liccniiics ilic cliicrcinl ol'lilV' on slii|il)(i;ir(l. 
Wo dill liol ailhrrr (o flic |Mi|uilai' iiroLiraiiiiiic, Imw i'\ cr, in 
e\'ei'y iuslaiirc. Tea and curirc lime im |i:irt in (In; dintai'V nl' 
those who lia\(.' Iho lii'st I'ogard I'or lioallli; and onliiiL;' oonliiiii- 
iiiisly cannot h;' I'o'iardcil ,-iii\' nmro laN'ornlih'. IJcsidcs, (li(is(; 
who desire (o make a t;(ii)d u-^e uf (inie en slii|d)oal'd liia\' dn so, 
when not siek.irthey |iro\'ide themselves willi u:oo(l hooks and 
writin^u' matcnaals. 

liy a eertain and, Lml'ortnnat(d\', ((iiile a la.r_L;i' class of meii- 
passiniL^ers, nn)st (il'lhe time is consunnjd in smokin_u:, drinkin,u, 
aiul ganililing. I'rol'essional ,u;a.nil)lcrs traA'ersing the sea lor 
the iiurpuse of lleeeinu' unwary ti'av(;lers. easily i;'ain the conli- 
denee of their Aactinis liy means of the (dose coni|ianionslii|i 
into whi(di people are thi'iiwn on shijih(jard. Many an nnso- 
phistieatcil \'onth. rohhed of e\'ery eent he has, is lainhMl npoii 
an unknown shori.; to Ix'gin lifl' in a lorloni cinidition ; and 
he often doc'S it with some despei'ate deeil. IJesiilcs uames of 
cards, (jtlier methods of gamlilini:,' are resmded to in oi'der to 
vary the amnsennnit (':'). l>(dtinu on the distance that (he 
vessel will run duriny the next t went x'-four hours, on the time 
of her arri"\'al, (U- in fact on any sliyht pretext, is indnlyial in 
for this most \vret(died way of disp'osiny of nioney. 

Speakiny of sipranderiny money, we lind thai this is as 
casih' done upon the ocean as in au^' olhei- place. Here is a 
small arni\' ofslewai'ds and \vait(U's upon wdioni llie passcnyin-s 
are dependmrl IVir food and attention, 'fhey recei\a' hut small 
])ay from their employers, with tin; understamliny that tlie\' 
will acia'pt '"lips" or [iresents from tin.' (lassenyers. As a 
matter of coui'se, llieii' principal intei'cst in the passenyer is 
proportionate lo the sum \vlii(di Ihey reci,'i\a; or cxpcid", t<i re- 
cei\c from him. It accordiiiyly stands Hie tra\(dcr in hand to 
place him.-clf on yoo(l leians with his lahlc and hedi'iMnn sle\v- 
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ai'ds, and with as man}' oUkm-s as lie finds liini-rlf ilcpcndcnt 
upon. Tlio sum roquircd by cadi diic is iKit L!ical. (Imici-- 
ally, lor a, trip across tlio Atlaiilic it is IVoni lil'lv emits in the 
second cLass. to three or lour ilollars in the lii'sl sahMiii,to ea(di 
steward wlio series yon. Tlic^ same taliie ami state-room stew- 
ard atti'iids the [)assenu(n' dnrin^u' the \-oyag'e. 

^Vhile it is true that tlie lipiiinL;- system is almost an iiitol- 
eralde hore l»}' sea and liy land, still a jKasmi wliu dues iifit 
recounize it is eonsiilered M'xy mean ; and w Ihmi w c cinisiilcr 
the poor men who work so hard t'oi- onr e(mirort, and ha\e to 
depend hn\L;;ely upon onr !i'en(_'rositv for tiieir sn])port, we are 
apt to adulate our sense of riiihl liy ;iiAine' tho expected aiinnint 
rather than to withhold it. Not only at sea is this |)i'a(diee 
pre^'alent, fiut everywheri' except in America ; and it is Ik^- 
coming eustmnai'y here. When tra^■elillg. oin' is expect(.Ml to 
keep uji a ecutinual stream of giving and ti}iping. In many 
phices on the Continent no vwnges are paiil to waiters in hotids 
and restaurants ; and in S\\'edcn. we were told, girls actnall}' 
])ay for the privilege oC ser^•ing in fashionalne hotels. lint in 
India, of all places on earth, the huclr^Jirc^li must ilow in a per- 
petual sti'i.'am. But being already near to that country, we 
shall have a (diance to learn these things by ex[ierienee ; let 
lis therefore lujt antici[iate. 
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URN laud finally came in sight, it was greeted with 
£ iinnsnai pleasure ; for in these days of rapid tran- 
sit, it is not very usual, e^'en on long voyages, to 
be out of sight of terra firma for ten days. The 
first land we saw was the south end of the island of Ceylon. 
The sun having Ijeen invisible for some days, the offieers were 
unable lo get satisfu.'loi'y I'eekonings. The eaptain (-laiuied 
that we li,-id tiecii under the influence of a strong current that 
had diverteil the ship slightly, and so, instead of making the 
southwest corni'r of the island, we were nearer the southeast- 
ern cxtrcmify; (-onsequentl}', for the most of ttie day we sailed 
along the coast toward the harbor of Colombo. It proved to 
be a pleasant opjiort unity, for with the aid of glasses we 
watched the changing laudsca,[)e of that land where, according 
to the old liymn, "every prospect pleases." Jjuxuria.nt groves 
of cocoa palms grew to the waters' edge, native villages and 
tea jilantations were here and there ; while frequently the 
wliite towers of a liuddhist shrine, the high dome of a temjile, 
or tile minarets of a Mohammedan mosque ga^'e us our first 
glimpses of tangible heathenism. Just at nightfall we rounded 
th(^ light-hoirse whi(di stamls at the outer extremity of the ex- 
teusi\'e breakwater that forms the harbor of Cohnnbo, one of 
th(.i most important ports of the e([ua,toria,l world. (Slowly our 
massive ship made its way into the Inucn aiudug the other 
shijijiing- and when \V(j had nearly lost our motion, (he (U'der 

to '"hit go tlie starboard anchor," and then to "let go the p<irt 
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anc-hor." eanseil a clanking of chains, a rush of capstans, two 
distinct plunges in the watei-, and our vessel was at rest. 

Here we are in a panopticon and })andenioniuni of new and 
strange sights and sounds ; and what shall wo look at or listen 
to fii'st? Well, the first thing to be done is to find out if the 
steamer from London for Calcutta has arrived, or has passed, 
as she generally iloes just liefore the arriMil of the Australian 
boat. To our pleasant surprise, it is ascertained that neither 
has happened; for after starting from London, the boat had a 
collision in the Channel, and was obliged to [lut back. Conse- 
quently she is two da^'s late, and we shall have the most of 
that time in Colomljo. It is too late to think of going ashore 
to-night, and the steamer will not begin coaling before niorrnng, 
so we are pleased with the })rospect of a i[uiet night in the still 
water of the harbor. 

But what ai'e those dark-skinned, nearly nakeil bipeds that 
come scrambling up the ship's side like monkeys, ami swarm 
the deck with loud vociferations? The}' are real, genuine, li^e 
heathen ! Thus at least we are apt to conclude ; but. after all. 
we have as yet no very good ground Ibr so deciding, except it 
be the scarcity of their wardrobe. It is true they have not 
more than a yard of cloth upon them, and some of them but a 
fraction of that amount. But it serves the purpose, and sup- 
plies the demands of modesty so far as their tastes require ; 
and, strange to rehite, within a few minutes we find that our 
revulsion has fled, and we lun-e accepted the situation, so that 
henceforth there is no squeamishness upon our part toward them 
on that score. As regards their actions, they are really no 
worse than those of a crowd of Inrs and hack drivers are in our 
Christianized (?) country. They are sinqily trying tn induce 
the passengers who are going ashore to jiatronize their boats, 
that they may earn a few cents (yes. cenfx in Ceylon) with 
which to buv food for their families. It is true the^' naa- and 
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quarrel ami pull and ruax lill your iialiciirc is cxliansted, cvou 
after you lia\'e siu:iiilied that yow are iH)t udin.u' asliore, ami 
would iKil lie tak(ai there Idi- anything'. The sa,il(irs suou weary 
of tlieir (lutery, and seek Id dri\(j Iheni eif with kieks and 
cull's; hut it is slnw wcirk, tlnmuli an nerasieinal s[ilash in tin' 
watei' pr()\'es that a few, nnn-e ihunonslrati\'e than disei'eet, 
l^n'e heen put o\('rheard head fereniost in a shorter tinnj than 
it toiik them td seraud)h' u|i. Fruit and trinkets ar(j also 
rushed ahoard for the pui'[iose of trallie, and sales are uracil 
with a, persisteriey that is surprising as well as disagrceahle. 

After this short introduction, we seek rest in the (piiet 
state-room, where none molest, to plan and dream for the mor- 
row. The morning comes full soon (iuough, and in these 
tropical regions that is the most fa\ oi'ahle part of the day. 
Whatever failings may he truthlully attrihated to the peojde 
of these countries, they should ncA'er l)e accused of wasting 
their time in bed in the morning. We were on deck l.ietimes, 
but the natives wei'e there liefore us, and the time till break- 
fast was spent in making tlnni' acrpiaintance. and taking in the 
surroundings. 

The harlior naturally de'ser\'es our first attention. This is 
of couqiarativel}' recent estaldishmeiit, tlniugh the v\[y itscdf is 
ancient. Up to about 1880, Point de tlalle, situated on the 
coast about titty miles south of Colomlio, was the princi[ial 
port, but it stands deserted now. Its liarlxir was incommo- 
dious, besides Ijeing (|uite dangerous of entrance. In IST'J the 
government undertook the construction of the nntst extensive 
breakwater in the world. There is no natural harbor at Co- 
lomlio, though an indenture of the coast furnishes a partial 
protection IVom 1 he north; but by far the most violent winds 
in these regions are the southwest monsoons, which blow with 
resailarity and sonmtimes with gaa.'at force through se\a:'ral 
months of the summer. It was necessary to give the shipping 
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a protection from the tremendous breakers which these winds 
roll up in their coui'se across the Indian Ocean. To do this a 
stone wall was built out into the sea for a distance of one mile, 
at a cost of $3,500,01 lO, It is composed of massive blocks of 
concrete, so firmly laid that they resist unshaken the mighty 
attacks of wind and waves. So that now, except in the case 
of west or northwest winds, the harbor is safe. 

Colombo is noted chiefly for being a port of call and a coal- 
ing station. Situated at the very center of the commerce of 
the Orient, it is a crossing for several important lines of steam- 
ships. It is visited frequently and regularly by nearly all the 
vessels doing business in those waters. On the morning alter 
our arri'^'al the harl)or iiresented a most interestinii" siuht. 
There were six P. and 0. steamships at anchor, besides nu- 
merous others of various lines. P. and 0. is a common 
designation used for the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company, of Loudon. There was a ship From Bombay bound 
to China, another from London to Calcutta, ours from Australia 
to London, a fourth iVom Calcutta to London, still another go- 
ine from China to Bom])ay, and the sixth from China to Lon- 
don. It was an unusual thing for them to meet in this way, 
but slight accidents had detained three of them, and the two 
from China were running in the place of the '" Bokhara, '' 
which had recently been lost in a typhoon in the China Sea, 
with one hundred ami seventy souls on )>oard. We here ob- 
tained our fu'st news of this sad catastrophe, which was made 
sadder to us because so many of our officers and crew had 
friends on the ill-fated ship. 

North of the cit}' is a rocky promontor}', which in centu- 
ries past served as a landmark to tiie iJutcli and l^ortuguese 
voyagers. Facing the water stand some massive buildings, 
giving the place a fine appearance from the decks. In the dim 
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distance are lofty luountaiu tops, while on every hand luxuri- 
ant verdure abounds. 

But we are in haste to get ashore, though our interest in 
this matter is not half so great as that of the crowd of native 
boatmen, who from our first appearance on deck have keitt up 
a continuous wrangle as to who should have a chance to do the 
rowing. Notwithstanding this had been settled more than 
two hours l)efore, it did not relie\-e the })ressure, for the man 
to whom the j(jb was promised was in constant anxiety lest 
some one should underbid him, and carry off the jnize. I was 
not to be corrupted though, and repeatedly assured him that I 
should stand l)y my bargain. 

Every harl)or lias a paddle boat (ir I'owing craft peculiar 
to itself. I do not know what they call those in Colombo, but 
they seem to be founded on a dug-out log. with sides built up 
so that when a passenger sits on a seat he has ample room to 
danolc his feet. But it is so narrow that but one can sit on a 
seat; and if he were very large, he would hangover the sides. 
The ends of this craft are sharp, and under the force of two 
or three paddles it makes rapid time. Such a narrow, top- 
heavy vessel would quickly turn over but for an out-rigger in 
the form of a small log attached to long arms, which runs 
through the water alongside. This out-rigger is sufficiently 
heavy to prevent the boat from capsizing, and is sharpened at 
either end so that it runs easily. These Ijoats are also used 
for fishing purposes, and we saw them fifteen miles or more out 
at sea- on billows of considerable magnitude. On the ocean 
they are dri^'cn l)y a sail. They carry a large sail, and run 
very close to the wind ; and when it is desirable to give 
them more wind than they could carry without capsizing, men 
crawl out along tin? arms and stand upon tlie out-rigger, while 
their craft flics before the breeze, and their little support is 
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dashed through the waves, which completely envelop the dar- 
ing fisherman. The speed these hoats make under these cir- 
cumstances is surprising, while the indifference of the natives 
to the apparent danger goes to show that they are as much at 
home in the water as on the land. Indeed, this is the case 
with all the natives who li^^e on islairds in warm climates ; 
water is not to them an unnatural elenunrt. 

Upon landing, I was met at the customs sheds ])y a crowd 
of natives, every one of whom manifested the greatest interest 
in my welfare. Several, more bold than the rest, greeted me 
as an old friend, in such language as they could command, 
stating that they knew me when I was there before, and re- 
membered me well ! As I marched up the street, I might 
have been taken for an individual of no snrall distinction, so 
great was the throng that pressed around me. It was amus- 
ing at first, but soon became tiresonn:^. The oidy way to get 
rid of the parasites was to ignore them entirely, though some 
of them had to be told to "be off" in a tone that betokened no 
weakness of purpose if they failed to do so. Occasionally an 
appeal to a policeman was necessary. The older beggars soon 
gave it up, and went to look for another arrival, but several 
naked youngsters ran along before me, rubbing their stomachs 
and crying, " Me hungry, me no food, no fadder, no mudder ; 
me hungry.'' 

The streets in the modern part of the town are broad and 
shady. Colombo contains one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants. The island has a population of three million 
and an area of twenty-five thousand scj^uare miles. The south- 
ern end of Ceylon is Init six degrees north of the equator, so 
that there is but little variation in the climate, which generally 
maintains an annual average temperatnre of eighty degrees, or 
sometimes a little higher. The rainfall is abundant, especially 
in the monsoon season when, as we sometimes say, it does not 
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rain, but pours. Vegetation tlourishes in great luxuriance. 
The ooeoa palm and other troi)ieal trees grow naturally wher- 
ever an opportunity is given. 

The Oi'iental Hotel, on the water-front, is a fnic building 
and a suniptunus hostelry. Hesides this one, there are two or 
three other good hotels Ijuilt and managed hy Eurnpcans for 
travelers by sea. Alter a visit to the }iost-oiHee, attention was 
attracted to the neat little carriages backed up against the 
curbstone. They were in the form of light carts with springs, 
hooded, cushioned, and condortably inviting. Their motive 
power was a man, who, placing himself between the shafts and 
grasping one in each hand, would trot oft' with the agility of a 
horse, in fact, with mutdi more celerity than the poor specimens 
of horse-flesh we saw around us. These were jinrikishas, and 
though totally opposed to the idea of one man's riding another, 
curiosity and the ui'gent solicitude of the human horses pre- 
vailed u[)iin me to have one trip. It was a novel ex}ierience, 
and not unpleasant, except for the sight of the nearly naked 
fellow who was tugging in the shafts while streams of sweat 
coursed down his person. IJut there was no liother with whip 
or reins, though I did long for the latter, since it was impossi- 
ble to talk with the man, as it would have been with the ordi- 
nary horse. So he was allowed to take his course. He chose 
a very interesting one indeed, so that it was a pleasure to pay 
him his small fee when the journe_y ended where it began. 
The cervices of a com])etent guide and a horse were obtained 
with which to visit more remote parts of the city. 
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ERE we are to obtain onr only view of Buddhism; 
hr though this religion had its birth in India, it lias 
been very nearly expelled from the laud of its na- 
tivity, the vestiges of a few relies only remaining. 
But here in Ceylon it has obtained a firm footing. Of the 
])opulation of the island more than one half are followers of 
Buddha. Half a million are Hindus, two hundred thousand 
are Mohammedans, and one hundred and fifty thousand profess 
to be Christians. The latter are mostly the result of the la- 
bors of the Roman Catholic missionaries, and it is perfectly 
safe to s;iy that this class do nothing more than profess Chris- 
tianit}^ and in many cases do even that very faintly. In mak- 
ing the transfer from Buddhism to the Catholic Church, the 
individual need not revolutionize his sentiments or practice to 
any perceptible extent. As the church gains influence, she is 
able to hold out inducements of a temporal nature; and this, 
to the poor wretches who struggle with hunger and destitution 
for the merest livelihood, is no small temptation. The scru- 
ples which they may have upon the point of abandoning the re- 
ligion of their fathers are overcome by the thought that there 
is no practical difference between this and that required in 
their relations to Buddha. As this is our first, and will be our 
last, look at Buddhism, a brief sketch of the system may be in 
place here. 

"Buddha" is an ascriptive title rather than a ])roper name. 
Its meaning is ''the enlightened." The religion known as 
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Bmldhisui has existed for nearly twent_y-five hundred years. 
Its founder Avas Gautama, a royal prinee, whose home was in 
northern central India. After marrying happily, a. son was 
born to him, and his home and prospects for the future con- 
tained eA'erything which from a natural standpoint could make 
life desirable. But in the midst of these scenes upon wliicli 
the heart naturally dwells with delight, even in contemplation, 
and which but few can ever realize, Gautama's heart conceived 
an abhorrence for the vanities of life. lie brooded over its un- 
certainties and the unavoidable dissolution which awaits all 
earthly things. His father sought to divert his mind from 
these melancholy reflections by surrounding him with all that 
wealth and honor could bestow ; but it was to no purpose. He 
chose to \e-A\Q all that heart could hold dear, to cut in sunder 
every tie that bound him to earth, and liy a life of rigid asceti- 
cism and contemplation to discover, if possible, the secret of 
true happiness and peace. 

Upon the night in which his first-born came into the 
world, he turned from his home, without a farewell word to 
his beautiful and affectionate wife, or one look at his newborn 
babe. Accompanied by his servant, he passed hastily into the 
wilderness, at the border of which he dismissed his servant 
and sent him back with the horse. Exchanging his robes for 
the rags of a mendicant, cutting off his long hair, the sign of 
his high rank and caste, ho devoted himself for six years to 
rigorous meditation in which posture his images represent him, as 
seen in the illustration. At this time he was tempted to give up 
the struggle and return to a nu)re congenial life ; but his few 
followers deserting him, he once more resolved to continue his 
nn;'ditations. 80 he seated himself under a tree, where he re- 
mained for weary months, until, of a sudden, light broke in 
u|Mjn his soul, and he went forth to preach his new-found doc- 
trine to others. The tree under which he had sat became to 
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him and his folLiwei-.s thu iiKist sacred spot on earth, and was 
called Bohidnima (the tree of intelli^euee), whence we have 
the l)o-tree, whi(di is held in sacred veneration throughout 
India, the tith; lieing applied to the pippul-tree. 

The principle of (iautania's philosophy, briefly stated, seems 
to he that existence is an unmitigated evil; that the only way 
to escajie its evils is to ignore its fact, and to live as nearl\- as 
})ossible as if there were no life. It is therefore necessary to 
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lal)oi- to f[uencli. snuff out. heat down, and exterminate every 
natural emotion, and hecome al»sorl:)ed in the coutem]dation of 
the abstract. To him there was no find such as the heart 
naturally venerates, nnudi less such a one as the Bible reveals. 
(Jautama, being a Hindu, retained his idea of the transmigration 
of souls and the final extinction of individual existence li}^ ab- 
sorption into an indefinite "oiigiual" called "the Nirvana." 
With the private life of Buddha no fault is found. His teach- 
ings embrace lofty seutiments of self-almegation and moral 
f thics. 
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The ioUowiiiji; cijucisu stateinent (if lUiddhisiu is iVdiu u 
gdud auth(irit\' ; — 

" The ]<('}' of the wlmle sclicuic (if UaiMlii.st salvation li(3S 
in what (iautaina t-aUcd his l^'oiir Suliliiiie A^critics. Th(^ hrst 
asserts tliat jiaiii exists ; the sccoinl, that lh(^ caiis(_' of jiaiii is 
dt.'sire or atfaeliiiieiit — tlie iiicainiig of \vhi(di 'will a|i|)(.'a,r 
farther on; and th<3 fonrth shows the way Unit hjads to Nir- 
vana. This \\:\y to Nir\'ana e(Misists in eiiilit tilings: right 
faitli, right judgment, riglit Ltiignage, right pnr|iose, right 
liracliee, right ohedience, light ni(Miior)', and right meditation. 
In (kdi^'oring his preeepts, tlie Binhllia eonsiders men as di- 
vi(hMl into t wo (dasses, — those' who liaA'e end)raeed the relig- 
ious lite (iSramanas), and those ^vho eontinue in the world, or 
are laymen. These last are considered as too much attached 
to existence to feel any desire or lia\e any In.ipe of emaiicipa- 
tion, at least at this stage. But tln/re are certain precepts 
which it is necessary for all to oliey, that tln.'y may not bring 
greater misery npon tlieniscdves in their next hirtli, and rivet 
the lionds of (.'xistence more indissiduhlv. There are ten 
moral precepts or ' precc'iits of aA'ersion.' Fi^'e of these are of 
nni\('rsal application; nannd}', not to kill; not to steal; not 
to commit adnltci\' ; not to lie; not to ho drnnkcn. (3ther 
fne for tlios<' entering (ni the direct pursuit of NirAana hy em- 
hi-acing the ndigions life ai'c : to alistain fronr food out of 
season — that, is, aftei' mid-da\' ; to abstain from dances, tlu/at- 
rical I'epreseiitalioiis, s(nigs and music; to abstain from per- 
sonal ornaments and perfinnes ; to abstain from a lofty and 
luxurious coiuh ; to alistain I'rom taking gold and siher. For 
the regular ascetics oi' monks, there are a, number of s[iecial 
obserA'aiiccs of a V(U'y se\(U'(^ kind. They ain; to dress only in 
rags sc'wed together with tlndr own hands, and to lia\'<^ a 
N'ejlow (doak thrown o\er th(! rags. The\' are to eat only the 
simplest food, and to poss(^ss luithiiig except what the}' get by 
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collecting alms from door (o (lonv in a woodcu Ixnvl. "iily 
Olio meal is allowed tliem, and that iiinst ha eaten before mid- 
day. For a jiart of the _year, they are to live in fi:)rests, with 
no other shelter exce[)t tli(i shadow of a tree ; ami there they 
must sit on their carpet cxvn dni'ing sl<'e}i, to lie down licing 
forbidden. They are allowed to ent(3r the nearest villai:(.' to 
beg food, but tlu?y mnst return to theii' foi'ests before night. 

"Besides the absolutely necessary 'aversions and observ- 
ances' above mentioned, the transgression of which must lead 
to misery in the next existence, there are certain virtues or 
'perfections' of a .sn|iererogatory stoi'y or transcendent kind, 
that tend directly to ' conduct to the other shore' (NirAana). 
The most essential of these are almsgiA'ing or charity, purit}', 
patience, courage, contemplation, and knowledge. Charity or 
benevolence niay be said to tie the characteristic virtue of 
Buddhism, — a charity boundless in its self-abnegation, and 
extending to e^'ery sentient lieing. The benevolent actions 
done by the Bnddha himself, in the course of his many mill- 
ioirs of migrations, were favorite themes with his followers. 
On one occasion, seeing a tigress starvi^I, ami unalile to feed 
her culis, he hesitated not to make his body an oljlation to 
charity, and allowed them to de^■our him. Benc^'olenci' to 
animals, with that tendency to exaggerate a right })rinci})le so 
characteristic of the East, is carried among the Buddhist monks 
to the length of avoiding the destruction of fleas and the most 
noxious vermin, which they remove from their persons with all 
tenderness." 

Buddhism in its best phases, as taught by the idiilosopher 
himself, jiresents the spectacle of a soul struggling with the 
ills of sinful, imirtal life, as they appear to the human under- 
standing, withont the help of divine grace or the enligliten- 
ment of the wisdom that comes from above. It is humanity 
profoundly impressed with an indistinct sense of its own 
11 
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needs, coping single-handed with thr [iruhleui of its own salva- 
tion. The jiictnre is dark Ijoth in rorogrdund and in l.)ack- 
gronnd. Its perspccti-\-e is uni'olicMrd )iv one single ray (it 
hope beaming from the spiritual woi'hl. It romes to those 
who are sick with sin, and de}ii(.'ts their dn-adful condition, 
prescribes ashes and gall for their sorrdw, with the ho[ie ('.') of 
final extinction at last. Analogy and nature tanglit (tautania, 
to some extent, the character of sin, and oljscrvation sliowod 
him some of its common forms. But it was only a, human 
conception of sin, and the remedy was but human. How has 

the grand scheme worked out in practical life? lust as 

every earth-born scheme of human redemption from sin has 
terminated and ever will terminate — in utter fiilure. iJau- 
tama had not the remotest thought of posing as an olijcct of 
worship; he endeavored to teach the contrary of earthly am- 
bition. But his followers soon lost sight of even the main 
elements of the virtue which his system embraced. Biuhlha l)c- 
came a god to them, and his philosophy degenerated into tlic 
most senseless idolatry. There was in it no di-\-ine (dt'inent. 
Separated from Jesus Christ, the world has not Ihe sliglitcst 
power to save itself nor even to check its downward rareer to 
everlasting rnin. 

The visit to one of the temples was one of interest, and 
confirmed the conclusion reached in I'cference to the pi'actic:il 
workings of the system. In front of the indosure stand two 
or three towers of light frame-work, which were hung full of 
rags. These flapping in the wind repeat }ira}ers in behalf 
of the imlividuals who have hung them there ; so that a man 
may hang his bit of cloth npcni the ]ira3'er-tower, and go about 
his business with the happy assurance that his prayers are go- 
ing on continually. The same su]ierstition is seen in Thiljct 
in the mammoth prayer-wheels, in which are placed inuigcs of 
Buddha and prayers innumerable, the wheels lieing turned l)y 
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horse-power, wind, or water-power. Each revolution is sup- 
posed to de\'eh:ip, in Itehalf of the one I'or wliom it is turned, 
all the \ ii'tue there is in the entire ontlit. This it proljahly 
does. Smaller wheels are \'er_y common. Some are carried in 
tlic hiind i)r set up ])y the wayside, as I have often seen in the 
Himalaya ^lountains. They turn nimhly on a, spindhy ami 
those siin})le souls snp[M)se that in turning tliem they receive 
great mei'it. These foolish ideas have their counterpart too in 
Chrislian counli'ies. They forcihly remind us of the very 
familiar stoi'y of the man who, to save time, had his e\'ening 
prater printed and [lasted to his Itediiost. and would jioint to 
tliat as his sentinn.'uts before jumping into bed. Although 
this is an exaggeration of the facts, it doubtless represents 
quite correctly what, in the minds of many worldly-minded 
professors, passes for devotion. 

IJuddhism has ("xtcndcd o\-er a great portion of Southern 
Asia, and holds under its shadow fn'c hundred nullion peojile, 
oi- one third of the inliahitanfs of the earth. But its popu- 
larity is no criterion of its success. The question by which it 
should Ijc tried is. Docs it sa\'e men and women from sin and 
its ci_)nse(|uences ? Docs it elevate its dc^'otees in intelligence 
and moralit^'. and Itriiig to tluun knowledge ami ]iap})iness ? 
It is of the ('artli, earth}', ijcneath the weight of human 
degradation and its own inherent weakness, it quickly surdc to 
its own le^•(d of heathen su[HU-stition, and became entirely im- 
potent ibr any good in the dire necessities of the race. 
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f^XSIDP] the temple we find a corridor extending around 



the inner wall, un both sides of whiidi are figures of 
Buddha in a sitting and pensive posture. Eaeli of 
''^^— -. these is a shrine at whicli small lanqis of cocoa oil are 
kept hurning; the walls are :iilorn(.Ml with i'rescocs of histoi'ical 
events. Upon one side is a recumbent image of Buddha over 
twenty feet long, in which he is represented lying upon his 
right side. The figure is covered with gilt, and inclosed in a 
glass case. It was expected at this place, as at every similar 
one, that the officiating priest wouhl receive a small present of 
money. As we W(n'e aljout to leave, the principal portion of 
the worshipers were transformed at once into a pack of beg- 
gars, whose importunities passed far into the realm of impu- 
dence. One girl, of perliaps fourteen years, more advanced in 
the art than most (diildren, had in her hand a beautiful nosegay 
which she continually urged me to accci)t. Finally, seeing 
that I did not care for it, she placed it in my hand, and after 
waiting i'or a response of co])pers, which was not forthcoming, 
she demanded pay for her flowers. ]5ut I stepped into tlie 
carriage and droA e awa}', retaining the flowers. She ran along- 
side the carriage, insisting ujion pay; but when sin,' did not get 
it, she watched her opportunity and, sjainging up, caught the 
flowers from my hand liefore I was aw:ire "f her movements. 
But they would hardly serve for another trick without being 
repaired ! 
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Tobacco-chewing, one of the foulest practices of modern 
Christendom, fimds a rival in Ceylon and India in the disgust- 
ing habit of chewing the l)etel leaf Men, women, and chil- 
dren seem to chew this substance almost eonstantly. It is 
chewed in a green state, and is therefore juicy. The dark red 
color of the juice is allowed to discolor teeth, lips, and the ad- 
jacent external territory, Avith a reckless disregard for persomd 
ajii)earance. The taste of the green leaf is of a spicy fLivor 
and not so pungent as that of tobacco, but its deep and copious 
coliiring matter renders its use about as disgusting as that of 
its civilized (?) congener. 

The inhabitants of Ceylon are of various origin and shades 
of color, from the white British oihcer to the coal-ljlack Ethi- 
opian. Besides the Cingalese, or native dwellers, the prevail- 
ing element is the Tamil fronr the adjoining shores of Southern 
India ; next are the Arabs, then the Malays, the Al)yssiuians, 
and others. The Europeans number about five thousand. 
Ceylon is a dependency of the British empire. The adminis- 
tration is in the hands of a governor appointed by Great Britain, 
and assisted by a council of fi^'e. Ceylon was formerly noted 
for the colfee which it exported, but its culture having been 
almost wholly discontinued on account of diseases of the plant, 
tea has taken its place. In 1879 coffee was exported to the 
value of over fifteen million dollars ; in ten years it had fidlen 
to one tenth of that amount; and during that time the produc- 
tion of tea increased in the same proportion. Other articles of. 
export are cinchona, cocoa-nut oil, and cinnamon. The money 
of Ceylon is the rupee divided into one hundred cents, instead 
of the pice and pies of India. 

The fruit and vegetalde market, situated in the center of 
the city, is a most interesting sight to visitors. The strange 
varieties of vegetables, fruits, and fiowers ronstitute a museum 
to the stranger, and afford him a large amount of pleasuraljle 
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stud}'. The city is ueavly divided b}' ;i larpe tVesli-water lake 
toiiiied Ity water from the uionntaiiis. The iii'iiiei])al parlv is 
called the Cimiainou (rardeii. This is not, as one might be led 
to sui»[)Ose tVoni the name, a ,<:ai'den wher(^ cinnamon is culti- 
vati.'d, l)nt a pulilic park in which all sorts tif trees, shrubs, and 
flowers grow. In the midst of the park stands the Govern- 
ment Museum, a place of exceeding interest on account of the 
strange specimens it contains. But the entire city partakes so 
much of the nature of a park that one does not appreciate the 
really beautiful garden so much as he would if it graced some 
other city. For on all sides the stately palm, loaded at this 
tiun? with ripening clusters of nuts, the spreading mango and 
rubber trees, the much-heard-of banyan, with cinnamon trees 
ami luxuriant banana ]ilants growing everywhere, form a 
continual scene of loveliness. In the European jiortion of the 
city many of the residences are very beautiful, the attractive- 
ness being greatly heightened by the lavish display of foliage 
and tlowers. A walk out on the In'eak water, as far as the 
dashing seas would permit, in company with a Christian Eng- 
lish })oliceman, formed an agreeal^Ie feature of the day, which 
was pleasantly finished by a dri^-e along the Galle Face, a sea- 
side promenade, ornamented with boulevards, walks, and beds 
of choice flowers. Upnn the sandy l)each the rolling breakers 
are constantly displaying their graceful an<l majestic forms. 

Our vessel from Colombo to Calcutta was the " Chusan," 
from London. And as it was at the beginning of the cool sea- 
son, it was full of passengers returning id India, after their 
summi'.r vacation. Among the passengers was a goodly num- 
ber of missionaries, sonuj of wJunn were going (uit for the first 
tinui. The strait between Ceylon and the mainland of India 
is not of sufhrient depth for large vessels, so the trip to Cal- 
cutta has to be nnuh; by sailing around the southern and east- 
ern sides of the island. It being fine weather, we enjoyed a 
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delightful ride, nearly all the way in sight of tlie lovely mount- 
ains and ragged eliil's of the land where " every prospect 
pleases, and only man is vile." 

Leaving Colombo at half j>ast five on Friday evening, we 
neared the harhor of Madras late on the aftcriu)on of (Sunday. 
The shores are so low that at a distance of ten miles or more 
the city appears to ))e sitting \\\w\\ the water, for the buildings 
are in sight sonnj time before tlie land can be seen. 

The city being built u}ion the open beach or roadstead, the 
harbor is an artificial one, formed by two arms of a Itreakwater 
built of immense blocks of concrete tundjled into the sea, in- 
stead of being laid in symmeti'ical shape as at Colombo. The 
two arms do not cj^uite meet at their extremities, thus leaving 
an opening through ■which vessels pass. Ships are not aide to 
come to the shore, but loading and unloading must Ije done by 
means of lighters and small boats. 

Madras is the third city in India. Tt is located (ni the 
Bay of Bengal, about midway Ijctween the southern }ioint of 
the country and the mouth of the Ganges. Its population is 
four hundred and thirty thousand, C(nnposed mainly of Tamils 
and Telugus, the two principal nationalities of Southern India. 
The city stands upon, or very near, the line that divides their 
territories. The natives of this })art of Imlia are much darker 
than those f irther north. Here England gained her first foot- 
hold in India. Madras was established by the British, repre- 
sented by Francis Day, in 16o9. Ijong-continned missionary 
work has l)een bestowed here, and it is claimed that there are 
forty-five thousand Christians in the cit_y. There are about 
thirty Christian church edifices, some of which are of large 
size and comfortable appearance.' 

Arriving in the harbor late in the evening, no attempt was 
made to go ashore except b}' those who had now reached 
their destination. Among these were two young ladies who 
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had come to meet their going-to-be husbands, wliom they had 
never seen before that evening, when they came on board to 
meet them. The ladies had come in answer to advertisements, 
and appeared to be persons of culture and gentility. The ex- 
citing interest with which they met their future companions was 
shared by all the passengers who had formed their acnuaint- 
ance. So far as an onlooker could ol)ser\'e, there was no 
shadow of disappointment in the meeting to mar the prospect 
of a happy future. 

The following morning we were notified that the vessel 
would remain but a short time in port, therefore no time was 
to 1)0 lost. There was no difficulty in finding a conveyance 
ashore, for the moment one appeared to be contemplating such 
a move, the natives would eagerly scramlile over each other to 
get him to go in their boats. i\.fter quite a scrimmage of this 
kind, I made an agreement with a party who was to take me 
to shore and return for a stipulated sum. The boats in this 
haibor are great lumbering craft Iniilt for cargo, of rude planks 
sewed tegether. They are propelled by from six to ten coolies 
with paddles consisting of round paddle-blades fastened to the 
end of long, slender poles. Our boat, on account of its size 
and weight, could not come very near the shore; therefore I 
was loaded upon the shoulders of three men, who took me to 
dry land, l^'or this service each demanded a fee, having paid 
which, I was told that the price agreed upon for the trip 
would answer for only one wa}', and I would have to pay the 
same for my return. I did not argue the case then, but con- 
cluded that I would see about it later. 

It turned out that one of the men in tlu' l)oat Avas a pro- 
fessional guide, who attached himself to my service with a 
devotion that was really int(U'esting. Shake him off I could 
not; so, making a virtue of necessity, I bargained fiti- his serv- 
ices, with a carriage. He })r(jved to Ite competent, and was 
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worth all he asked in defending me from a worse crowd of 
beggars than I had e\'er dreamed of. I was traveling entirely 
alone, and often fonnd it a great disadvantage to have to cope 
single-handed with a mnltitude who regard the traveler as their 
legitimate prey, from whom they must wrest the very last 
cent by begging, swindling, or cajolery. In a country where 
a very few cents is an ordinary wage for a day's work, an 
hour or so vigorously spent upon a stranger's sympathy or 
gullibility will sometimes permit them to take two or three 
holidays. On this particular occasion, an attempt was made 
to take advantage of my apparent greenness, but in the main 
it proved a bootless pursuit, for it does not require very much 
acuteness of vision to perceive their knavish tricks. 

The People's Park, the burning-field, where the dead are 
cremated, the central market, and a general drive through the 
city comprised my visit to Madras. The first-mentioned point 
is not worthy of special attention wdren compared with the 
botanical and zoological gardens to be seen in many other 
places. The sight of some strange animals was of interest, 
though of these the alligators, wdio possess two pairs of e3'es, 
one upon the upper and another on the under side of the head, 
only were remarkalde. This is a very conveirient arrangement 
for creatures that have to look both up and down for their food. 
The keeper would roll them over for inspection, and stir them 
up wdth a pole for their exercise and our amusement. 

The very crowded condition of the cities impresses the 
stranger in all these Eastern countries. The people live in 
swarms. Even the villages are compact; hence one who is ac- 
customed to the liberal room of Western towns would get but 
an inadequate idea of the population of a city from its apparent 
or comparative size. 

A boy for the first time in a menagerie does not gaze with 
greater wonder and interest upon the strange sights than does 
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a man from Northern ciA'ilizalinii look njion tlie contiuuall}' 
shifting panorama of strango scenes th;it is [lassiiiv l)elbre liis 
eyes, as he visits the "other si(h' " of the worhl I'nr tlie tirst 
time. Everything lie beholds is dilferent from whaf he is ae- 
cnstomed to see. The color and m;iiniers of the [joople, their 
strange dress, strange hnildings, bazaars and shojis, modes of 
conveyance, — in fact, every feature upon which the eye rests, 
— all are new and strange. At the close of the lii'st day one 
could write almost a volume on the remarkalile things he has 
seen. But in a very short time he will again b(.' surprised, — 
fhis time at himself; for he is becoming so accustomed to 
these things that they no longer attract attention. When 
asked to tell what he has seen, he has forgotten his first 
impressions, and can recall but little that is worthy of re- 
mark. Thus rapidly does the nund accommodate itself to its 
surroundings ! 

As soon as I was seated in the lioat for the return, and wo 
had fairly pushed otf the shore, pay. — doulile pay, — was de- 
manded, which was promptly refused. I was told that they 
would not row me to the ship unless I paid them. I signifieil 
my willingness to stay where we were, and so we lay cjuiet 
for some time; but fearing that the vessel might lea\e, I or- 
dered the crew to take me on liDtird. A"(.u'liall\' refusinu', yet 
practically yielding, by slow degrees we readied ihe ship: but 
then they carefully kept clear of the gangway, and insisted 
upon having their pay. My answer was that they would get 
nothing till I was on the ship. I was near the middle of the 
boat, and apparently indiiferent about getting off, as I saw that 
the vessel was not going for some time. Seeing me so com- 
fortable, they too became careless, and let the beat Ijump 
against another which was tied to tlie ship's companion-wav- 
Before they realized it, their passenger was skii)ping across the 
other boat and up the ladder. They (|uickly fulluwed, angrily 
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demanding their money. Reaching the deck, they received 
thi' sum agreed upon Ibv the round trip, and for (heir furtlier 
trouhle were uuceremonious]_y tumlded oiF the steamer by the 
boatswain and his rnen. 

The man wlio acted as guide was not at all satisfied witli 
the liberal price agreed upon for his services, and the driver of 
the carriage insisted that he had not received his [lay. In 
short, every man of them who had ^'olunteered any trifling 
service or advice wanted pay. The guide assured me in start- 
ing out that he was a good, honest Christian ; tliat he gave all 
his money to God, and did not use it for himself, or his mother, 
or his wife, or his sister, but gave all to the Lord. Yet he 
f. ho wed his l)ringing up in making change by trying to cheat 
me every time an opportunity offered itself. 

Considering the character of my experience, it was with 
no particular regrets upon my part that we sailed out upon the 
broad Bay of Bengal. The chief officer asking me what I 
thought of Madras, I could but re}ily that it was the liest 
place to get out of that I had ever seen. Let us stop here to 
look at this matter in the sober light of a better experience 
and wider observation. People from our civilization usually 
ol^tain and carry away from India the opinion that the natives 
are a, race of unmitigated liars and thieves; and they attach to 
the character of the peojile all the o})proln'ium which such a 
reputation carries in countries of Christian education. This is, 
however, a wrong estimate of their real character ; for a per- 
son's character depends upon at least two things : first, the 
standard by which he has been educated ; second, the faithful- 
ness with which he lives up to that standard — not his fidelity 
in livir]g up to what has been taught us, but to wliat has l)een 
taught him. It is unreasonable for us to hold peoiile in unen- 
lightened countries amenal)le to our own moral code, when 
these principles have not been taught them. 
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E left INIadras iit noon on Monday ; and as the pilot 
who took ns ont of the harbor was leaving the 
bridge, he Avas overheard to remark that there was 

a, heavy eyclone on the other side of the bay, next 
to Burniah, and as it was making its way northwest, we would 
probably meet it. These words quickly going around among 
the passengers caused some uneasiness, for a cyclone in these 
waters often means destruction to the vessels that happen to 
be in its path. But the outcome proved the wisdom of that 
old proverb which tells us not to trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles us. 

The quantity of silt that is brought down by the Ganges 
and Brahmapootra ri^^ers and discharged into the bay, forms ex- 
tensive bars which render navigation difficult for more than 
fifty miles Ijelow where the mouths of the rivers are reached. 
At this distance from the mainland the pilot-station is located 
on a shi}) at anchor. We pickeil up our pilot still farther out at 
sea, on the afternoon of Wednesday, and slowly made our way 
toward the entrance of the shiftino- channel. Durin"' that 
night we had an experience which called to mind the predic- 
tion of the Madras pilot. As usual, nearly all the passengers 
were sleeping on the open decks. The heat below was too 
oppressive for sleeping, and so the obliging stewards spread 
our mattresses and coverings in any eligible spot which we 
might choose. My location was the cover of the main hatch 
forward. At midnight we were suddenly aroused from 

[ 17.5 ] 
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our iK'jircrul sliinilM'r.s by ii dasliiug raiu, aceoiiipauied by 
bliiiiliiii; sIk'i'Is of li,<i,hl)iiiiii' and almost deafeiiing peals of 
thnudcr. To us thci-c seemed to I)e no preliminaries to this 
storm. If there were, we were not made aware of them, and 
before we ronld seranddi- out of bed and under shelter, what 
little elothing we had on, together with bed and bedding, 
was thorougldy drenehed. 

But that was not all there was to it, for to be so rudely 
awakened from peaeeful sleep into the wildest eommotion of a 
tropieal storm, was rather too miudi for some weak nerves ; so 
while some were laughing and wringing their elothing, others 
were screaming and wringing their hands, thiidving that we 
were at the nn?rey of the dreaded eyelone. Ami, as if to add 
to the confusion, the shiji's engines were stopped, and the 
great whistle slirieked out its warning to other vessels to keep 
clear of us. Tlnu'e was hai'dly any wind, so that the sea was 
reasonably calm ; liut such torrents of rain, such crashing and 
flashing of serial artillery, I never had heard or seen e([ualed. 
It was my privilege to comfort a poor Eurasian, a government 
telegrajih ofticer. who was so frightened that he rushed about 
imjarnng iu terror. Not fe{ding any fear on this occasion, I 
enjoyed the (hnnonsti-ation, though impressed with a sense of 
human helplossness in the presem.M.' of su(di forces. In a short 
time, the storm liaving ])assed over, we were on our way again. 
But iM'fore moiaiing the vessel anchored, as it became danger- 
ous to ju'ocood \vilhout daylight. 

That branch of the delta which we W(>re seeking, and upon 
whi( li Calcutta stands, is called ttie lloogly BiA'cr. It is 
tornied by the junction of tln.^ first two off-shoots from the 
(ranges, and in this uuite(l form it is one hundrt'd and twenty- 
fn'c mil(!s long, lieing a ))i-ancli of the sacred ri\'er, the same 
character is allrihuti'd to it. Indeed, it is regarded as the 
nuisl sacred [)ortion of the delta. The first land we reached 
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was the island which bears the name of Saugur. It is quite a 
body of land, and is regarded as an especially sacred spot, 
since it is the place where "Mother Ganges" loses herself in 
the sea. At this point some of the most celebrated of Hindu 
feasts and cer(Moonies are carried on, and at certain seasons 
the devotees ilocdi here by thousands. It is here perhaps that 
we have more authentic evidence of the practice of Hindu 
Avonien casting 1 heir tialjies to crocodiles than aiiywlierc e!se 
in India. It is strenuously denied by many that such things 
GA^er took place. 

Many, also, who are well-versed in the customs and history 
of the people, reject the much-talked-of story of self-destruc- 
tion nnder the car of Ju2,"o,'ernaut, as somethin"' altogether im- 
probable. Sir Wm. Hunter, for instance, speaks of the report 
in this manner : " Nothiu"' can be more nniust than the vulvar 
story wdiich associates his car-festival with the wholesale self- 
murder of his worshipers. Vishnu is always a bright and 
friendly god, who asks no offerings Ijut flowers, and to whom 
the sheddino; of blood is an olfensc The official records and 
an accurate examination on the s[)ot disprove the calumnies o!' 
some English writers on this subject." 

As regards the Juggernaut storj^, it is probable that in the 
crush and excitement, when nnuiy thousands were struggling 
to obtain places at the ropes, some would stumble and fall un- 
der the massive wheels. Still further, it might be that some 
forlorn or aged persons to wlnnn life seemed a burden would 
commit suicide in this wa}'. But it is not probable that the 
custom was either sanctioned or practiced to any extent as a 
voluntary sacrifice of human life. In regard to casting babies 
to alligators, it is not unlikely that in a time when the murder 
of female infants was practiced to a horrible extent, and sanc- 
tioned by common consent, this way of disposing of un- 
welcome children was resorted to. But it would be difficult, 
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;it the present time, to discover mix ti'iice of sueli a revoltiiiL; 
rusti)iii. espeeially since infanticide is niaile a crime b_v law. 

No sooner had we approa(dn'd near enon^ti:h the mainland to 
obtain a ^'iew. than the idea of "" India's coral sti'ands " ijuickh- 
vanished. The shores are nunhly Inn^'. and the wlnde reiiion 
is hut the alluvial wash of the river deiiusited in the apes pa-t. 
Signs of life soon a[ipeareil on either hank, and it was more 
than one jiair of eyes could do to take in all the sights that 
were jiresented to tlie right and to the left, tegetluir with the 
medley of strange craft that were ci.intinually sweeping liy. 
It is eighty miles up the ri^'er to Calcutta. On our ship all is 
bustle and expei/tancy. Among all our passengers there seemed 
to be I)ut one win) was not anticipating a reeeptioiL li}' friends. 
Those who were ciuning home kindly }iointed out to strangers 
and nanu'd the various points of interest. As we drew near 
the city, jute-mills, cotton-factories, and other manufacturing 
establishments appeared. We sailed i)ast the liotanical (har- 
dens, and entered the narrow channel Ijetween two solid rows 
of vessels which lim;'d either shore. They were anchored t(.) 
I)uoys,and ranged five or six abreast for a distance of over one 
mile. I have never seen so large an assemblage of sailing 
craft in any port as were gathered there. Here were ships of 
all nations, some of which had evidently been waiting long for 
a cargo. 

At about two o'clock on the afternoon of November 3. we 
drew u]) to the wharf. The gang-plank was soon thrown up 
to our deck, and we entered heathendom in earnest — lint not 
such a heathendom as our childhood fancies had painted. Cal- 
cutta is called the " city of palaces " in irony \)y the visitor, 
but in reality by its denizens; but whatever we call it, it is 
a mighty metropolis, full of the huni and huldjut) of fiusiiu'ss. 
It being the capital of the country, quite a number of Euro- 
peans are naturally and necessarily drawn hither. In the out- 
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lying portions of tlie city, and along tho magnificent boulevard 
which faces the river, ai'c residences of the Avealthy classes, 
Ijoth native and European. 

After three weeks of living on shipboard, and then landing 
in this strange, confusing place, nothing seemed so desirable as 
a f|uiet spot in which to get square with the world once more, 
ijearning that the train tVir Darjeeling left at about four o'clock, 
I made haste to transact a little necessary business, and was 
driven to the railway station in a close-covered, square-topped 
carriage called a "gharry," which in India takes the place of a 
hack. AVithin two hours from the time of disemb.arking, I was 
leaving the 0[)posite side of the city, drawn ))y the iron horse 
at a flying rate of speed. The train glided along with a 
smoothness that was very pleasant. The carriages of the first 
and second classes are generally twenty feet in length, and 
divided into two compartments which are entered through 
doors from a platform, or at the side. Along each side is a 
seat of good width, and a third one with a reversible back runs 
through the middle. Above the side seats are two folding shelves 
which may be let down at night to serve as fjerths. Nearly 
eA'eryone traveling in India carries his bed with him. It need 
not consist of more than a blanket and a pillow, or it may be a 
more elaborate outfit. The railways supply sufficient carriages 
so that not more than five passengers need ride in a compart- 
ment, and generally not more than three; and a rupee judi- 
ciously bestowed upon the guard, or conductor, will generally 
give a European passenger sole occupancy. When night comes 
on, he spreads his bed on the long seat, and quietly rests till 
morning. 

On this oi'casion our journey was rudely liroken at about 
nine o'(dock in the e"\'eniiig l)y arri^ ing at the banks of the 
(.langes lii\"er, where it was necessary to transfer. (!)n the 
deck of a comfortable fei'ry-steamer I thoroughly enjoyed 
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the moonlight ride of four or five miles on the majestic stream. 
1 must confess to some strange impressions that evening, — so 
far away from frieiuls, and floating calmly down that y'wav 
whose name was associated with the weird and niystical realms 
of childhood's fancy. At this point the river has its greatest 
volume. It has received its last tributary, and has not yet 
divided its waters. Reaching the other hank, we were soon 
ensconced once nmre in a comfortable temporary l)('d,and there 
permitted to sleep till the sun was ready for another da}''s 
business. 

We reached Siliguri in time for breakfast. All niglit we 
had been riding across the level Clangetic plain toward the 
Himalayas to the north. Thus far, we had gained practically 
nothing in altitude. But for some time the snow-top]ied 
mountains had been looming up before us, and now we were 
at their base. We must now exchange the ponderous train of 
the v^alley for the light mountain climber, wliich runs on a 
two-foot gauge. There stood a vigorous looking little ten-ton 
eno'iue, havino' its entire weight uijon its driviuG; wheels. Tlie 
carriages, accommodating about sixteen passengers each, are 
not much larger than an ordinary omnibus, on account of the 
sharp curves in the line. The sides are open all around, 
though they may be closed with curtains. We are soon ready 
for a start upon the most intensly interesting ride that it has 
ever been my fortune to take. There now remained a little 
over fifty miles of distance to Darjeeling. One fourth of 
this is through jungle and forest before the ascent really 
begins ; then in the next thirty miles we must rise seven 
thousand four hundred feet and then descend four hundred 
in the latter part of our j(jurney. As we begin to rise, we 
are impressed with the grandeur of the heights that tower 
overhead. But we soon find that these were all low foot-hills, 
and having mounted them, there are others like them still l)e- 
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fore us ; and these being at last t)eneath ns, we are almost 
awestricken to see yet grander heights, and to be told that we 
must gain not only those but others beyond. 

The government road from Sikkim to Thibet is followed 
very closely, though when the grade becomes too steep tor the 
engine, detours are made for loops. switchl)acks, tunnels, and 
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every other <levire by which altitude may be gained ].)y steanj- 
power. There are double loops, figure 8's, and zigzags ahmg 
the UKiuntain-sides. A doulile loop is shown in thi^ engraving. 
Small sections of track may be seen on each side of the picture, 
and the rails emerge from the ground near the center of 
the picture. As we gain in height, tlie landscape below 
us expands to our view. The plucky engine ])uifs away at 
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its loud, and succeeds in whirling us around sharp curves and 
over frightful Ijridges, as ra])idly as one cares to ride in such 
places. A yawning precipice is now directly in front, to the 
very edge of which the engine rushes, then suddenly turns, and 
in an instant the passenger is startled to find himself clutching 
the arms of his seat, while he is hanginti' o^'er an embankment 
(hiwn which he can look many hundred feet perpendicularl}^ 
Glancing over the plain below, to the farthest range of vis- 
ion, he sees the land bathed in golden sunshine, through 
which the ri-\'ers run like silver threads. Abo^'e and beyond 
him he sees the towering heights of the everlasting mount- 
ains ; never has he been so perfectly impressed with the great- 
ness of the works of his Creator. 

As we ascended, the precipices increased in dizzy height, 
till at hist it became necessary for me to turn my face to the 
wall of rock that rose above us on the opposite side ; for my 
head was whirling and my heart became faint with an over- 
powering sense of grandeur which cannot be expressed. The 
wagon road is in an excellent state, and crowded with people 
and vehicles passing up and down. Those Ave met were carr}'- 
ing tea and produce to Siliguri ; the ones returning were laden 
with such supplies as the people in the hill country and Thibet 
beyond required. Not more strange were the rude outfits 
than were the people themselves. 

At the altitude of five thousand feet, we passed into the 
clouds, which for a time allowed us but occasional glimpses of 
the scenery. Although this was a relief, yet there was such 
a fiiscination in the scenery that we could hardly endure to 
ha^'e it shut otf. By and by, we emerged above tlie clouds, 
and then, although Ave could not look into the depths below, 
Ave could look in Avonder u})on the upper side of clouds, be- 
neath Avhich Ave had lived so many years. From time to time, 
Ave became conscious of a change in the temperature, and 
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gradually drew from the stock of clothing Ave had with us A'est, 
coat, overcoat, then mittens and mufHer, and finallj a fur rol)e. 
At last we began to wish for a stove. 

I traveled many weary miles to see that place, hut I have 
since felt that if it had ])een just to enjoy that mountain ride, 
and then co hack auain, it would have reiiaid the trouhle. 
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ARJEELINCr lies three hnndred itnd eighty-seven 
miles north from Calc'utta, and is situated on a s[»ur 
of the Senchul Mountains which jut out from the 
main range. Its population varies greatly according 
to the season. In summer its cottages are all filled with peo- 
ple from Calcutta and other parts, but in winter there are any 
number of them " to let." A large sanitarium is located here, 
conducted by the government, and }iatronized very liberally 
by invalids who come here to recei^'o lienefit fi'om the in^'igor- 
ating air. The treatment does not vary from that of the m'di- 
nary hospital. The ''Woodlands" hotel, which became our 
home for a few days, is perched on the mountain side, two 
hundred feet almost directly above the railway station. 

In this country no traveler carries his own luggage. Gen- 
erally he is accompanied ))y his own ser\'ant, who takes charge 
of such matters ; but if this is not the case, upon alighting 
from the train he is at once surrounded by a pushing, bawling 
crowd of "bearers" (a caste) who jostle and scold each other 
to get their hands on valise, bundle, trunk, or whatever he 
may possess. They cunningly divide the [lackages among 
themselves, so that as many as possible may earn something, 
unless this ruse is headed off b}" the traveler who, in authori- 
tative tone and gestures, commands the whole pack to lay his 
goods down, and indicates one tnan wdunn he is willing to pay. 
and let him divide it up as he chooses. The result is that he 
takes the lot. I found it useless to try any other course ; no 
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matter how independent and democratic a person may be at 
home, liere he ninst recognize the nuiltitnde of ])Oor wretches 
who dejiend fVn- the most meager sn[»port with wliich it is pos- 
sible to sustain life, upon their opportunities to render little 
services, and receive therefor but a trifle, which it is really 
cruel to deny them. These people being always at hand, a 
white man rarely lifts his valise or carries a package, for he 
finds the nuisance of a crowd following him if lie undertakes 
to do his own work, to be greater than he cares to en(.lur(_' for 
the sake of the cent or two with which he can hire the work 
done ; besides, he can thus satisfy popular custom, and perhaps 
help a starving family. 

The bearers at Darjeeling were mostly young girls. And 
as this was my first ex])ericnce, it seemed a little ungallanl to 
see them load up with heavy packages. But I finally yielded 
to what seemed the inevitable, and a fine specimen of girlhood 
about sixteen years of age proceeded to load my })ossessions 
upon her back. I ]iroposed to divide the load between us, but 
she would not listen to it, so I started to climb the steep jiath. 
It was soon necessary, in the tliin air, for me to stop for 
breath, but those Bhutian damsels, loaded with trunks and 
valises, walked nimbly past without waiting for the empty- 
handed travelers who lay i)anting by the wayside. 

Any attempt to describe the grandeur of the scenery in 
the midst of which Darjeeling is situated would be vain. The 
next morning after arriving was the Sabbath. After taking 
chota liasri (little breakfast) upon arising, according to univer- 
sal custom, I went to the top of Mount Jaloiiin immediately 
above the hotel. It was yet early, the sun not having come 
in sight from behind the mountiiins. But it has a good excuse 
for its tardiness, seeing that the nujuntains are twenty thou- 
sand feet in height. The pen hesitates to undertake the task 
of desci'ibing the glorious scene which was now spread- before 
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me. I was standing seven thousand ami five liundred feet 
above the sea. on the point of a short range of foot-hills. From 
northwest to southwest, swinging around to the east, the gi- 
gantic mountains formed'sin amphitheater crowned with everlast- 
ing snow. In the small opening of the circle to the west lay 
the dark recesses of the Ranjit valley, in which, thousands ol' 
feet below, lay heavy banks of motionless clouds. 

In the nujuntain wall are not less than eight peaks, the 
lowest of which rises twenty-two thousand feet above the sea. 
To the north was old Kanchanjanga, whose hoary head reaches 
the height of twenty-eight thousand seven hundred and fifty 
feet, or nearly five and a half miles pcrjiendicularly. Just lie- 
hind this monster, but out of sight from our standiioint, sits 
her slightly superior neighbor. Mount Everest, three hundred 
feet higher, the highest peak in the world. These peaks were 
covereil with the purest snow; and as the sun rose slowly 
behind them, their outlines shone like Inirnished gold, while 
the immaculate whiteness of their snowy sides was enhanced 
by contrast with the wooded heights and \alleys that inter- 
veneil. 

An inexpressible rapture filled the heart and bated the 
breath as I gazed upon the scene whose beauty and glory I 
never expect to see equaled till God once more makes all 
things new. It was a fit place in which to spend a. Sabbath 
of rest. The surroundings seemed to bring the soul into close 
conrmunion with its Maker. The greatness of God never ap- 
peared in more striking contrast with our own insignificance. 
And inv(jluntarily the language of praise flowed from heart 
and lips. 

Such we apprehend to be the object of the Sabbath. It is 
not designed to be an empty and formal cerenujny, Imt to di- 
rect the mimi to the active contemplation of God as manifested 
in his work, esjiecially in that grandest of all revelations, his 
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Son Jesus Christ. Whether viewing the majestic in natui-(i or 
the humbler forms of life and the minute beauties of creation, 
we may see in all things the handiworlc of (toil indicating his 
character of wisdom, truth, ami love. AVlien the world was 
made and perfect harmony and happiness reigned everywhere, 
the first Sabbath was kept. The asseml)led universe viewed 
with admiration and glad surprise the work of the divim:' Hand. 
God himself beheld, and lo, it was very good. Then the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons nt (lud slniutcil 
for joy. This song of praise was in honiu' nf ('hrist. fur Ijy 
him and for him were all things made. 

The Son of God is the great Creator. Through him the 
Father ordained the worlds. The apostle tells us that "■ by 
him were all things created that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be; thrones, or do- 
minions, or principalities, or powers ; all things were created 
by him, and for him." After having wrought in creation, 
Christ rested upon and then blessed the seventh day. When 
upon earth, he acknowledged the day as his own, saying that 
"•the Son of man is Lord also of the Sabl»ath-day." And as 
in the beginning it was the sign of his creative power, so now 
in these days it is also the sign of his work in redem]ition. 
And thus the original Sabbath stands forever as the memorial 
of God and of his Son. 

After some hours spent in contomi)lation of these gr;ind 
themes, the upper air meanwhile becoming wanner, the clouds 
began to rise in the valleys, till the curtain was drawn. 

As we are to have a brief time for rest here in this grand and 
beautiful place, far above the simmering plains Avith their teem- 
ing millions of people, it will be our l:)est opportunity to glance 
over India by anticipation, and point out some of the charac- 
teristic facts that our visit will reveal, Ijut which, if previously 
understood, will render our visit more intelligible. 
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Books innumerable have been written on India ; and there 
were in our minds some vivid images of bandjoo jungles, 
sti'ipcd tigers, deadly serpents, gigantic juggernauts, burning 
widows, and children thrown to the alligators. But those who 
for the first time come to India cariying such notions with 
them will find a double task imposed upon them — to unlearn 
the untrue, as well as to learn the truth of everything as it is. 
One will furnish about as mutdi astonishment as the other. 
To begin with, here is this significant statement : India covers 
nearly one and one-half million square miles of territory, or 
al)Out one thirty-fifth of the earth. It contains nearly three 
hundred million people, or almost one fifth of the earth's popu- 
lation. The world's average density of population is twent_y- 
eight pers(jns to the square mile. For India the a^'erage is 
one hundred and eighty-six to the mile. In the United 
States it is one tenth of that, or eighteen to the mile. In 
several of the provinces of India there are over four hundred 
and fifty people to the mile. In Bengal there are four hun- 
dred and seventy -four, in Oudh fi\-e hundred and twenty-two 
peo})le living on each square mile of territory. The longest 
extent of the country from north to south is nineteen hundred 
miles, and from east to Avest it is just about the same. The 
southern extremity, or apex, reaches to within eight degrees 
of the equator. Its eastern shores are washed by the Bay of 
Bengal ; its western coast, by the Arabian Sea. Since the 
cession of Burmah to Great Britain, and its union with the 
Indian dependencies, India nearly encircles the Bay of Bengal. 
The long shores of the peninsula are washed by broad seas 
Avhich have in all ages presented a l)arrier to invasion. The 
base of the pyramid extends into Asia ; but even here it is not 
left without an effectual defense. TTae majestic Himalayas, 
the most gigantic range of mountains in the world, form a 
natural, rocky, and impassable rampart for a distance of nearly 
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two thousand miles. On the northwest angle the Hindoo-Koosh 
mountains form the lioundary, but they constitute one system ; 
and as they apiu'oach the sea, the lofty heights degenerate 
into elevated plateaus, and are pierced by various passes. 
Through these have passed all the invaders of India. 

But besides forming a wall of defense to India, the Hima- 
layas serve other purposes of even greater practical good. 
During the monsoon season the strong winds from the ocean 
bring vast clouds of vapor over the Lmd. In southern India 
the rains begin in June, gradually extending northward so 
that they reach the nin'thern regions a month later. The 
thirsty soil drinks greedily deep draughts of the life-giving 
moisture ; but the great mass of the dense clouds are hurried 
off toward the arid regions of Thibi^t, where rain is almost 
unknown. But as they are about to leave India, the high 
mountains present a staunch liarrier to their further progress. 
Being driven against the sturdy sides of the IIimala\'as, or 
encircling their crowns, they are jirecipitated in copious rains 
on the foot-hills or piled in Aast drilts and fields of snow on 
the summits. During the I'ainy season, which extends from 
July to September inclusive, the southern slopes of these 
mountains ha^e a ]ihenomenal fill of rain. In the proA'ince of 
Assam the rain-fall is the heaviest in tlie world. The average 
annual fdl is over four hundred inches, and in ISbl it received 
eight hundred and five inches. This year there fell in the 
month of July three hundred and sixty-six inches. This 
means a foot of water a day. Of course official figures are 
required to give a satisfactory confirmation to such reports, 
but this statement is based on such testimony. The fall for 
the entire year would liave covered the country with sixty- 
se^'cn fi.'et oi' water. The snow is melted by the rays of the 
sun during the hot \):tvi of the year, thus dealing out this 
immens(! storo of moisture to the thirsty plains bebiw. 
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The climate of India, divides itself into two seasons, the 
waian and the hot. The tennierature descends to the warm 
degrees in the latter part of Octobei-, and by the first of 
November it is quite endural)le with the mercury in Calcutta 
between eighty and ninety degrees P^ahreidn^it. This is the 
time to visit India ; and it is then that steamships are crowded 
Avith those who are going thither. But even at that time of 
year, the rays of the sun are very hot, and the head of the 
stranger needs to be well protected with a double uml)rella 
and a sola inpl hat. This state of the weather continues 
till February. During this time there is no rain except per- 
haps a little at about Christmas. From then on the heat 
increases until April and Ma}"", by which time it has become 
to white people a question of mere existence. It is a mistake 
to suppose, as many do, that there is an advantage in being 
situated in the northern districts, for, on the contrary, the 
farther one goes south the narrower the land becomes, and the 
greater the preponderance of the sea breezes. In June, as 
already mentioned, the rains begin to come, and in some re- 
spects bring relief, though in others this is the most trying 
season of all ; for the heat and moisture C(unbinc to produce 
an atmosphere which many pronounce the most uncomtVn-table 
of the year. Sickness is more prevalent at this time than at 
any other. 

But, taken as a whole, thi.^ averag(.' rainfall of the entire 
country is small and confined to a ■\-ery limited part of the 
year. To obviate this difficulty, as fir as possible, the go^'■ 
ernment has aided the work of ii'rigation. It has caused the 
construction of over fifteen hundred miles of main canals, and 
over six thousand miles of secondary channels, and private 
effort has supplemented tliis tn a, Aery great extent. Through- 
out the northern provinces this method must be resorted to iu 
order to secure a crop. 
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IIE main rivev system of India depends upon the 
Himalayas I'ov its supply. Tlieve are tliree maguili- 
cent rivers formed from tliis unfailing source. Thev 
are the Indus in the west, and the Ganges and the 
Brahmapootra in the north and east. The first of these emjities 
into the Arabian Sea. After its birth in the Ilinndayas, eight- 
een thousand feet above the sea, it flows northwest for eight 
hundred and seventy miles to near the extremity of the coun- 
try, then, taking a, shar]i turn, it makes southwest in a praeti- 
call}' straight course for nearly a tinmsand ndles. During this 
part of its course it runs parallel with, and near the boundaiy 
line of, Afghanistan. The Indus is a historic stream whose 
name is found in the earlier annals of our race. It abounds 
witli crocodiles, and as a navigable stream has scarcely any 
value; for thouah it conveys to the ocean a miiihtY volume of 
water ))esides an annual sup}ily of silt sutficient to form a body 
of land fort^'-two ])y twenty-seven miles, and f(n'ty feet deep, 
it cannot liear the Ijurd^^ns of coinnnu'ce. For, after ha^'ing 
received the water of se"\'eral powerful tributaries, its basin be- 
conn-s wide and flat, sw(_'(_'ping a lu'oad path through a sandy 
region. Soon its strength is divided ; schism arises in the fed- 
eration, and various branches start out for lhenr<i'h'es, taking 
an indeiK/ndent course to the sea ; ami thus the parent trunk 
is soon left without power or prestige. Truly, in union there 
is strength. 
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Ilnw many sorietios, cluu-clies, faniilics. yes, ami individu- 
als, there are who have in them the elements of strength ami 
the abilities to aceomplish a great and good work ; but at the 
point where usefulness should begin, distraetion and di\'ision 
come in, and in conscMiuenee they beeonuj as incompetent of 
any real serA'iee to the woidd as is this great river. 

The Bra,hma})Ootra. rises and gathers its strength on the 
northeiii slopes of the mountains, or i-ather, iu)rth of the soutli 
range, and between the two great ranges wlii(di form tlic sys- 
tem of mountains. It ttows for more than eight hundred miles 
through this \alh'y in a southeasterly direetion ; then tuiaring 
at)ruptly to the south, it breaks through the nuiuulain wall, 
and runs southwest across the eastern plains of India, to p(nir 
its flood into the delta of the Ganges. 

The Ganges is one of the nn;ist celebrated rivers in the 
world. Its principal notcnnety comes fi'om the sacred venera- 
tion in which it is held by the Hindu race. They call it Ijy 
the atfectionate title of '• Mai Gan"a," or "Mother Gana'es." 
All three of India's great rivers have their sources in the same 
region. The general course taken by the Ganges is south. 
With its tributaries, it fVu'ms a magnificent water system in 
northern India, which is of inestimable worth to the country 
that would otherwise be parched and useless. For several 
hundred miles the lower part of the ri^'cr is utiliz(_Mt for the 
purposes of commerce, though on account of the treacherous 
nature of the channel large boats and steamers are not used. 
But there are hundreds and thousands of small, chuusy boats 
propelled l)y i)oles in the hands of natives, by rude sails, or. as 
is often the case, by natives walking the shores and tugging at 
a rope. The business done at Calcutta by this means repre- 
sents a sum of more than a million dollars annually. Two or 
three hundred miles from the sea the river begins to divide 
into independent streams, which trnally become a netw.ork of 
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channels, crossing and recvossing one another at every concei^'- 
able angle, and all gradually making their way to the Bay of 
Bengal. This <lelta co\ers an area of country ahont se\'enty- 
Hve by nm.' hundr(!d and fil'ty ndles in extent, and is called the 
Siiuderhuuds. The whole region is a i-i(di alluvial dciiosit. 
The islands thns formed are co\'ered liy dense jungles in which 
tigers, other fierce aninials, and Ker[)ents dwell. The channels 
ai'e inhahited hy alligators. But tlie u'o\'crnuient havinii' done 
much to have this section cleared n[), it now supports a large 
po|)ulation ; for the soil is adajited to the production of rice, 
indigo, and other commodities. The climate, as would be sup- 
])osed, is unhealthful, but in a c(Mintry that is so crowded as 
Bengal, people cannot be, fastidious as to where they live. 

The native people of India are ordinarily divided into two 
(dasses, aboriginals and Ai'yan. In regard to the former it is 
ditficult t(.) i)ro\'e that the term is applied with strict propriety 
to anj' of the A'arious tribes which usually come under this 
head. Neither historj^ nor legend give us authentic testimony 
in regard to their origin or identity. Among the earlier frag- 
ments of Indian story that come to us. from three thousand, 
jierhaps four thousand, years ago, we learn that an energetic 
and fair-skinned people from the northw(.'st came, through the 
jKisses in the mountains, down upon the peaceable and mild in- 
habitants of India, subdued the country, and became its rulers, 
though the}' did not drive out or annihilate the original inhabit- 
ants. This race of conquerors belongs to the Japhetic, or Ai-yan, 
branch of the human family. Their foi'efathers were also the 
])rogenitors of the Greeks and Romans, of the Teutons and the 
Anglo Saxons. They were our forefathers. In the old San- 
skrit language which they brought with them, we have evidence 
of the consanguinity of the dominant Imliaii race and our own. 

Having beconui attached to the cinintry, society resolved 
itself into fmr arcat (dasses, or castes. These were first, the 
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Braiiiuaus, or priost class; second. Hie Rajjiut, or warrior 
caste; third, the Vaisyas, (ir tillers of the soil ; and the Sudras, 
or servile cla,ss. The first three; helonging to the Aryan race, 
honored themselves Avith the distinction of heing " twice-born." 
The Sudras were of the original inhabitants. They were of a 
distinct and dark-skinned race. They, lieing but "once born," 
were regarded with great contempt by their superiors. This 
was the beginning of that great system of caste which for ages 
has held the people of India as in a cast-iron mold. The sys- 
tem itself has l)r(ja,dened and strengthened in order to retain 
its hold npon the people, until at present it is stated, on good 
authority, that tluM'e are at least thirty thousand distinctions 
of caste recognized in India. In the Brahman caste alone 
there are ten thousand. 

The Brahmans became philosophers and students of art and 
science. The standard £>'rammar of the Sanskrit lan<)uai;e dates 
from more than five hundred years l^efore Christ. Their phi- 
loso|)hy is older than that of Greece or Home, and in many I'e- 
spects superior. Their civilization antedates the bii'th of the 
Anglo Saxon race by many more centuries than have elapsed 
since our race was born. The Brahmans point with great pride; 
to their ancestry, and repudiate Avith scorn the epithet of 
"heathen" when applied to them. 

The religions of India are many and diverse, l)nt in this 
sketch Ave shall notice but a few, Avhich, on account of their 
prominence, require mention. And just now Ave shall not sto|) 
long Avith this, for Ave are soon to get nearer views of the things 
of everyday life in which, from time to time, the religion of the 
people Avill attract our attention. Hinduism, the leading and 
most ancient religion, ruimliers as its A'otaries o\er one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight million. The ]\Iohammedans have filty 
million, and the two taken together comprise ninetj'-four per 
cent of the entire population of the country. 
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The Hindus recognize a triad of .suiirenie d.eities l)esides an 
innumerable class of secondar}- gods. From their most ancient 
writings we gather the idea that the first objects of worshij) 
were the forces of nature. But in these things the Creator 
himself is revealed. It requires no extraordinary degree of 
astuteness to i)evceive that bej'ond nature there is a jnamary 
cause ; that natural objects are but the creatirres of a divine 
power, whose harmonious actions show the unity of that }iowei-. 
The Brahman philoso}ihers discerning this ci'eative power, gave 
to it the name of Briihm. But they did not follow this ray of 
light. They worshiped him not as God, Inrt turning tlieii- de- 
votions to other conceptions, they thus worsliiped the creature. 

Brahm is regarded as little else than an abstraction. His 
worship is but rarely observed, there being in all India but 
two or three temples devoted to that purpose. Associated 
with Brahm ai'e Vishnu the preserver, and Siva the destroyer. 
The worship of the former is cheerful. In his capacity as a 
saviour of his people he has passed nine incarnations, in each 
of which he worked out some scheme for temporal salvation. 
In his last mission to earth he is known as Krishnn. It is 
said that the Hindus cherish the expectation of one more visit 
to earth by this god, at which time he will restore his people, 
and establish his kingdom. 

In this character we have one of Satan's counterfeits of the 
true SaA'iour of mankind. All men are brought to feel their 
need of di\'ine interposition, of a saving power that does not 
originate in human weakness ; hence it is the work of the 
enemy to see that this want is supplied ).)y a fraud, which in 
many respects must resemble the true. Our Saviour is from 
heaven. He has taken upon himself man's nature, and lived 
and die<l for us. He is coming again. He will at that time 
raise the (h'ad who slee]) in liim. He will take to himself his 
power and reisn, and of his kingdom there will })e no end. 
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JMany true-ho;irted Chiistiaiis believe thiit this event is draw- 
ing near, and the Hindus, too, are now looking foi' the return of 
their king. It does seem that the truth of Jesus' seeond eom- 
ing wouhl he readil_y received by this people wdio entertain 
such ideas. But on the other hand, this near approach to the 
truth is often the most dangerous of delusions, because those 
who hold such views are with great difficulty convinced of the 
necessity of the truth. 

Siva is feared. His w^orship is frequently gruesome, and 
always austere. In his character he embraces the reproduc- 
tive faculties as well as those of destruction. Consequently 
the w(n-ship of animals is associated with him. It is more nat- 
ural for us to fear calamities than to court favors. That is. if 
some power will ward off the evils of life, and preserve us in 
health and prosperity, we will look out for the blessings. Pro- 
ceeding upon this principle, the Hindus venerate Siva far more 
than either of his consorts. Hunter's history of the Indian 
peo})lc thus concisely describes this famous and hideous mon- 
strosity : — 

'" Siva, at once the destroyer and reproducer, represented 
profound philosophical doctrines, and was early recognized as 
being in a. special sense the god of the Brahmans. To them he 
was the symbol of death as niereh^ a change of life. On the 
other hand, his terrible aspects, preserved in his long list of 
names, from the Iloarer (Iludra) of the Veda to the Dread One 
(Bhima) of the modern Hindu pantheon, well adapted him to 
the religion of fear prevalent among the ruder non-Aryan races. 

" Siva, in his two-fold character, thus became the deity 
alike of the highest and of the lowest castes. He is the 
^[ah;i-deva, or great god of modern Hinduism; and his wife is 
Devi, pre-eminently the goddess. His universal syml^ol is 
the linga, or emblem of reproduction ; his sacred beast, the 
bull, is connected with the same idea ; a trident tops his tem- 
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pies. Tlis imagrs parhikc uf his duubli' nature. The Bruh- 
manioal cuiiception of Siva is re|iresenteil by his attitude as a 
i'air-skinned man, seated in proi'ound thought, the symbol of 
the fertilizing Ganges al)ove his head, and the l)ull (emblem 
alike of procreation and of Aryan jdow-tillage) near at haiul. 
The wilder non-Aryau aspects of his character are signified by 
his necklace of skulls, his collar of twiiung serpents, his tiger- 
skin, and his club with a human head at the end. Siva has 
five faces and four arms. His wife, in like manner, appears in 
her Aryan or Brahmani(;al form as Uma, ' light,' a gentle god- 
dess and the type of high-born loveliness; in her composite 
character as Durga, a golden-colored woman, beautifirl but 
menacing, riding on a tiger; and in her terrible non-Ar}'an 
aspects as Kali, a black fury of a hideous countenance, drip- 
ping with blood, crowned with snakes, and hung round with 
skulls." 

Mohammedanism had its rise in Arabia, early in the 
seventh centur}'. Before it was a hundred years old, it was 
carried by concpiest into Sind, the irorthwest province of India. 
Subsequent to lUOO a. u. a strong tide of Islamism set in 
toward India, and for a hjng time nearly submerged Hinduism, 
though it never subdued or conquered it. In Southern India 
Ilindirism always predominated ; l)ut as we proceed to the 
other extremity of the Cduntr}', we find c^en at the present 
day Mohammedan influences continually becoming stronger; 
and by the time we reach Delhi the predominance is in tinor 
of the jMussulman. Not a very amicable spirit exists between 
the two parties, whose liatred and jealousy not infrequently 
break out in bloodshed and violence. 

By repeated invasions and conquests from 714 a. d. to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, ]\Iohamniedan power was 
greatly increased in India, though after each onslaught Hindu- 
ism would recover nearly all that it had lost Iiy the remarkable 
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vitality which it |ios,sessed. Among these invasions the one 
of Timoor tlie Tartar, or Tamerhrnc, is perhaps the most noted 
in history, lie was the first of the fjimous Moghnls. After 
his eom|uest of the country, he returned to Central Asia, and 
Hinduism soon filled again its usual place. But in 1526, 
Bahar, a, direct descendant of Timoor, OA'erran India, with an 
irresistil)le force, and established the Moghul empire, which 
extended to the Gangetio delta. But the iVrabs, who had 
long lived in India, hated the new conijucrors more than the 
Hindus, and after the death of Babar, drove his son and suc- 
cessor back into Asia. But the next in the Moghul line was 
the celel)rated Akbar. lie was born in 15d2, and in his four- 
teenth year led the army of his father to decisive victory, and 
regained for him the throne of Delhi, lie is regarded as the 
real founder of the jMoghul empire. By coucjuest, but more 
liy the wise ijolicy of conciliation, he carrie<l his power into 
Southern Imlia. llis grandson. Shah Jahan, who reigned after 
an intei'val of twonty-two years li'om the death of Akbar, 
imitating the great emperor in prowess and wisdom, extended 
the dominion to the south. He was the famous builder whose 
work we shall ha\'e opijortuuity to examine later on. 

As before stated, the Buddhists form no considerable por- 
tion of the population of the country. But the Jains, whose 
principal center (if numbers and worship is at Mount Abu, in 
Ilajputana, Westci'u India, are an off-shoot of that ancient 
religion, and retain much of the same forms of worship and be- 
lief. Tliey numl)er, according to the last census, about one 
hundred and twenty-two millions. Of Christians, real and 
nominal, there are, it is said, one million, seven hundred and 
fifty thousand. Of Parsees, there are eighty-five thousand, 
seven eighths of whom live in Bombay. 
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'HE Sunday bazaar in Darjeeling is one of tlie sights 
of India. On that day tlie tea-iiickcrs from the ,snv- 
roundinf;' [dantations are at liberty. Tea-gardens 
cover the hills in every direction. The pickers are 
mostly people of the hills, from the various tril)es of Le}ichas, 
Bhutias, and Ghoorkas. These are strong, vigorous races, dis- 
tinguished from tho.se of the plains by their robnst figures and 
active motions. Having received their pay for the week, they 
come to j)urehase their supplies, and to in^'est a few cop;iers in 
whatever may jilease them. Sup])lies are brought in f)}' Thili- 
etans, Mongolians, and Indians from the plains. From every 
mountain path streams of people emerge, until by noon there 
is a surging mass of humanity numbering many tlionsands, fill- 
ing the central portion of the town. 

To one standing upon the hillside a1)ove the crowd, the 
sound of their voices comes up like the sound of many waters. 
As we mingle with the throng, we meet nnui and women from 
every nation, — white, bla(d<, brown, and yellow in color; and 
on that day there was at least one "green" man there, for I 
had ne\'er seen such a motley crowd of peoiile, eaidi one dressed 
in the style peculiar to his country. And these were outdone 
in point of strangeness by the curious trinkets and articles use- 
ful and otherwise, wdiich they exposed for sale. 

The climate of Darjeeling is salubrious, the temperature in 
summer not rising al)ove eighty, nor descending below thirty- 
five in winter. There are many desirable places of residence 
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anioiiu' the i'oot-liills of the iinniiitaiiis, where ;i semi-tri)])iciil 
climate may he enjoyed; wliere numerous evev-fhjwiiig streams 
of purest water from the snows ahove come turnhlinp; down the 
mountain-siih's ; where trees, plants, fruits, and flowers of 
every variety u'row in luxuriance. After spendiiiQ- a few days 
in this delightful place, I almost dreaded to return to the lieat 
and hustle of the eity. But time was [jressinp;, and I had yet 
far to go. 

As we glide along over the level plains toward Calcutta, let 
us take glim})ses of the lowly Indian life which w(3 see on every 
hand. India is emphatically an agricultural country. That 
this must he so is apparent when we consider the vast popula- 
tion which the land is called ujion to support. Here in Ben- 
gal, taking the cities and country together, there are nearly 
fi\'e hundred peojde to the square mile, all of whonr have to he 
supplied from this small area of soil, for the Indian is not an 
importer of food. 

For economy of land, as well as for mutual protection, the 
houses of the farmei's are gathered in villages. These are 
clustered as compactly together as possihle, so that to form a 
house, three walls are all that will have to he Ijuilt, and in some 
cases not so many. The material consists either of clear mud 
or of mud mixed witli straw and dried in the sun. The walls 
are a foot in thickness, and without windows. The roof is 
thatched or eo\ci'ed with harnhoo leaves. The liouses are 
without floors, and almost witliout furniture. In the latter 
line, a woman could easily take on her hack or under her arnr 
the oi'dinai-y outfit of her home. For chairs and tables they 
have no use. In some cases a low, square franui lashed with 
strijis of bamboo or leather serves foi' a bed at night and a sit- 
tiiig-}ilace tiy day.liut these are limiteil in nundjcr and are con- 
sidered luxuries I'ather than nec(!ssities. The usual Ijed is a 
piece of matting upon a little Itank of (day across one siile (jf the 



one room ot'tlio limine, or innrr liki_-l}' ujioii tlio ^I'uuuil in i'ront: 
of the aboili_'. Tln^-re are tlinii-;iiiil- of >urli Imu-es as these 
not only in tlie i-uuntrv villages, or ■■ bustis. " Ijut in CaL:iUta. 
Bombay, ami all the other citii'-. It i- iirobiibly safe to sa}' 
that three ijuarters of the [leniile of India live in no better 
Iiouses than tinjse jnst ilesrrilieil. 

The laml is lienerally enltivateil in ^mall pan-els. each man'- 
lot being ili\'iilei] hy boumlaries whioli to a (;a-ual iib-erver arc 
in\'isible. Large fields of Liliendri. sngar-eane^. and rii/e. or 
■• [laddy." covering sometimes liundreds of ai-res. stretch awny 
on the plains, and they seem almo.-t alive with men and women 
who are carefully cultivating the growing crops. Mucdi of [Ik- 
labor Ijestowed is spent in irrii^ation. For thi< purpose tlie 
water is elevated out of the ditches by vaiirms rude devices 
into small idiannels which o^'crllow the soil, Piuimii- tlie nna-t 
I'ommon mcthoil is I'or twci nnui or women to .-wing a ba-ket 
I)etween them, suspemled fiy rojies. The npiTnturs stand aljout 
twelve feet apart, and dextrou-ly keep tlie liasket in motion, 
scooping it full of water, and i'm[ityinQ it upon the land after 
raising it two or three feet. 

Cattle are numerous, liut of the small and hump--liouldereiI 
variety peculiar to the country. In shews and zoologiral 
gardens they are styled the "sacred cattle nl' India." The}' 
are nothing more than the ordinary cattle. tliouLih the sjieci- 
inens are generally larger than the avera'..:e. The cows have 
small udders, and yield only a quart or two at a milking. 
Through ages they ha\'e degenerateil until tln.'y are almost 
worthless. Goats are plenty. Imt horses are scarce exce]jt in 
the cities, where a few are used for gharries and other car- 
riages. But even in this vocation, they ha\'e a formidal)le 
rival in the agile litth_^ liulloid^s. wliich. hitidied to their ]aunt^' 
carts, will usually outstrii.i the Iiorses. Fur Inirdens. oxen or 
donkeys are employed. 
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The agi'icultui'al implements are of the most primitive kind. 
They are the wooden point and prong for a phjw, and the 
same threshing instrnments and harrow that are seen in ohi 
Bible pictures. Oxen tread out the corn, and women grind at 
the mill just as they did in those countries four thousand 
years ago. In the cities are large mills where scores of 
Avomen are eniiiloyed in grinding meal for the market ; and it 
is really surprising to witness the proficiency of such rude 
means in the hands of the simple natives. The meal may be 
had of any degree of fineness desired, and it is ground as even 
and trire as our modern mills can do it. About sixty pounds' 
weight of fine meal is a day's work for two women. 

Some have had the impression that Irulia is a land of 
wealth, — that pearls and riches may almost be picked up. 
On the contrary, it is a land of poverty and destitution. It is 
stated, upon good authority, that there are fifty million people 
in that country who never have had their hunger satisfied. 
There appears to be, sad to say, no reason to doubt the state- 
ment. The ordinary wages of the working man is about ten 
cents a day. It is more frequently less, than more, than that. 
Women working at the mill, or carrying hod or stone on build- 
ings, or doing navvy work on railways get three to five cents a 
day. And upon these pittances families must be supported. 
There are many, of course, who cannot obtain work even at 
those prices. From such an income, it will be seen that there 
is no chance to procure anything more than the ))are necessi- 
ties of existence. This does not leave much to lay out upon 
clothing or furniture. The liousehold utensils usual)}' consist 
of a metal platter, from which the family eat in common, and 
a feAV brazen jars or earthen water-pots. 

In a country Avhere rice is raised in great c^uantities, and 
where there are much cheaper varieties than the white rice 
which we purchase, many cannot afford to eat even the cheap- 
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est qualities. In such cases millet meal, or the meal of what 
is called ghendri, a seed that grows like broom-corn and is very 
prolific, is taki'u as a material for liread. Sometimes the seed 
is eaten raw or roasted, Init generally it is ground into meal, 
and either boiled, or made into thin cakes with water, and 
baked. This, with a few cheap vegetables, forms the sole sub- 
sistence of a great many finiilies. In other cases rice is ob- 
tained and dried fish occasionally. The man eats first; and if 
there is anythinf'- left, the women and children ha^'e it. 

Forks and knives are unknown. The food is taken with 
the fingers. Rice is generally eaten with a vegetable curry, 
or dressing, rendered pungent by various condiments. The 
two are thoroughly mixed with the fingers, then rolled into 
little balls by the thumb and two fingers of the right hand, 
and deftly tossed into the mouth, for the hand must not touch 
the li[is. 

Hotel life in India is not unpleasant in some respects. 
There are, ujion all the routes of popular travel, hostelries 
kept as nearly after the English style as circumstances will 
permit. A few years ago dependence was mainly upon what 
are called " dak bungalows." Bungalow is the term for house, 
and is now applied to the residences of Eurojieans. "Dak" 
(pronouncetl dawk) means a stage of a journey, that is. a day's 
travel. These }ilaces were built ))y the government, and left 
in charge of a. servant, who let rooms to travelers at a nominal 
sum. As the traveler furnished bis own bed, and generally 
his own food, he needed only shelter. But if he needed food, 
it was furnished at a small additional sum by the men in 
charge. 

These bungalows are still maintained in some cities, and 
form very quiet and desirable }ilaces to stop. But at the 
hotels there is a large tbrce of servants employed, and the 
wants of the gnest are carefully attended to. The servants 
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are men, and as they wear no Hlioes, they glide noiselessly in 
and about the rooms. They become particularly attenti^'e 
about the time the guest is to leave, when one finds himself 
the recipient of many honors in the way of polite salaams. 
The easiest way out of the difficulty is to go to the clerk, 
hand him a couple of rupees with instructions to divide it up, 
and so let him settle the matter. Otherwise the servants do 
not hesitate to besiege the carriage as you drive away, insist- 
ing upon being "remembered." 

These servants are kind, docile, and obliging, and for one I 
acknowledge that I felt a strong sympathy for them, and a de- 
sire to see them benefited. It is very customary to see no- 
tices in the rooms and corridors to the effect that " guests are 
requested not to strike the servants." But this does not pre- 
vent their getting many kicks and cuffs from white men who 
have far more temper than sense of right, or any other kind of 
sense. The poor servants take these things meekly, and still 
try to do their best. 
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IN AND ABOUT CALCUTTA. 



[TjN Calcutta there is enough to be seen to employ one's 
^=^1 time for many days. The bazaars and markets are 
\(^^ plaees of interest. In the city there are fewer temples 
•-^.— -. of great renown than in others which we shall visit. 
Six miles from the city is the fimous Kali ghat (gawt), where 
is located the temple of Kali, the black and terrible wife of 
Siva. j\Iy '\asit to this gruesome place was made just at night- 
fall. A line of street-cars runs out to the [)lace, and it was 
their annoying sluggishness that made my arrival so late. 

I fdund myself in a disgusting scene of filth and l)lood, sur- 
rounded l»y vicious-liioking priests and worshi})ers, and entirely 
without a guide or a friend. I arrived at the hour when the 
temple was closed to give the idol a chance to take a nap; at 
the end of that time she was awakened, and the orgies began. 
Gnats anil other victims are slain to apjiease her wrath. Thou- 
sands of pilgrims from all India throng this awful shrine from 
day to da}', and in times past, liuman victims have been sacri- 
ficed t(i the bloody deity. Her image is as black as night ; 
she wears a ne(d<laco of human skulls ; in her left hand she 
ludils a r('(dcing skull by the hair, and in her right the iinide- 
ments of destruction and death. To make the picture more 
Innaad her tongue protrudes and rests upon her lireast. 

Su(di is tlii_' ol)ject l)efore whicli millions of our fcHow-lie- 

ings io-day ai'e bowing in al)ject i'cai'. and to w]ii(di th(>y are 

making oirerings to jippease \wx wratli and avei't calamities. 

It was with a, great sense of relief that I led this place, dimly 
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lighted Avith lamps, 
and reeking witli 
the l)i(iod and (illh 
of heathendom. At 
times the worship 
of this goddess is 
polluted not only 
with physical but 
with moral filth. 

When leaving 
the place, I met 
a religious devotee 
crawling upon his 
hands and knees 
toward the temple, 
and was told that 
he had come for 
hundreds of miles 
in that way to aXiow 
his devotion. This 
class of men is 
very celebrated for 
their piety, which A Fakir. 

is shown chiefly by the most severe forms of painful penance. 
They may be seen sitting or standing with one or both arms 
held sti'aight upward, in which position these nuMuliers ha^^'e 
been held until they become as rigid and dry as a stick. For 
perhajis fifteen or twenty 3'ears tln.'se arms have never been 
moved from that position. Others wear iron collars around 
their necks, from which hmg branches protrude, pre\'cnting 
their lying down. Some will sit fir years ujxin a pillar from 
which they never come down. I saw them sitting in the mud 
of the Ganges with no other clothing on than a thick coal 
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of clay; find tlnTc thev Avill sit fur mouths, adniired and 
worshiped hy the creduhjus jieople who attribute almost divine 
honor to such de\otion. 

These characters are called " fakirs." Many of them are 
men of thought and education, so far as their heathen philoso- 
phy can be said to educate the mind. They reason \vith great 
volubility on the virtue of their works, and reje<'t with scorn 
any intimation that their sacrifice has no merit for the cleans- 
ing of sin. It is the old doctrine of salvation by works wrought 
out to its ultimate conclusion, which ma}" be seen in the asceti- 
cism of monkery and the penances of the Catholic Church. 
Any attempt at working out sah'ation, or olitaining it in any 
other way than l)_y the grace and mercy of G(k1 through Christ, 
will only sink the individual deeper in the mire of human help- 
lessness. 01»edience to God's law is the correct criterion of 
righteousness, but this can be wrought in us onlj' by the jxiwer 
of faith, and through the merits of Him iii whose righteousness 
alone it is possible for us CAcr to be made perfect. 

The most interesting scenes in Calcutta are to be witnessed 
on the banks of the sacred river M'hich flows liy the western 
portion of the city. For miles the lianks are composed of 
bathing ghats (steiis), whither, early in the morning, tens of 
thousands of devoted worshipers throng to waslr awav their 
sins in the waters of " Mother Ganges." It is an interesting 
sight to see men and women thus engaged, some in sport and 
others in devotion. Upon the banks sit the priests with pots 
of paint, ready to mark the ])athers as they emerge, with the 
sign of the god whom the}' particularl}' espouse. These marks 
consist of small dots or stripes of paint up(ni their forehead or 
right arm. They offer an oldation of water at the foot of the 
sacred bo-tree, or at some of the shianes which aliound in 
the vicinity, and return to their homes bearing a little cruse of 
the sacred water. 
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Not far from tlic great Ijridgc whicli crosses the I'iver to tlie 
city of Ilowrali, is a Ijuriiiug ghat \vli(.;re th(; Iliiuhi ifead are 
disposed of. It is a siuafl iindosurc mcasuiiiig perhaps one 
hundred feet liy forty in size. Throiigli the middhi a row of 
fires is ke^it ))uniiiig iieaidy all vhe time, for ou i\w average, 
not less than sixty hodies are consumed here every day. At 
the time of my '\isit, there were four fires in different stages (jf 
hurning. At one place a woman was stoically poking the 
remains of a half-ljurned body which, we were told, was the 
remains of her litlle girl. At the farther end a funeral pyre 
was in pre})aration. The wood was in readiness, and the cor[)se 
of a young wife lay upon a stretcher t)eside it. The husJjand 
was being shaAcn of e\'ei'y hair upon his heail except a small 
scalp-lock which the Brahman never loses. This being done, 
the corpse was carried to the water and washed, its clothing 
changed, and after immersion in the sacred river, returned to 
the altar and [ilaced thereon. Wood was added until the body 
was entirely covered. Dry rushes and kindling material had 
been placed Ijcneath the wood ; and when all was ready, the 
husband t(H;ik a bunch of long, dry rt.'cds, wdiicli he lighted at 
the sacred fire kept for the purpose. Holding the fire over 
the bod}^, he passed several times swiftly around the pile, 
then thrust tlie lilaze into the kindling, and the whole mass 
was soon afire. The terriljle sights and worse smells having 
by this time tlmroughly demoralized nerves and stomach, a 
hasty retreat Avas necessary. 

During all the time, a voluble priest was extolling the ex- 
cellences of tin; Ilindn system to the dis[iaragenu_'nt of the 
Christian religion. I asked how it was jiossible for the 
mother and the hus1)and to perform such tasks willi so little 
manifestation of feeling. The reply was that the souls having 
immediately lel't the bodies after death, were now visiting 
other realms, and would soon inhabit other creatures. Indeed, 
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the whole system rests largely upon the duutriiie of luetempsy- 
chosis, or transmigration of souls. The ordinary Hindu be- 
lieves that there are sevi'ral million transformations thi'ough 
which he must jiass, before he Avill be absorbed into deity, 
though by meritorious acf^ the journey is greatly shortened. 

Evil si)irits and good s[iirits act a very pnnninent [/art in 
all the aifairs of life. All these lieing representatives of gods, 
they become the real objects of worship. Thus througli de- 
monology, spiritualism, transmigration, ami A^arious other mani- 
festations, tlie di)gma of the innnortality of the soul con- 
tributes to this great deception, as indeed it does to nearly 
every other system of error, the f(iundati(ni and substance of 
superstitions beliefs. The counterpart of modern Spiritualism 
is found in those oriental religions. It is the evident work 
of Satan with signs and lying wonders. 

The only sure antidote for such deadly jioison, either in 
heathen or in Christian countries, is the great truth of immor- 
tality and eternal life through faith in Jesus Christ alone. 
When man fell from the favor of Ct<h1, he lost his right to the 
tree of life ami to immortality. Chmaibim guarded the way 
to that life-giving tree, lest man should [lut forth his hand and 
take of the tree of life, eat, and live forever. Then the gospel 
of salvation and eternal life through Chiist was revealed, in 
which we are taught that he that hath the Sou of God hath 
eternal life, and without him there is no life. The Bible 
plainly teaches tlmt the dead know not anything ; that death 
is a sleep ; that the grave is a state of utter unconsciousness. 
Therefore, every form of error Imilt upon the existence of dis- 
embodied s])irits falls hopelessly to the ground. If men would 
ladie\e this great truth, nine tenths of all the superstition 
and error in r(digi<ni w<iuld disiqipear. 

But wo ;ii'e not, thcu'ofore, to couidude th;it tlu're is no iui- 
mortfility ; that eternal life is a, mytli. Il is a glorious reahty. 
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The apostle Paul tells us that to those who by patient continu- 
auce iu well-doing seek for iuiniortality, eternal life will at last 
be rendered. And again we are told that this will Ije be- 
stowed at the second appearing of Christ. " We shall all be 
changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump ; for the trurnp shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, an<l we shall l)e changed. For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality." It is to the resurrection then that we must look for 
immortality. The Bible never attril)utes the principle of an 
immortal existence to man in liis present condition, and the 
Scriptures are totally against the idea of conscious existence 
l)etween death and the resurrection. Having accepted this 
testimony, tlicre is no room left for the '\^agaries of heathenism, 
and no foundation for the great majority of the errors of the 
Christian world. 

Right in the center of Calcutta is a beautifnl little park 
called Dalhousie S(piare, which contains a large tank, or reser- 
voir, of water. Around and near this are the government 
ofiices. On the west is a general post-ofhce, one of the finest 
and most prominent Ijuildings in the city; while extending 
across the north side is the Secretariat, or office of the secre- 
tary of state, a fine structure of stone. 

A lew blocks south of Dalhousie Square is the Maidan, a 
very large open common, bounded liy [irominent streets and 
traversed liy fine dri^'cs. Upon the east runs Chowringha 
Road, upon which is located the national museum, one of the 
most celebrated institutions of the East. Its vast halls are 
filled with treasures of anti(|uity illustrative of oriental 
history. The view on page 1111 is taken from the ^laidan. 

Adjacent to tlnj Maidan are tlie Eden Gardens, the most 
beautiful within the city limits. In the center is a quaint old 
pagoda of carved wood. On the Ilowrah side of the river, and 
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three or four miles below, is the I'aiuoiis Botanical Garden. 
The principal attraction here to the stran^uei' will prol:)ably be 
a great banyan tree, said to be on(^ hundred years (dd, and 
having the shape of a gi'cat, round pavilion. The groumt it 
covers is eight hundred and fifty fe(d in circnnd'erence. It is 
forty-five feet around the main trnid<. Thei'(.^ are tlujusamls 
of branch truidvs extending from I be limbs t(i the grouinl, 
where they take root. These trees are common in India, 
though this is the largest (jue I saw. 

The Zoological Garden, om the opposite side (d' tlic I'ivei', 
presents a very large Cfdlection from the animal worbl. Tliis 
is particularly true of the re})tile and the monkey departments. 
There are many venomous serpents in the country, tln^ most 
dreaded being the cobra, whose bite causes death in a very 
short time. As tlie feet of the nati^'es are not prote(;ted, they 
are very liable to be bittmi, and each year many thousands 
are victims to these reptiles. 

In Calcutta and vicinit_y several very pleasant acquaint- 
ances were made with missionary in'oph,-, who receive stran- 
gers with the utmost kindness. Ann>ng those in the city were 
Mr. Messmore, editor of the Indian Witness, and Mr. Conklin, 
manager of the Methodist Episcopal pulilisliing work. The 
work of the American Methodists and liaidists has been \i:.n-y 
successful, especially for the last few years and among the 
lower castes. The former denomination occupies the northern 
central provinces princiiially, and the Baptists are working in 
the provinces south of Calcutta. 

A few miles out of the city, at Dum Dum, was the honu' of 
Mr. J. II. Brodhead, superintendent (if the \V(_>sleyan mission 
for the Bengal district. The kindness of tliis gentleman and 
his wife could hardly be exceeded by an own brother. In his 
company, a very pleasant Sabbath \vas sjient. I also acc(uu- 
pauied him to a, native camp-meeting, whi(di was a uiuij[ue 
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affaiv. Tlio principal tent cnnsisted of a motley coHcction of 
cloths, which i^inc only a }iai'tial shelter froia the siiii, for of 
rain there was no danger. Neiir hy stood a dwellinu; oi- two 
and a f 'w other I'aniily tents. Upon mattinii', in tlic center of 
the tent, sat the master of cerenmnies, a eon^'ert to Chris- 
tianity who had heen a hard chai'acter in the past. He i)layed 
a violin. Ahont hiilr wei'e other A-iolinists, or •■fiddlers" per- 
haps, and a tonr-tom. This latter is a small drnnj. lieaten liy 
the hand and hngers, and the two heads are stiairn;' to a differ- 
ent pitch, gi^'inu' the mirsic (?) a weinl cliaracter. This 
instrument is very much admired in India, and is everywhere 
heard in temyiles and }irocessions. A fine class of girls from 
Mr. Brodhead's training school joined in singing with the 
leader. After singing a verse, or pcndiaps in the midst of a 
stanza, the song would lie hroken o!f liy a speech or exhorta- 
tion hy the leader. And as suddenly the remarks would 
cease, and the singing l)e resumed. The missionaries sitting 
near, watched the exercises, and from time to tinn^ spoke such 
words as would give the propiu' turn to the meeting. This 
was ke[it up nearly all day and into tlu^ night. Early in the 
day there wei'e perhaps lifty })resent, l)ut later the jicople 
gatliered in quite large numliers. 

Here I met Mr. J. ^V. jNL'Donald. secretai'y and editor for 
the Christian Literature Society. Tlu'se devoted missionaries 
related many interesting particulars of their ex})eriences. 
Mr. Brodhead went to Imlia without fi'iends or money. Be- 
girniing his missionary work without a. home, he took up his 
abode under a spreading tree, and there remained until he was 
found and taken in hy an English ]Mdice ofhcer who gave him a 
Injme. It was through this gentleman, Colonel Eai/y, now of 
Iloliart, Tasmania, a [lersonal friend, that an aci[uaintance with 
these Christian workers \vas firmed. Foi- seven years, ^Ir. 
McDonald lahored without seeimi' a soul embrace tin.' (diris- 
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tian religion. And wlieii at last all support was about to be 
withdrawn from wliat s(^onied to be a fruitless field, in answer 
to earnest jirayer suc('(!ss began to dawn, and now a large 
number ha,\'e been raised n\) in what was once a. stronghold of 
iniquity. 

Sinne missionaries and many visitors to India l)eeome dis- 
gusted at wdiat seems to be the incorrigible nature of the 
natives. (_)ne is apt to form the opinion that they are all liars 
and thieves, and perhaps he would not lay himself liable to 
prosecuti(ni for libel if he said that they are such. But we 
have already oljserved that those people have not been edu- 
cated according to our standard of morality. It is quite true 
that to their minds the harm in stealing consists in getting 
caught; and as fir the harm in lying, they have not discov- 
ered it. Even after it is told them, it takes time and patience 
to inculcate the doctrine that honesty is the best policy. It is 
not taken as an insult if one of them is called a liar ; it never 
excites more than a smile of acquiescence. A missionary con- 
nected with a school related that upon one occasion a student 
came to him, showing by his countenance that he had a seri- 
ous grievance. He reported that a fellow-student had called 
him a liar. The teacher treated the offense lightly, remarking 
that it was no matter since that was a very common thing 
among them. " Yes," said the young man ; " but he called 
me a liar in English." That was another thing to his mind. 
If a servant be sent out to olitain change for a bank-note, very 
likely he will be an anna or two short ; and when told of it, he 
simi)]_y unrolls the coin from a corner of his garment and hands 
it oA'cr without any show of compunction or shame. At the 
sanu' time your lionse, or watch, or purse would be perfectly 
safe in their keeping. 
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OUR liuiiilrod and fiCteeu miles U[) the vivev from Cal- 
cutta is the city of Benares with a population of 
two hun(li'(Ml thousand. It is the ^Fecca, of Ilindu- 

ism. The city contains three thousaml Hindu temples 
and shrines. Thousands of aged persons come here to spend 
the remnant of their days, that the}' may die upon the sacred 
banks of " Mother Ganges." Among other tem})les is the 
famous ]Monkt^y Temple a short distance out of the city. It is 
so named from the mordceys that swarm the trees and the sur- 
r(mnding walls. They expei.d to lie fed at the expense of e^'cry 
A'isit(n', and jjeconui rather ini}iudent if this is not d(nie. A 
few handfuls of rice or gi-ain will satisfy them. 

The huildino' is not a remarkajjle one amonii' its class. It 
is built of red sandstone, and consists of a wall enclosing a 
tank of water, or bathing jilace, and the tem])le proper. This 
structure is aljout tliirty feet S([uare at the l:)ase, and tapers to 
a point fifty feet high, in pagoda, style. Within the building 
is the image, a, gaud\', ill-citncei^ed olijcM-t. Before the door 
is a raised jilatform of stone, on which the worshipers con- 
gregate. 

The Cow Tem])le attracts (^special attention. I was per- 
nutted to stand in the dooi', and that satisfied me ; for (lie 
}da(;e is filthy with tin; presence of the sacred l:)o\ ines, which 
seem to enjoy lilV' alio\"e the a\"ei'age of their class. ]\Iany 
wonuui to whom the privileg(_^ of jiearing sons has been denied, 
I'esort Inu'e to ]ira}' de^'outly for that blessing. 

[22-] 
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The Golden Temple, in the center of the city, is a miieh 
more interesting pLice. It consists of a large gronp of tem- 
ples dedicated to different gods. The principal one, devoted 
to Si'\'a, has a dome and tower covered with idates of 
beaten gidd, very thin of course, and yet apparently genuine. 
The worship is carried on beneath, access to which is denied 
all unlielievers. The pirivilege of looking through a small 
opening in the stone wall was given, and re^'ealed a strange 
scene of heathen activity and devotion. This grouj) of tem- 
jjles is approached only by narrow, dark pjassages. Here was 
a temple to Krishna, one to the monkey god, another to the 
sacred bull, and so forth through a long list. 

This is one of Satan's headquarters. Here he holds undis- 
puted sway amid a countless throng of willing A'otaries. Being 
alone, I felt uneasy, as I was jostled about and often glared 
upon by priests and fanatics, until looking behind, I saw a 
policeman following. In the center of this nest of Hinduism, 
the conqueror Auraugzeb erected a Mohammedan mosque, 
doubtless as an insult to the Hindu faith. It may be a ques- 
tion as to which are the more uncomfortable, the mosque peo- 
ple or their uncongenijil ireighbors. 

Perhaps the most sacred of all these sacred spots is the 
holy Well of Wisdom where Siva is said to live. This well 
is about twelve feet in diameter and twenty feet in de}ith. 
The Avorshipers are constantly throwing into it ofierings of 
rice and marigolds. The putrid water, thick with decaying 
flowers and rice, is prized as the nectar of the gods. The 
pjlace is a hot-bed of cholera. 

The most interesting sight in Benares is to be obtained on 
the river in the early part of the day. The city is wholly- 
built on the north side of the Ganges, and its Ijank is crnw(h_'d 
with }>a,laces and temples, while numerous ghats IVir biitliiug 
and luirning, lead down to the water. The scene is unliroken 
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i'nv two miles or move. Many of the prineipul rulers and great 
uicu of India lia\e palaces here, where they and their house- 
holds ni;iy iVeely enjoy the benefits of the sacred waters. 
Tlic devout hathei's pray and wash at the same time. Taking 
a boat we slowly floated down the stream, passing near this 
most noAcl scene. Midway we landed, and A'isited the mosque 
which the conquering Mussulmans built here, and which, as at 
the Golden Tenq)le, is a stumbling-block to the Hindus. Its 
lofty minarets rise more than two hundred feet above the 
ri^'er, from the top of one of which we enjoyed a fine view of 
the cit}'. The shaft being but eight feet in diameter, a pecul- 
iar sensation attends this apparent suspension in mid-air. A 
carriage could not ap}iroach within half a mile of this mosque, 
so densely are the houses, palaces, and temples packed to- 
gether. 

A short distance up the river from Benares is Allahabad 
(the city of iVllah, or God). It is at the junction of the sacred 
river Jumna with the more sacred Ganges, and is a most cele- 
brated rendezvous upon certain occasions. The city itself is a 
l)lace of considerable learning, and possesses many fine resi- 
dences belonging to Europeans and other wealthy classes. It 
is also a railway center of some importance. Fifteen miles 
fi'oni it stands the little village of Manauri, where a pause was 
made at the hospitable home of L. Porter, Esq., superintend- 
ent of tlie large oil mills of the East India Railway Company. 
Their oils fm* lubrication and illumination are made from the 
castor bean, and in the manufacture of this produce, with 
varnish, paint, soap, etc., over five hundred hands are kejit 
enqdoyed. Here was an excellent ojiportunity to study the 
inqde village life of the poorer classes. Mr. Porter is looked 
up to with almost filial regard by the little village whose peo- 
ple hav(.' learneil of his kindness in many ways. Ilaiipy would 
it 1)0 i'or India if all European overseers were thus kind. 
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Cawnpore is the next station of iinpoi-tance, and here, loo, 
the kind hospitalily of English residents was demonstrated. 
This eity of growing importance is one of tlie Ii\'eliest places 
in the interior country. There is a very melancholy interest 
connected with its history in the circumstance of the !Se])oy 
rebellion in 1857. In (he beautifnl Memorial (carden is Icicateil 
the well into which two hundred and forty butchered and li\'- 
ing persons were thrown by the rebels who learned of tlie 
approach of the English soldiers. This well is encliis(Ml and 
covered with a marble wall, in the midst of whicli stands a 
beautifnl angel figure holding a palm branch and lookirig jkui- 
sively down into the well. On the banks of the Clanges, some 
distance from the garden, is the famous Suttee (Jhauri tlliat. 
where, under promise of safe conduct to Allahabad l)_y boats, 
the English garrison and settlers embarked, and no sooner 
were in their boats than the initives in andjush opened fire 
and killed nearly every man in the company. The women 
and children were taken back to the l)arracks and closely con- 
fined for a few days, wdien they met their terrible fate in the 
well. Cawnpore is now celebrated for its cotton-nulls and for 
its manufactures of leathern goods. It is also celebrated for 
its jugglers, though it by no means has a monopoly of this 
interesting genius. But the adepts of the occult art in India 
rank with the superior orders of cunning tricksters. One 
may spend an idle hour watching their exploits without being 
able upon any ground of human possibilities to account for one 
tenth of what he sees. It is easy to con(dude that these 
crafty performers are in league with the great deceiver, 'fhe 
broad grin with which they watch the astonishment of the 
onlookers forms a comical feature of the entertainment. 

Lucknow is forty-five miles north from (Jawnpdre. It is the 
fourth city in India, having a population of o^er three hundred 
thousand. It is even more fiimons for its participation in the Se- 
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poy rebellion than Cawnixire. The city was once the cafiital of 
the reigning niaharajalis (if the province of Outlh, and abounds 
in palaces of royalty. In thi; central part of the city is the 
Kaiser Bagh, or Emperor's Gardens, a A'ast pile of ))nildings, 
once the magnificent home of reigning kings and their exten- 
sive households. They are built around a scjuare of perhaps 
fifteen acres which -has been cultivated as a park and flower 
garden. Many of these old-time buildings present an impos- 
ing appearance as they are approached, but upon closer exami- 
nation prove to be bizarre and cheap. They are built of 
bricks a little more than an inch in thickness, laid in clay, 
and the walls are covered with stucco which in time crumbles 
off, leaving the buildings unsightly. The more modern struct- 
ures are of a different character, some of them being impos- 
ing and decidedly creditable in appearance. 

The object of greatest interest in Lucknow is the ruins of 
the Residency. Prior to the mutiny, this was a palace sur- 
rounded by buildings of the British representation. At that 
time there were less than one thousand English soldiers, and 
about the same number of loyal Indian troops, with civilians, 
women, and children, comprising about three thousand souls 
surrounded by an overwhelming force of rebels. Fortifications 
were c^uickly thrown up, and for eight months the place endured 
a fearful siege, during which time two thirds of the beleaguered 
party perished. P^elief came under the forces of Sir Henry 
Ilavelock, who fought his way through the gates and streets 
of Lucknow. But his army was not sufticient to raise the 
siege. Finally ample relief came under the command of Sir 
Colin Campbell. Sir Henry Lawrence, who at first held com- 
mand, was mortally wounded by a shell which burst in his 
room, and Sir Henry Havelock died of dysentery before leav- 
ing the city. The ruins are carefully preserved in as nearly 
the shape in which they were left by the siege as possible, 
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except that tlie gvouuds are improved and beaatil'uUy kept. 
The grave of Lawrence is within the grounds, and njion the 
humble monument is an astounding inscription Alhiding to 
the hist words of the laithfVd man it reads, " Here lies the 
man who tried (o do his duty. May the Lord have mercy 
on his soul." 

In missionary work, Ijucknow is the headquartei's of the 
publishing work IVir the Anujrican Methodist Episc(i])al ^lis- 
sion. Here, too, are loc.-atcd a college and school for boys. 
They ha'\'e commodious buildings for school and dormitory. 
The cost of boarding boys at this school is about one dollar per 
month. The culinary operations are conducted by themselves 
upon a very simple plan, and embrace chiefly the almost uni- 
versal chowjiatti (spelling mine) made of coarsely ground 
wheat or ghendri meals mixed with water, rolled very thin, 
and l)a,ked ujion the smooth surface of a hot stone. The boys 
think that these are not bad to take, and it is (juite easy to 
agree with them for a short trial. One hundred dollars will 
send ten boys to school there for one year. Certainly a good 
ojiportunity for philanthropic people to invest some nnuiey. 

Besides this, there is located here Miss Thoburn's school 
for females, wliiidi is giving instruction to many young women 
who are titting themselves for usefulness in Bible work and 
teaching. Besides Christian ladies, zenana women are brought 
to the house in their [talkees or closed palanquins, that they 
may avail themselves of tin.' ]iri'\'ileges of the school. The ex- 
amination of these high-caste ladies by the gentlemen regents 
of the school has to l)e carried on through a curtain, for in no 
case would they expose their faces to the view of any man 
except their (iwn husliands or fathers. It would l)e in their 
minds an act of gross immoilesty. Physicians wln.i have Ijeen 
called to visit patients of this class ha\e to examine their 
tongues or pulses through an aperture in a curtain. 
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FARTHER INLAND. 




ETUllNING to the main lino of the P]:ist India rail- 
^Y way at (Jawn|i(.)ro, another night's I'ide hiangs ns t(» 
Agra, over eight hundred mihis up tlnj Ganges Val- 
le_y from Calentta. The city of Agra is one of the 
strongest magnets in Imlia. Its attractions are felt l>y tour- 
ists 'even before they leave home, and increase in })()wer as 
they- approach. "Shall you see the Taj V " is the question 
asked on the way. '"Have 3'ou seen the Taj?" is frequently 
iujard on the returning journey. The city itself is not vary 
<lifferent from other notahle ones in the levcd Gauffetic Val- 
ley. The European ami aristocratic native i)ortions are spa- 
cious and heautil'ul, at least in Decemlier, hut the Iiazaars 
and quarters of the poorer natiAes are crowded and squalid. 
The city stands on the west liank of the Jumna. The rail- 
ways run just south of the city hetween it and the Fort. The 
main station is adjacent to the Fort entrance. Within the 
Fort enclosure are situated many of those magnificent build- 
ing's which furnish the tangiWe evidence of past greatness. 

Before noticing these Iiuildings, Ictus consider Ijriefly their 
origin. Three hundred years ago, a}iproximately speaking, 
India was overrun by the con(|uering Mohammedans, who 
descended u[ion the country from the p»asses in the northwest. 
Ill twenty-five years the ertcminate Hindus, in spite of their 
best ]-esistance, were sutKcicntly subdued to prejiare the way 
for the establishment of the great ^loghul Empire. (_)f this 
dynasty iVkbar the Great is regarded as the real founder. 

[233] 
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Ilis successors were men dl' [idwcr .■nid energy, especially so 
was his graiidson. Shah .Tahaii (kiiiii; (if the wmhl). To this 
man, move than to others, though not exelusi^'cly, helongs the 
credit of these veinarkahle structures which are India's gloiy, 
a glory which but for these has now nearl}^ departed. Shah 
Jahau thought to estaljlish the seat of his government at Fut- 
tipore Sikri, twenty-tliree miles from Agra, where lie erected 
some magnificent buildings, and caused a cit\' to lie estali- 
lished ; but afterward, e^ddentl}' changing his miml, lie settled 
upon Agra. The i'ormer is now deserted and desolate, except 
for fakirs and guides, who dw(dl in the sihuit city. 

The Fort at Agra presents from without a. massive ami 
grand a}ipearance. The walls are one and a half nules in cir- 
cumference, ami said to lie seventy feet high. They are sur- 
rounded by a capacious moat, lined witli stone. The Fort, 
built of red sandstone, is apparently in perfect preservation, 
there being no signs of dissolution. The only enti'ance is the 
Delhi gate, an impressive sti'uctui'e apjiroached o^'er a di-aw- 
lu'idge, and containing four massive portals leading through as 
many walls. The roadway leads to the high ground of the 
enclosure. The English soldiers are quartered here now, and 
their barracks and military stores mar the beauty of the place. 
The object of special interest is the emperor's palace, over- 
hanjiin"' the ri\'er that washes the base of the Fort walls. 
These buildings are of marble, richly inlaid with variously 
colored stones in beautiful flower patterns. Thei'e are the 
public and jirivate audience halls, the baths, and the Jessamine 
Tower, each of thenr beautiful be_vond the power of pen to de- 
scril.)e. The latter w-as the private apartment of the favorite 
queen. Its name is derived from one of the patterns in which 
jirecious stones are inlaid in the pui'e marble. Ptosewater 
fountains, mirrors, paintings, gilt, and fresco united to beautify 
this place. 
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From nearly every wiudow and door of the palace one can 
look out upon the river, across a bend of which stands in 
lonely beauty, the pearl of India, the Taj Mahal. Shah Jahan 
built this place as a tomb for his favorite wife, so it is said ; 
but it appears to a modern observer that he was like most 
other men ; for while he was doing a very nice thing for his 
wife, he made it large enough for himself also. At least their 
tombs are side by side, though the principal place is given to 
the beloved Begum. The building stands on the river bank in 
an enclosure of perhaps ten acres — a beautiful garden — - 
which adds to the effect and loveliness of the buildings. The 
gateway is a massive and lofty structure, one hundred and fifty 
feet in height, notable in itself for architectural beauty. It is 
of red sandstone inlaid with white marble. On each side 
of the Taj are mosques of the same material, one for women, 
the other for men. 

The mausoleum consists of a dais twenty feet high and 
over three hundred feet square, with a minaret one hundred 
and fifty feet high on each corner. In the center of this plat- 
form is the tomb, a building nearly two hundred feet square, and 
rising one hundred and fifty feet high, crowned with a dome. 
All of this — platform, minarets, and tomb — is of pure white 
marble. The symmetry is perfect, the workmanship faultless. 
Within is a scene of indescribable beauty. The sarcophagi 
occupy the center, and are inwrought with precious stones, 
and surrounded by remarkable marble screens, which are also 
inlaid. I shall attempt no adjectives or exclamations ; better 
pens than mine have failed to describe the place. The best of 
them convey but a jioor idea of the strange beauty of the 
place, and entirely fail to describe the sensation of exquisite 
delight one feels as he beholds in wonder. The doorway bears 
this inscription in Arabic : " Thus saith Jesus (on whom be 
peace), This world is a bridge; pass thou over it, but build no 
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house thereou." And u|)()ii tliu iuterior w;ills the entire Konui 
is inscribed in inlaid worlv. 

The tomb of Akbar at Secun<lra near Agra, and that of 
Itmud-ed-Douhi across the river, well repay the visits they re- 
cei^'e. In the latter are marble screens nearly seven feet 
square, of one stone. These screens ai'e wonderful works of 
skill and patience, consisting of slabs of niarlde two and a half 
or three inches thi(d<;, pierced iu intricate piatterns into fine 
net-work, and executed without a flaw. They are found in 
nearly all the palaces and great tombs (jf that }>eriod. 

The most interesting feature of my ■\'isit to Agra was a 
conversation with ^Irs. Clara Swain, M. I)., who for more than 
six years has been attached to the family of a, native king. 
They were staying temporarily in Agra, though their home is 
about soA'enty miles away from the railway in a more remote 
part of the country. Dr. Swain is a devoted and earnest 
Christian, who has discreetly represented the cause of the 
blaster while doing the work of a physician. A wide-felt in- 
fluence has consequently gone out through the country, and 
especially in the palace. The rani and her young daughter 
love the Bible as well as the Saviour it presents. The rajah 
himself is outwardly attached to his heathenism still, but it is 
hojied that the grace of God is at work inwardly to illuminate 
the mind. At the time of my visit, the ftimily had been pass- 
ing through a severe trial, for the rajah had forbidden his 
daughter to read the Bible ; but after pleading with tears upon 
her i»art, consent was given upon the condition that she should 
not ''read ;ibout eating and killing cows." No more grievous 
sin is known to the Hindu than this. 

Dr. Swain is growing gray in the service. Once she 
thought to retire, and went home to America ; liut urgent 
letters soon followed her for her return. So taking up the 
burden once more, she has isolated hei'self from white people 
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ami from Chiistians for Christ's sako, a work which some, if 
callod upon to do, would reckon a sacrifice. 

A short distance from Aura, is the city of Muttra with a 
population of sixty thousand. This very noted and sacred 
city is the birthplace and principal scene of the life of Krishna, 
the ninth incarnation of Vishnu. Christianity has made but 
little inroad here, and it was a peculiar pleasure to accept a 
kind invitation from Dr. Martha Sheldon in charge of the 
Deaconess' Home, to visit and view heathenism in its unadul- 
terated form, if it be possible to adulterate that which is base- 
ness itself. The Methodist mission has a good start here, 
and under the wise and active measures taken by Dr. J. E. 
Scott, land has been procured and a school building was in 
process of erection, directly in the midst of the city. The 
sacred Jumna flows }iast the city, upon the banks of which are 
many temples and sacred places. A lofty stone tower marks 
the place of the suttee sacrifices, now abolished by the law, 
but still cherished in the hearts of the Brahmans. Here a 
very sacred cow was to be seen. The peculiar sacredness evi- 
dently consists in the fact that the creature appears to have 
six legs, bat it is easy to discern that the two little extra 
api)endages had been grafted upon the shoulders wdren the 
animal was a calf. 

Bindi'aban is a neighboring city where the darkness of 
Hinduism is even more dense than at Miittra, for the mission- 
aries in the latter city and the soldiers at the cantonment do 
give a little tint to the moral atmosphere ; but in Bindraban 
there is not a white person to break the color, nor a Christian 
to relieve the darkness. The corru[)tion of the priests, the 
superstition and blindness of the people, and the folly of the 
devotees are her(.' very painfully manifest. At the time of my 
visit with Dr. Sheldon, we were the onl}^ white people in the 
city. Besides being olijects of curiosity to many, our presence 
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excited the cupidity of a crowd of beggars, but we sufTei'ed no 
iudiguity, though we visited several temples and the doctor 
talked with the people freely about Jesus. It was a sad sight 
to witness the people prostrating themselves before their idols 
and bestowing their scant offerings of rice, water, and mari- 
golds. When the peojile became attentive to the word of 
truth, the priests would ([uickly appear and scatter them with 
a word. 

At the entrance of a fine temple with a massive marble 
fjicade, we were restrained from going farther by the follow- 
ing quaint warning inscribed in the marble wall in far better 
lettering than grammar : '' Prevention by religion for Moham- 
medan and European gentlemen to go fiirther step." In the 
great Red-sandstone Temple the principal idol sits gloomy in a 
dark recess attended by numerous priests who see to all his im- 
aginary wants. The water in which he is bathed is carefully 
preserved and doled out to the Bengali widows who resort to 
this city in great numbers. The water is used for bathing the 
face, and a portion is drunk by these deluded creatures as 
a panacea for the many ills of this unfortunate class of beings. 

A temple devoted to Krishna was in process of construc- 
tion at the cost of twenty-five lakhs of rupees. (The lakh is 
one hundred thousand.) Marble inlaid with costly stone 
forms the principal part of the building. A visit to such a city 
reveals the fact that Hinduism is yet a green tree. 

Delhi is in some respects the most interesting of India's 
cities. Its history is thickly studded with dark and light spots, 
and the monuments of its past greatness and power are spread 
around over a radius of several miles. It is identified with 
the earliest history of the Orient, being contemporaneous Avith 
Nineveh and Babylon. Akbar, the great Moghul emperor, 
made it his capital ; later 8hah Jahan, after building Futti- 
pore Sikri and Agra Fort, transferred once more the gov- 
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ernment to Delhi. Here, too, this remarkable man has left 
monuments of his indomitable energy. Not only of energy, 
however, but also of oppression; for even the lovely Taj cost 
the forced labor of twenty thousand men for twenty years. 
The men were given a bare subsistence ; and in this way he 
built all his works. 

The modern Delhi (pronounced Delly) is enclosed by a 
wall of red sandstone which I should think to be twenty-tive 
feet high and ten feet thick. It has nearly two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, divided between Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans, the latter having a predominating influence. The Fort 
is within the city enclosure, and like that of Agra, stands on 
the banks of the Jumna. It contains the king's palaces, 
which for beauty rival those of Agra. The queen's bath- 
rooms are inlaid with small, convex mirrors, the walls being- 
covered with them. The effect, as may bo imagined, is 
remarkable. Through the baths, and indeed through most of 
the palace, runs a marble water-way, four feet wide. In places, 
different colored marble is inlaid zi2;-zaii', and the effect of 
water running over these places is said to produce the like- 
ness of fishes. 

In point of magnificence, the Diwan-i-kJtas, or Hall of Pri- 
vate Audience, is the most remarkable building in India. It 
is of marble, most richly inlaid, while the windows are marble 
screens of great beauty. The roof is supported by about 
thirty-six marble pillars, most of them three and one half feet 
square, inwrought with precious stones. The ceiling is a series 
of gothic arches of marble, frescoed in gold, silver, and scarlet. 
In the middle of this grand room stood a marble platform, now 
moved to one side, which supported the famous peacock throne. 
It was called thus because it represented the spread tail of 
that fowl. Its cost is said to have been nearly thirty 
million dollars. Of course it disappeared long ago, and the 
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Iniilding's themselves liave been marred by robbing- them of 
their most precious gems. The frieze of this room bears this 
inscription : " If paradise be on earth, it is here, it is here." 
That little "if" spoils all the dreams of human happiness and 
perfection; for through the wicked ambition of a son, Shah 
Jahan found in one of the splendid apartments at Agra a prison 
in which he ended his days in sorrow. 

The Hall of Judgment, though of grander proportions and 
conception than any of the others, is of baser material, being 
made of brown stone inlai<l with marble. But it contains the 
emperor's seat of judgment, constructed of beautiful marble in 
the form of a pavilion, with the floor raised ten feet. Before 
his majesty sat the prime minister upon a marble seat ; he re- 
ceived sentence from the emperor, and conveyed it to the 
accused. In those days it was regarded a slight thing to 
sacrifice life. 

The Moti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, built for the emperor s 
own use, is a veritable pearl of pure marble. It received its 
name on account of its costly carpet inwrought with pearls. 

For the use of the common people the emperor built outside 
the Fort the Jumna Muy'id, or Great Mosque, which will 
accommodate many thousands of worshipers. Its floor is 
reached by forty steps from the street, the lower ones being 
one hundi'cd a.nd fifty feet long. This building is mostly of 
sandstone, but the floor of the court is composed of black and 
white marble. 

In a cloister a priest keeps charge of some precious relics, 
which he shows for backsheesh. Among tliem are old writ- 
ings by ^lohammed's son and grandson, over twelve hundred 
years old. He has an old shoe of the prophet, a footprint in 
stone, and a hair from his beard. 

Time and space bid us hasten through India to other lands, 
but there is so much to relate in regard to this nujst interest- 
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ing country and people, that it is extremely difficult to heed 
the admonitions to cut short our visit. Hero in Delhi, in 
Lucknow, Benares, and indeed in every city, the visitor is im- 
pressed with the subtile ingenuity in handicraft displayed on 
ever}' side. JMen living and working in squalor with only the 
rudest irajdements turn out products of skill Avhich would 
battle our most accomplished artisans with all that machinery 
and enlightenment can do for them. Sitting upon the ground, 
or upon a low stool, they work with fingers and toes at spin- 
ning, weaving, needlework, engraving, and gold and silver work, 
producing articles that sell for a few pennies, or that cost a 
fortune and require years of patient toil, on perhaps a few 
yards of cloth. 'Tis said that when the Prince of Wales was 
in India, they jiresented to him three pieces of muslin eacdi 
one yard wide and twenty yards long and weighing three and 
one half (mnces. E^'ery thread of this cloth was spun and 
woven by hand. 

For generations father and children follow the same line of 
enijiloynient. The iron rule of caste holds them to it; and 
the result is a proficiency that is perhaps natural, but at the 
same time is to us nothing short of marvelous. The dyers of 
this country distinguish o\qv two hundred colors that occi- 
dental eyes cannot discern. In carving or engra\'ing they do 
not follow a pattern, but are guided by their unerring sight. 
Though caste may ha"\'e its advantage in this direction, it is 
but a small offset to the great injuries that it inflicts upon the 
race. It is the barrier to progress and modeiai civilization. 

The house of the European, in India, generally contains 
alioui a dozen servants, all mcnr except the aif/a^ or nurse, who 
takes care of tin; children. The r(,'ason for emplojdng so many 
is that tlie climate usually forbids the wliite wmnan doing 
murh of her oAvn work, while the laws of caste forbid the 
servant doing more than one kind of work. The man who 
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drives the carriage will not o[mmi the gaic ; tlie enok will nut 
wash the dishes; the one whe waits ou the talile will not 
sweep; henee. a man must needs he ke[)t i'nr eaeh braneh ot 
domestic work. But this burden is not so intiilera])le when 
we take into consideration that aliout six ciuits a dav pavs the 
wag'es of each man, out of which he hoards lumself and famih', 
and he li\ es in a row of cheap huts at the rear of the Ijun^ia- 
iow ; so that the ditference in the cost of servants is not very 
much, if any, compared with th(; Indian svstem. 
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DELHI TO BOMBAY. 




T Delhi th(^ traveler is nine luindreil and fifty-four 
If miles IVeni Calcutta, and eiiiht hundred and muety 
miles fvoni Bondiay, the great western meti'opolis. 
If he be short of time, he will at this point turn from 
his northwestern course to the southwestern tack for the 
latter city. That is, in case he starts at Calcutta, and leaves 
at Bomltay. ]]ut tiy far the greater nundier of p(.'0j)le who go 
over this route gn the other way, Bombay being the port of 
entrance for nine tenths of those who go to India. 

Leaving Delhi early in the evening, a comfortable night's 
ride brings us to Jeypore. a city of more than a^'erage interest. 
The maharajah of this province is a }'oung. progressive prince 
of good English education, who has had a taste of Western 
civilization. 'This does not pre^'ont his l)eing a devoted Hindu ; 
but it has inspireil him to ])eautify and improA'e his capital city 
to such a(legr( e that it is to J'^uropeans and Americans the 
most congenial cit}' in interidr India. 

Six miles from the modern cajiital is the ancient and de- 
scried Palace of I'mljcr. The name of this pdac(,^ is generally 
sjMdled "Amber," a having two sounds in Indian languages, — 
the liriiad sound, and the short soumi of ii. For four miles the 
journey is In' carriage, then, at the foot of the hills, we leave 
the earriagi^, and having on the pre\ious day apjilied through 
the English resident for permission l(.) \isit the place, we find 
at this jioint an elephant with ser\ants waiting to take us over 
the hill to tlie pahicc' of by-gone days. 
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This elephant ride was to nie an entirely new proceeding. 
The giant animal is attended hy two men. The mahout, or 
driver, sits astride the neck holding in his hand a sharp iron 
]iin al_)Out a toot long, resembling a marlinespike. His method 
of infusing enthusiasm or obedience consists in punching the 
beast in the l)a,ck of his head with tlie iron pin. He does it in 
a way that produces the desired effect after three or four 
l)lows ; liut it would be well to say that the thickness of the 
elephant's hide would withstand a much harder punch without 
being pierced than the mahout gives him, so the ojieration is 
not so cruel as it seems. 

F(n' a while I stood looking upward, wondering how a man 
that could not fly could possibly get up there. The driver 
began pegging away at the giant's head; there was a backward 
and forward swaying of the mass of flesh, followed by a drop- 
ping upon his knees, next an awkward spreading out of the 
hind legs, and then the ele]:)hant had done all that he could do 
to accommodate us, for he lay on the ground. But still the 
seat was al)ove my head, therefore an attendant brought a 
ste})-ladder whi(-h he planted against the broad side of the 
beast; we climbed up and pulled the ladder after us. Then 
there was a quaking, for the mahout applied his punch. By 
clinging to the rude frame that formed our seat we managed to 
retain our hold. Up came the hind end of our conveyance, 
next with sundry heavings, up came the other end. The 
animal being again on his feet, forward we went with a jerking, 
shaking gait that was perhaps better than not going at all, but 
was several degrees worse than walking. After having climbed 
the hill, our course lay along a l)eautiful artificial lake, shown 
in the illustration, thence up another steep hillside, to the 
gorg(30us but forsaken place. 

Modern Jeyporc has gas and watou'-works, a hne museum, 
and botanical and zoiilogical gardens, the latter containing a 
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den of the fiercest man-eating Bengal tigers, who sprung at 
the bars with a fearful roar as we approached. There is also 
a large lagoon in which are a great numl)er of voracious alliga- 
tors which the guide tantalized witli pieces of meat tif'd to a 
rope. Till' staldes of the king contain o\-er one liundi'cd ele- 
jdiants. These animals are much more rare in India than is 
generally supposed. They are costly to procure and expen- 
sive to ke(.'}i. 

Tlie building which contains the museum cost six lakhs of 
rupees, and is name<l Albert Ilall in honor of the Prince of 
Wales, b}^ whom the corner stone was laid in 187G. The 
frieze of the building is adorned with mottoes, taken from the 
Vedas, or Hindu sacred books. Among them are these : 
" High-minded men do good without thought of their own 
interests." "He hath all wealth who hath a mind contented; 
to hinr whose feet are covered with shoes, the whole earth is 
covered with leather." '"Do naught to others which if done 
to thee would give thee pain." 

While in this city of sixty thousand people I saw no white 
man, though I lielieve that there were three or four in the 
city. There is no more occasion for fear in thus mingling 
with these people than there would be in one of our own 
cities, or among our own kindred. Indeed, when we call the 
jjeople of India heathen, it would be well to pause a moment to 
consider upon what ground we do so. I do not say that there 
are no grounds. But if we travel from one end of the country to 
the other, we shall see no drunkenness and no saloons for the 
natives ; we shall hear no profanity ; we shall hear of no vio- 
lent ]-obbei'ies and of but vei'y few murders. As we ride on 
the railway, it is no uncmnnion sight to see wild deer feeding 
with cattle in the same field where men ai'e at work and even 
within a viny few rods of the train. They do not run away. 
Jackals fullow tlie ditches into the very cities for food. Beau- 
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tiful storks .•iiid cranes ,i;az(! at us as wc pass tlieir riuiddy 
haunts, Ijut they do not aj)[i(.'a,r to 1x3 alarmed. As we walk 
the streets, the birds will scarcely get out of our way, and in 
the cities where monkeys aJjound they are sometimes too famil- 
iar to ))e agreealdc. This friendliness between men and animals 
speaks A'<dumes for the kindliness of the [leople, and we all 
know that things are not this way in ''Christian" countries. 

But while they respect animal life as being Init another 
form of human life, they are not always thou<:;htful of the 
comfort of their l)easts of burden. And although they throw 
of their grain to feed the birds, they reject with disdain the 
plea of the beggar wdio craves a morsel of fond. 

In regard to marriages one universal and deep impression 
prevails, — e"\'ery girl must l)e married. Unless she is married 
and the mother of at least one son, she is regarded as not only 
a failure, but a curse, and she is luade to feel it. A daughter 
must not be married into a caste lower than that of her father. 
Upon the unfortunate fathers of the girls rests the dut}- of 
providing for their daughters' marriage. To secure this, if one 
be a poor man, he may have to hire a bridc'gro(^m ; indeed, 
some men follow the business of marrying pooi' girls for a few 
rupees ea(di. Then a feast must be provided, so that the ex- 
pense and Ijnrden of getting a, family of girls married off is 
one that rendei's dmnestic- life in many cases a lirief. It causes 
female children to be unwelcome. 

In ordci' that the task ma\' be done witliout fail, it is 
begun very early. Girls are frequently mai'ried in intancy, or 
at least so far as to be fornnilly betrothed, which satisfies 
custom's demands. This is the method em[)loyed ))y the men 
mentioned aljove, wlio follow tlnj business ; the^' become only 
betrothed to the girls, who are henceforth considered married, 
though they never see their husbands alter that time. They 
can then bo saved, and the ftither has redeemed his character. 
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Of course, in most cases, the marriage is in good faith, and at 
ten to twelve years of age the liride is claimed, and becomes 
the property of the mother-in-law. But should the bridegroom 
die at any time after the engagement, the child, or woman, is 
plunged into the dreadful state of widowhood. She may be 
the petted and loved child of her mother's house, the joy of 
the home ; as such she is dressed in finery, and receives many 
privileges, wdiich make life a joy to her mother. But some 
day word comes that her betrothed is dead. The finery, 
jewelry, and all marks of favor are at once stripped off; she 
is clothed in rags, and becomes a, slave, a curse, an object of 
loathing, even in her own mother's eyes. 

Henceforth her life is brightened Ijy no joy. There is no 
rift in the cloud of darkness in this world, and beyond only 
the blackness of despair. Millions of innocent, happy lives 
have thus been smothered beneath a horrible custom. Thou- 
sands have sought beneath the river's surfiice the only possi- 
ble escape from an unenduralde weight of woe. Witli such a 
fate the dreadful suttee became not only possible, but desir- 
able ; because it provided an escape from the ills of this state, 
and foi'med the only avenue to future joy. The horrible sacri- 
fice of the suttee, or mti, has been repressed by law ; though 
Ave have every reason to believe that it was formerly very 
common in India. It was a voluntary act on the part of a 
widow, who allowed the priests to Innd and burn her upon the 
fire that consumed the body of the husband. The sufferings 
of widowhood were so great, with no possible escape, and the 
future happiness of the wife who thus suffered was painted in 
such glowing terms, that many were thus induced to sutfer. 
The many " suttee posts " througlnmt the land bear witness to 
their frequency. Often women would change their minds and 
desire to escape at the last moment; but having taken the vow, 
they were not permitted to change their purpose. 
17 
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Tlic justifie.'ition oH'ero(l fur ,su(;li iuhuiiiau coiidnot toward 
widows and (Mon 1i('1[i1l'ss and iniorfeudin,^' (diildr(,'ii, is the 
sui)ei-stiti(in that the death of the liusbaiid is tlie I'esult of 
s<iine di'eadi'nl siii comuiitted liy the wife in a former existence; 
and justice has desig'ned for her this fate as a punishment. 

But ;i woman Avho hecomes a motlier of sons is honored, 
especiail}' when they are grown to manhood. A person de- 
siring 1o wish a girl great hapjiiness says, •' ]\Iay }'ou Ijeeome 
the mother of eight sons, and may your husljand sur\'iA'e }'ou." 
But the cruel go(hlcss of fasliion, iuuh:'r whose ruh; tlie women 
of (Jliristendom suffer sucli mental ami jihysical anxiety and 
pain, does not tluis ruhi our sisters in India. It is true the}^ 
are fond of hn(n'y. They \vear all they can })rocure of chains, 
nos<'-rings, anklets, and toc-lxdls. But their di'csses are made 
when tlie cloth is wo'^en and h(Mnmed. The men do the sew- 
ing, weaving, eml)roiilery, ami the women have hut little 
t(.i worry ah(_)ut. excejit the princi[ial care of the children, the 
simjile co(.}l<ing, and for a jiasfime the universal em[do3'ment of 
gathering cow diuig and making it inio cakes for fuel. 

I hesitate to write the last words, because of our disgust 
for smdi a })ractice; hut we are speaking now of India, and 
this species of olfal possesses ]iothing offensive to the Hindu. 
Indeed, it is used in nniiiy sacred rites, and a devout Brahman 
h;is liis docu'way waslieil witli it e;icli morning liefore he ven- 
tures out. Among the ])oor it fcn-ms an almost uniAcrsal fuel, 
and to })(: I'elicA'ed from its disagrei.'alile ftnnes is one of the 
])]easures of getting out of llu! countr}'. The aridity with 
wliicli (Christians eat the sacreil cow is lo tliem I'ar m(U'c r(^- 
pngnant (lian Iheir adnnraliun of 1lu_' animal is to us. 

Hut alter all, we read that (rod lialh made of one lilooil all 
)iatiuns fur io dwell (m ilie face of the wliole eartli; hence our 
differeiiees ai'e <"iused ))\' edncatiiiiL and surrounding indu- 
ences. They are not created in us. riuman nature is the same 
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all the world over, — poor, weak, defective. But all men are 
made complete in Christ. Xo doubt Christ will do as much 
for India as for other countries. 

Mt. Ahoo, the great headquarters for Jaiu worship, is on 
the road fr(.)m Jeypore to Bombay, and also the city of Ahme- 
daljad, noted for its curious manufactures ; but these must l)e 
passed bj this time. 

Bombay is probably at present equal to if not greater than 
Calcutta in size. At the last census it was but little behind, 
and is gaining on its eastern and more ancient competitor. It 
is built upon a narrow neck of land, the extreme point of 
Avhich was once an island but is now joined to the mainland. 
This peninsula forms the protection of the harbor, which is 
safe and capacious. And once out of the harbor, the sailor is 
directly upon the broad waters of the Arabian Sea instead of 
having to follow the shifting and uncertain course of a river 
channel for many miles. Bombay is a modern city. Within 
the precincts of what is called " The Fort," which embraces 
the extremity of the peninsula, the streets are wide and the 
buildings are creditable. There are European merchants and 
offices of v'arious kinds, but the principal portion of the busi- 
ness of the city seems to be in the hands of the Parsees, who 
constitute a very influential part of the community. As 
before remarked, a great majority — seventy-five thousand out 
of a total of eighty-five thousand — of these people live here. 
They may be known by their peculiar dress and manners. 
Both men and women are thus distinguished. At and before 
sunrise they repair in large numbers to the sea-shore to 
engage in worship wliich is directed to the rising king of day 
and to the ocean. Their jirayers are long and pharisaical, 
consisting, to e\'ery appearance, of mere form. At least, they 
are not discommoded if interrupted in the midst of their cere- 
mony by a passing acquaintance speaking to them, especially 
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it'il. )i:; a iiiattrr of business. Al'ter this has lieeu alli^Mideil to, 
they proceed with their (h'votions as if iiothiii^L;: liad orcurreil. 
This chiss are descendants of tlie foHowei's of Zoroaster and 
of the hre-worshipers of Persia,. They have tiieir fire temples 
in Pxinibay, where the sacred flame is not allowed to go ont. 
They deny that they worship any other deity than Ciod, but 
claim that they worship him through the elements of nature, — 
fire, water, and earth. 

In order to avoid defiling eithin', tliey neither )jur}' nor 
Ijurn tlndr dead, nor cast them into the sea. They expose 
them uiton th(.' top of circular towers, called Towers of Silence, 
to vultui'es which live aljout the towers in flocks. No sooner 
is the cor[ise laid down than these '\'oraeious creatures pounce 
irpon it, ami within a few minutes nothing liut the bones 
remains. As tln'se accumulate, they are thrown into a well 
in tlie miihlle of the tower. These liirds being h(dd in high 
regard 1)}' the l^irsees, it would go hard with any one who 
was to harm one of them and be found out. 

^Vmong tin.' finest nn)dern liuildings of l)omlin\' and India, it 
ma}' be said, I think, the finest of its class in tlu' worbl, is the 
stati(.)n of the CI. I. V. railway, an illustration of which is 
given on page 2(58. The native (|narters of this city are 
crowded, as is e"\'er}'where th(3 case. The botanical and zoolog- 
ical gai'deus are inferior, but the central market is well worth 
a A'isit. 

Within the harbor are se\'eral islands, one of which con- 
tains the celebrated Elephanta, Caves. A view of these caves 
fornrs the particular attraction of a ^isit t(.i Bombay. I'lcasiire 
boats run at sluji'f intervals, and t]i(.' distance is pc-rhajis three 
miles from tin.' wliarf. Landing, we climb stairs and a comfort- 
able path to the summit of the islaml wliei'(.' the ca\X's are 
located. They are not of natural oiagin Imt wei'e excavated, 
it is su]iposed, tliii'tecn liundred years ago, ibr Hindu 
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temples. In the })Voces,s, pillars of rock were left standing, 
and these were sculptnred willi images of gods of massive 
l)roportioiis, \"arious slirines were ent ont of s(did rock many 
of whieh remain intact. When the oonntry fell into the hands 
of the Portuguese, tliose OA'er-zealons bigots thought to 
destroy heathenism by battering down this womlerful monu- 
ment of skill and laI;>or. They fired cannon Ijalls at the sup- 
porting pillars and succeeded in lu'eaking down some of them, 
but not in demolishing the caves entirely. The main apart- 
ment is (Uie hnnilred and thirty feet scjuare, and is sup^xn'ted 
hy thirty-six pillars. In one place the triad of Hindu gods is 
together. The figure is eighteen feet iu height and of pro- 
portionate size. 

Seventy-five miles from Bombay is the city of Poonah, 
celelu'ated as tln^ honu_' of many learned Brahmans. Here is 
located the schoid of Pundita Bamaliai, wlm has espous(_'d the 
cause of the Hindu widows. ^V Hindu ami a stranger, she 
left her eoTintry fjr England where she h'arned the language 
and found her Saviour. From there she crossed the Atlantic 
and traversed the United States, lecturing and collecting funds 
with which to estaldisb a, home and a, school for these poor 
outcasts. H was a great privilege to s[iend a I'ew hours at 
this home to witness the laudalile eil'orts whi(di this noble 
woman and her associates are })utting forth, and the apparent 
success which is attending their efforts. Xo particular con- 
straint in religious matters is brought to bear upon the inmates, 
Init a Iiealthful Christian atmosphere pervades the jdace, which 
exercises a silent l)ut })(jwerful influence. It was a joy to see 
the hapj)iness of these girls who had been rescued from a life 
worse than dealli. Poonah is a beautiful city, the most beau- 
tiful spot in wlii(di is that happy home where lil'e and light 
Ijeam briuhtly for those who ha\'e l)een r(>scued from hojieless 
despair. 
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E liavo ni_)\v ]i;is.seil another sta,<;;e in our jonrney. 
From the (h'cks of tlio " Clythj " Ave xiaw with 
I'egi'ct the A'anishing sliore.s of this strange Avorhl. 
Regret? — Yes; lieoanse in the In'ief time (hiring 
Avhioh we ha^'e associated with tlie peophs of India, we haA'e 
come to h^A'e tlieni as belonging to the great hnman brother- 
hood and family of God. Those avc haA'e met of our own race 
have l)een unstinted in their kindness and hospitality. Meet- 
ing them as strangers, they have proved to be brothers and 
sisters. 

No one could be insensible to the faults of the natives, but 
let it be remembered that faults are the universal characteris- 
tics of humanity Avherever it is found. From their standpoint 
they are not more faulty than other people. They are genial, 
docile, and gTat(d'ul for the smallest favors. Kind and atten- 
tive to the wants of strangers, they seem to take delight in 
pleasing those Avhom tln.'y serve. In their social relations, 
impurity is rai'c. iVmong thems(dves the family ties are held 
sacred, and for degradi'd womanhood Ave must look to the low 
haunts of vicious Avhite people. 

For more than three hundred years, reputed Christianity in 
some of its forms, true or false, has been pi'oclaimed in India. 
And although something has been done, Ave often Avonder 
that more has not been accomplished, until Ave obtain an under- 
standing of the relation of the teachings of those Avho advocate 
Christianity to the minds of the Hindus. When Ave have 
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ol;)taine(l ihis, oiiv wouilovme'iit is sure to Ije considerably 
niodificil. 

For tlio purjidsrs (if this discussion, it will be best to 
di\ ide the penile into two classes, the learned and the igno- 
rant. This is by no means an imaginary classification; but it 
is a significant reality in that eountr}' ; f<n' while under favor- 
aide cii'cunistances the ignorant (dasses areaffecded in some 
distri(ds in a reniarkalde manm;'i-. there are tint very few of 
the educated Hindus wlni accept ( 'hristianity. It is certainly 
Yer_y desirable that t]ies(5 sheuld bi; reacheil ; for thus both 
classes would be brought uniler the direct influences of the 
gospel. 

No ddulit tlie jirincipal reason why the higher classes look 
sii indiiferently er su contemptuously njton Christianity, is 
that they see no use tVir it. Could they l)e con\'inced of the 
superior utility of ttiat religion, no dould nnmy would lay 
aside ]irejuilice and eniliraee the better I'aith. The religion of 
the Bil)le needs to l)i^ faithfully rejiresented in order to be 
appreciated by tin.' Hindus. They are not an irreligious peo- 
ple, groveling in ieticliisni, but an iidensel^y religious people, 
ha\ing what is to them a philosoi)hical and symmetrical faith, 
one wliich their ancestors ha^ e h(dd for ages past. Therefore 
their first inrpury is apt to lie. What will Christianity do for 
us nioi-e than our own i'(digiiin is doing? What has it done 
for the p(.M)ple in your country? Have you atheists there? 
We Ir-ne none. Do you hear jirofane oaths in Christian 
lands ? We hear none. Do you have drunkenness and 
nncleanness ? AVe have them, but to a small degree except 
as we i'ec(dve tliem from ('hiastendom. 

It will m)t be adniittod tliat any of these pertain to Chris- 
tianity; they are dire(dly ojiposed toils sjdrit and teaching ; 
yet the i\\rt that tliey prevail in what we call Christian lands, 
and do not exist in what we call heathendom, causes Chris- 
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tiauity to appear at a great di.sadNaiitane to tlie iiifoniied 
Hindu. The enemy has .sown tares in the Master's field, and 
both wheat and tares are growing togetlier, for wliich reason it 
is but natural that crities and opjiosers should point to the 
tares as the legitimate fruit of the gospel seed. These evils 
would not be so great if they were confined to our home coun- 
tries ; but wherever the cross is carried, Satan goes also, to 
plant his ensign (A darkness. Mu(di could be done if pro- 
fessed Christians worrld carefully and consistently avoid all 
appearance of evil, and show that (Jhristianity is something 
altogether distinct from these forms of indulgence. But many 
professed Christians make the exigencies of the climate an 
excuse for doing things that are not consistent with pure re- 
ligion. No excuse foi' intemiierance or the indulgence of 
appetite exists. The religion of the Bible is adapted to all 
climatic, conditions ; its pure princi})les are everywhere condu- 
cive to life and health. 

The next great obstacle that exists we lielieve to be the 
imaginary similarity between Christianity and the false relig- 
ions. We are often told )jy Indians of su[)posed education 
and culture, that there is )jut little, and no very essential dif- 
ference between the system taught by Christians and that 
which they hold. Nor are the Indians the only ones who so 
regard this matter. Prominent men of our own race have 
expatiated upon this discovery with particular delight ; and 
nothing could please Satan any bettei' than to have the opinion 
prevail that Jesus Christ, Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, and 
Keshub Chunder Sen, all taught the same truths — that tliey 
occupy a common platform ; nioreoA er, that the Bible, the 
Vedas, and the Koran are all equally inspired. 

It is true that there are points of resemblance which strike 
the casual observer, even as a counterfeit resembles the 
genuine. But in reality there is no more resemblance than 
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there is between a brass and a gold coin. Hence it is a fatal 
weakness upon the part of Christianity to allow that a real 
similarity exists. 

Furthermore, it may lie claimed that most, if not all, of 
these points of resemblance grow out of erroneous interpreta- 
tions of scriptural doctrines by Christians. For instance, the 
generally accepted theory of the natural immortality of man 
forms the main link of this imaginary chain of sympathetic 
likeness. If Christian teachers rightly ai)preheniled the truth 
of no life beyond the present, — no immortality except through 
faith in Christ, — they would possess a weapon with which 
to deal effectual and deadly blows at the whole system of 
demonology, transmigration, hero-worshi[i, and false gods. 

It must be acknowledged that there is but a step between 
the teachings of Plato, which have substantially been adopted 
alike by many Christians, and those of nnjre modern heathen 
philosophers upon this point; but between the true Biblical 
doctrine and the vagaries of philosophy, so-called, there is a 
gulf so wide and deep that there can be no confounding them. 

Another serious obstacle to the Hindus' receiving Christi- 
anity is the fact that those who profess the latter kill and eat 
the sacred cattle. All cattle are sacred to them, consequently 
to kill a cow is a crime compared to which the killing of a man 
of the poorer classes is but an insignificant offense. And to eat 
the flesh, is, if possible, still worse. Not infrequently the 
missionary gathers a crowd of listeners, when a. priest 
comina' alone will cry out, "This man eats the cow and swine; 
why do you hear him ? " That is enough ; his crowd melts 
away, and they hear him no more. Now the fact is, that 
after a long period of history, we find permission given in the 
Bible for the eating of certain aninaals ; it was. however, not 
in the original plan, nor is it taught or advised by the Bible. 
Had sin never entered, none would ever have shed blood to 
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obtain food. Nor is it a necessity now ; and if Christian 
teacliers in India wonid adojit and teaeli ve2:etai'ian princi[>]es, 
there is no donbt that their intlnenee for good wonhl be greatly 
enhanced. It would in tliat climate be beneficial to themselves, 
as well as disarm the strongest jirejudice against Christianity 
that exists. 

Other points might Ite specified in which a consistent ad- 
herence to the literal teachings of tlie S(;riptures would help 
greatly to pave the way for Christianity. The Bible, taken in 
its entirety, with its truths faithfully reproduced in the lives 
and teachings of the missionaries, is exactly what India needs ; 
such a representation would nn-et with a far more eifectual 
I'eception than is now accorded to its misinterpretations. 

But even with all these and all such obstacles removed, 
India would not freely accept the gospel. Satan, the adver- 
sary of the truth, is still at work. However, all will ap- 
preciate the f\ict that the nearer the laljorers come to living 
and teaching the sinqjle truth, the more they can expect of 
God's blessing to accompany tlicir efforts. And after all, the 
want of this blessing is the greatest ol)stacle to the success of 
missionary efforts in India and elsewhere. 
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,IVE days' sailing from Bombay across the Arabian Sea 
in a course a little south of west, Ijrought us to Aden 
' -ip/^ at the southwestern extremity of Arabia, a distance 
of one thousand six hundred and sixty-four miles. As 
we sailed for some hours along the rocky cliifs that form the 
southern Arabian shore, I watched in Aain for a sign of verdure, 
seeing only one small tuft of what appeared to be wild reeds 
growing at the water's edge. Nor is there anything to re- 
lieve the barrenness as we approach the port. Aden is located 
on the slopes of a high promontory of desert rocks and sand. 
Its importance is derived from its position, which makes it a 
convenient coaling station and trans-shijiping point for eastern 
African points, and a military post of strategic value. Its 
salubrious climate, the heat being tempered with sea breezes, 
and the sun being rarely oljscured 1)}^ clouds, is supposed to 
have furnished the ancient Arabs with a reason for calling it 
Aden, that is, Eden, or paradise. The average period of rain 
does not exceed one day in a year, and sometimes even that 
is missing. In the high hills back of the city the ancient 
inhabitants excavated great reservoirs for storing the rain. 
These were located in ravines ; and as but little of the water 
soaked into the ground, in the course of a very few hours' rain, 
an immense r^uantity of water would tie ('ollected. Some of 
these reservoirs have been restored, and at present form the 
sole source of fresh-water suppl3^ 
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Many years ago sagacious Knglaud saw the strategic value 
of Aden, standing like a second Gibraltar at the entrance of 
the Red Sea. In IS^iS an English vessel Avas wrecked in the 
vicinity, and the surviAors were very badly treated by the Arabs. 
This furnished a pretext for demanding reparation, and Ijy the 
judicious addition of some money consideration, the old sultan 
was induced to turn the promontory of Aden over to Great 
Britain. He afterward chaniied his mind, but the Ensidish 
statesmen did not change theirs. After a few hours of fight- 
ing in January, 18o9, the }ilace fell into tlie hands of the Brit- 
ish government. Great liritain at once strongly fortified tliis 
gatewa}' of the East, whi(di is miw rendered lar more important 
by the o])ening of the Suez Canal. It is the wise })olicy of Eng- 
land to sit entrenched by all the great channels of commerce. 

We did not go ashore here as our stay was shcu't and there 
is lint little to entice one to nuike the effort. The native city 
is not in sight from the sliipping, but the hai'bor and fortifica- 
tions present a busy appearance. Scarcely had we dropped 
anchor, before the Aossel was sun-ounded l»y Sonndi boys on 
little rude canoes or floats, who would oifer to dive for coins 
This is part of the experience in every half-civilized port in 
warm clinnites, and the agility of the lads in diving and 
scrambling for the money that is thrown into tlie water, is 
somewhat interesting ami surprising, but not nearly so much 
so as the foolishness of the passengers who continue to throw 
sixpences and shillings awa}' after having seen the perform- 
ance scores nf times. The al)n<ii'mal lint pi-emailing cramdug to 
see hunnin life in jeopardy mainfested itsidf ]n:^re by offering 
an extra reward Id one of flu,' divers to clind) to the yard-arm, 
and from a height of sixty feet to plunge into the water. This 
is freijuently done, luit is said to lie a very injurious practice 
wliich soon emls the life of llu' di\er even if an accident does 
not kill liim ouiriiiht. 
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Seven hours' sailing in the early part of a beantiful indon- 
lit niiilit hronght us from A<l(.'n to the strait of Bab-el-Maii- 
(leh, the sontliern portal of the Red Sea. The name signifies 
" The gat(.' of tears." A promontory oA'er eight hnndred feet 
in height, of tlie sanu; name as the strait, juts out from the 
Aral)ian side. Twenty miles aeross are the rock}' shores of 
vVfrica, ncarl}' four hundred feet high. In the channel, two 
miles from tlio Arabian side, is a rocky island which divides 
the strait. This island is occirpied as a British fort. The 
currents here are strong, and the place dangerous for small 
A'essels. The majestic scenery in the bright moonlight well 
repaid for the little loss of sleep which the view of it cost. 

The It 0(1 Sea is one of the most ancient bodies of water 
mentioned in history; but usually it occujiies so small a, place 
on our ma[is that Ave are not likely to gain a correct idea of its 
jiroiKirtions until we become acquainted with it from other 
smirces than ordinary geographies. It is one thousand two 
hundred miles in lenath with an avera2:e width of but little 
oA'cr one hundred miles. Its center affords a safe channel for 
the jiassage of "\'essels, Init its coasts are rendered dangerous 
liy many coral reefs. Its length, extending northwest and 
southeast, forms the princijial })ortion of the boundary between 
tlie two continents, Asia and Africa. Much of the time the 
shore is in ^ii'W on one side or the other, tint e^'erywhere is 
the same di'cary appearance of rocky or clay cliffs or sandy 
<lesert beach. 

The ]»assage tlirough the Red Sea is usually much dreaded 
on account oC tlie extreme heat that prevails, especially at tlu' 
time of year when the sun is OA'erhead. At that time the 
heated deserts i.m either side glow like ovens, and seem to 
combine tlnur foi'ces u[ion the narrow basin of water that lies 
Ix'tween. Deatlis anumg passengers from tlie heat are not 
very uncommon, and tin:', sulferings of the poor men wlio ha\e 
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to shoA'cl coal into the fiery furnaces iar down below the 
water line can hardly be imagined. We were destined to be 
highly I'avored, for the weather was not uncomfortably hot, 
except during a very small period of our journey. But se^'cral 
of the firemen, who are all of them negroes, were brought to the 
deck in a fainting condition, and were restored by having buck- 
ets of cold water repeatedly dashed over them. The next morn- 
ing after entering this sea, we found ourselves sailing before a 
brisk southern gale. Suddenly we became aware that our shij) 
had lost its vigor, and soon, " The engines have stopped ! " " The 
engines have stopped !" passed from one to another. This is 
always one of the most unwelcome ejiisodes of ocean travel, 
for there are such a multitude of contingent mishaps that may 
appear as the cause that there is any amount of uneasiness 
until the cause is explained. And then the knowledge that 
we were in a narrow channel and drifting l)efore a strong wind 
out of our course did not relieve the situation in our minds. 
Soon our vessel was '* in the trough of the sea, ; " that is, it 
was lying broadside to the wa^■es and tumbling out of one 
trough into another as fast as the troughs came along. The 
calm assurance of the officers, who told us that we wei'e all 
right and would )_)e running in au hour, helped to put us at 
our ease ; but that which gave us full assurance was to feel 
once more the strong but almost silent })ulse-beats of the great 
iron heart of the shi}», and to see our good vessel turn its 
sharp prow into the waves and cleave them asunder as if it 
were l)ut sport. 

From Thursday at midnight till Monday afternoon we were 
on the Red Sea. Early ^londay moi'uing we entered the 
western of the two branches into which the sea divides at its 
northern end. This is called the Gulf of Suez, and it forms 
one of the boundaries of the Sinaitic peninsula. Soon after 
entering this most interesting tract of water. Captain Parfit 
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kindly invited me to his chart roi;ini, and touk pains to point 
out our h;ieation, whicli showed that Ave were witliin forty miles 
of ]Mt. Sinai. Its top, se"\'en thousand feet high, could not he 
seen on account of an inter\'ening coast range two thousand feet 
in heiti'lit. Soon we were sailin"' alonir the coast down which 
the children of Israel must have passed in their march fro;n 
Egypt. Whatever the country may have heen at that time, 
it is certainly most dreary and uninviting now. It is easy to 
understand from one's own experiences that they simply ga'^'C 
way to the most natural kind of feelings when they complained 
at being leil out of the rich fields of Egypt into such a region. 
But as it is our privilege to look above immediate surroundings 
and li^'e and walk by faith, so it was theirs. 

In all the mute visible from the decks of vessels there is 
Init one verdant spot, and that is called "' Ain !Mousa," or the 
Widl of ^Moses. It is a few miles from Suez, and consists of 
a cluster of lew palm trees and a p(.>ol of fresh water. By 
some it is thought to be identical with Elim. Ex. 15: 27. 

But of this there is no certainty. Just liefore reaching Suez, 
on the west side, is ];)(.)inted out the defile down which the 
children of Isi'ael marched wdien they were confronted by the 
rca. But this is even more improlialile than tlie tradition con- 
cerning the other place. 

Suez stands at the head of the gulf and at the southern 
outl(_'t of the famous Suez canal. Its har]_)or was beautifully 
jdacid on that afternoon, and we could look down into the clear 
water to a great depth. Our ship cast anchor, and we waited 
f.ir our turn to come to pass into the canal ; for there are so 
many vessels that order must be preserved, and vessels move 
only by orders from on shore, as trains move from station to 
statiim 1:iy ordei's fr(un the train-dispatcher. 

The town is partly Freircdr and partly Arabic, and is de- 
})endent upon the canal for importance and livelihood. Some 
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i^eiy clever jugglers came on board at this point and aiiiuscd 
us with their tricks, one or two of which were as follows : T;i Ic- 
ing a strip of muslin four yards long, the juggler asked idr a 
knife witii which he sawed the cloth in two in the middle. 
The separated pieces were held up before us. A matcli was 
lighted, and the ends of the cloth were set afire and then 
quenched, but we could easily see where they had licen 
burned. Tlu'U holding the ends of the cloth Itehind him a, 
monuMit, he [tresented the piece of cloth whole without sign of 
cutting or fii'e. He asked a. passenger to show him a shilling, 
which he took ; and after examining it a moment, handed it 
back witli the injunction to hold it tightly in his hand lest he 
should lose it. He asked the Englishman if he had the 
shilling. ""Yes," was the reply, and he exhibited it sairly in 
the ].ialm of his hand. Again he was told to watch it idosuly 
lest he lose it. After fumbling in his bag a moment, the 
trickster again asked if he was sure he had the shilling. " Yes, 
^ery sure," was the reply. ''Well, look," said the juggler; 
and lo, it was a half-penn_y. But none of us saw him t(iU(di 
the man's hand, and no one was so much surpris(,^d as the 
Englishman himself. In about two hours we received the 
signal for wliicdi we were waiting, and soon were sailing across 
a desert of sand instead of the waste of waters. 

The dimensions of the canal are about as follows : Width 
at the bottom, seventy-two f(>et; de})th of water, twenty-six 
feet; length, eighty-three miles. To ju'event the wash of the 
banks, no greater speed than five miles an hour is alhiwed. 
At short distances apart are located turning-out phices where 
a ship may lie close to the bank wdiile another passes. And 
no vessel can pass one of these places unless permission is 
given by a. semaphore on the bank. The canal firms a con- 
gested artery of commerce through which the ships of all 
nations are continually crowding, though one may have to look 
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a long time l)efore he sees the stars and stripes. The stupen- 
dous character of the undertaking becomes apparent as one 
passes througli the long channel which is lined on each side by 
a small range of sand mountains thrown out by the excavators. 
And its maintenance gi^'es employment to a large army of 
workers of various crafts and callings. The controlling inter- 
ests are in English hands, though direct management of the 
business is under the French. 

The country traversed by the canal is a barren waste of 
sand, and from the decks of the vessels one may obtain 
glimpses of desert Arab life in Avhich Avretched poverty, big 
and little Arabs, and camels were .mixed up in scenes of the 
utmost desolation. How little, we who live surrounded by all 
that makes life pleasant realize the utter destitution in which 
the lives of a, great portion of earth's inhabitants are spent. 

The town of Ismailia is located midway on the canal, and 
at this point we took leave of the " Clyde." It was ten 
o'clock in the evening when we reached the lake upon which 
the place is situated, and the night was as "dark as Egypt." 
A small launch came out for passengers and mail. A half 
hour was sufficient to make the transfer from the decks of the 
steamship to the genial comforts of a nice bed in a French 
hotel. A railway runs the length of the canal, and at Ismailia 
branches off to Cairo and Alexandria. 

An American's first experience with a French breakfast is 
apt to make a lasting impression, so I will relate mine. Being 
a little more than usually hungry at the proper time, I took 
n\y seat at the table upon which there was bread and butter. 
I was alone in the dining room except for a solitary waiter. 
Soon it became apparent that I was doing the principal 
amount of waiting, and I called the young man's attention to 
the fact that I would like some breakfast. He replied that I 
was to help myself. But not being particularly fond of either 
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liread or butter, I intimated tliat it would be a pro[ier thing 
\\)V him to living on sonietliing to eat. lie a.sl>;ed me if I de- 
sired eollee, and when I toLI him, No, he was through, for he 
said tliat was all that they had for breakfast, but that luneli 
eame at eleven o'eloek. I was not in any condition to dally, 
so 1 told him in simple English to l)riiig me something to eat 
if he had anything in the house ; and he being persuaded of 
my lionest intentions, I succeeded in making a comfortable 
breakfast. \Vitli the English, the heavy dinner in the evening 
does not forestall the breakfast, though it is often quite 
meager enough for one who insists upon eating his dinner near 
mid-da}' ; Ijut in French usage it seems almost to supersede 
the idea of any Ijreakfast. 
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[T^SMAILIA is a town of llu'ce tliousaud inhabitants, one 
=^:MI half (if whom are Araljs, and the other halt' French 
who work for the canal company. Ahont noon the 
train left for Cairo, one hnndred and forty miles dis- 
tant. A fresh-watei' canal ('onnects the Nile and the 8nez 
canal at this point, and after a few miles of desert we strnck 
the fertile region alonp; its Ijanks. It is utilized for light traf- 
fic, but iirincipally for purposes of irrigation. In Egypt there 
appears to be lint two qualities of land, one of which is barren 
desert sand and the other is the most fertile and productive 
soil to be found. The line of demarkation between these is so 
sharp that one may step almost at a single stride from one to 
the other. Wlierever the influence of the beneficent waters of 
the Nile reaches, there is life in an abundant measure ; else- 
where there is nothing but desolation. 

As we enter this fertile strip, the words of inspiration 
spoken in the days of Al)raliam come forcibly to mind. In 
describing the beautiful valley in wliich wealthy Sodom was 
situated, it is said that it was " even as the garden of the 
Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest unto Zoar." 
The land is densely populated, and every individual is em- 
ployed in extracting from the ground its liberal fruitage. The 
various processes of agriculture are being cari'ied forward at 
the same time side hy side. W(.' could see th(> jieople p]i>\v 
ing, planting, cultivating, reajiing, and threshing as we vddc 
along in a comfortable railway carriage. 

i 2S! ] 
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To the ]jeople of India, their sacred river is always 
" Mother Claiiges," and the great blessings which that noble 
flood confers upon the thirsty land justify the endearing title. 
But if this 1)0 true in the case of the Ganges and India, how 
much more appropriately might the term " Father Nile " be 
applied to tliis noble stream by the people of that country 
which is not only moistened by its waters, but is nourished and 
renewed by its contributions. This idea is beautifully repre- 
sented in a piece of sculpture now in the Vatican Gallery, and 
shown in the engraving. '' Father Nile " holds in one hand a 
sheaf of grain, in tlie other, a cornucopia, wdiile his children 
literally " live on him." Every acre of cultivable land is 
ap[iarently d(_'j)0sited from the Nile ; at least it is an alluvial 
doi)Osit ; whether the result of the flood or of inundations 
pr(.'ceding or succeeding that convulsion, it is not necessary to 
consider at this time. 

Eg}'})t is divided into the Upper and the Lower sec- 
tions. The western confines of the country extend into 
the undefined and undisputed regions of the Great Desert. 
South of the country lies the Soudan. Twelve or fifteen 
years ago the southern border was located provisionally at 
Wady Haifa, eight hundred miles from the Mediterranean. 
The Upper Country depends solely upon the annual inunda- 
tions of the river for irrigation ; and as there is but little or no 
rain, onl}' one croji is raised during the year. In the Lower 
Country, however, and especially in the Delta region, there is 
a perfect network of artificial canals, by which the water may 
be (list)'il)ute(l to nearly every rod of land. To get the water 
out of the canals, the "■shadoof," or bucket and sweej), is used, 
as are also pumping-wheels turned by oxen, and many other 
rude contriA^ances. Here three or four crops are harvested in 
the year. By the first of November, the ground is dry after 
the ov<'rflow, and then cereals are sown to be harvested in 
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March. Sugar-cane, rice, and cotton grow I'roiii March to 
September; and millet, sorghum, etc., from June to Sejitcm- 
ber, wlien the o^"ertl()^v comes on. 

The river begins to rise at Cairo in the latter part of. June, 
and is at its height at the autumnal equinox. A twenty-tbur- 
foot rise at this point is a f ivorable overflow. Four feet less 
is \Qvy scant, and throne feet more is a disastrous flood, to be 
followed Ijy fevers and murrain. At ea(di o\erflow, there is 
deposited all o^'er the country about an inch of sediment, 
which I'ene^vs the soil }'ear )jy }'eai', so that it still responds 
liberally to the husbandman's labor, though it has Isorne the 
burden of a dense population from the remotest ages. Such 
f\xcts probably prompted the inspired poet to write, '■ Thei-e 
is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city of 
God." 

Since the Lord told Ezekiel to write the doom of Egypt, it 
has been indeed "the basest of kingdoms," I'ull of poverty, 
ignorance, and darkness. From an exalted position ann;)ng 
nations, it Ijecame the fag-end of humanity, a victim of every 
adverse fortune in the Eastern world. Every wind that blew 
was ill f(jr Egypt ; and her calamities reached a climax when 
at last she fell into the hands of the Turks. This wretched 
government, one of the most unprinciided and unscrupulous 
that ever existed, blights everything it touches. Other na- 
tions Inna.! stood up for sonu' of her rights, and so Egypt is 
emerging, to some degree, from the darkness into which she 
fell, long ago. 

The road from Ismailia to Cairo is an exceedingly interest- 
ing one, though rendered sinnewhat disagreeal)le l)y the un- 
ballasted condition of the railway, there Iteing no gravel to 
keep down the dust which rises in dense (d(_iuds. But the 
country is an ever-changing jianorama of countr}' life with a 
crowdc(| populatimi l)usy d(d\'ing in the soil. 
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Cairo was reached at dark, too late for inspection tliat eve- 
ning, but u})ou looking abroad in the early morning, the view 
caused feelings of surprise. Instead of a craz_y Arab town, 
nioldering with antiquity and tumbling into ruin, there were 
beautiful gardens, fine buildings, magnificent streets full of 
busy life in such variety as greets the eyes in very few other 
places upon earth. Cairo is a city of four hundred thousand 
inhajjitants, and in the winter season its delightful climate 
attracts from Europe and America throngs of wealthy visitors 
who fill its sumptuous hotels, and crowd its streets with their 
gay equipages. Mingled with these are representatives of 
every oriental nation near and remote, wearim>' the ajaudv cos- 
tumes peculiar to their countries. There are also native 
elements of all classes. And stirred into the mixture is a 
multitude of camels and donkeys. 

A few street-cars are slowly hauled about without rails, 
and there are carriages for the wealthy, but ordinarily the 
traveler mounts a donkey. If he does not, it will not be the 
fault of numerous donkey-boys who beset him to "try General 
Grant," or "ride Wellington," or "try Disraeli," or "Glad- 
stone," and will follow for blocks in the hope of inducing the 
determined pedestrian to ride. Having decided to ride, he 
easily bestrides his little porter and seizes the stearing gear, 
while the motive is supplied by the owner wdro runs behind 
armed with a stout stick with which he whacks the beast ^dg- 
orously and induces quite commendable speed. The journey 
finished, and the fare paid, the boy looks for another customer. 

No attempt at description or imitation will give any just 
idea of what a Cairo bazaar is like. Such a motley crowd of 
pushing and shouting natives and foreigners; such a strange 
mixture of kinds and colors, both in wares and people, it would 
be difficult to picture even in imagination. The Ijazaars, old 
Cairo, situated two or three miles up the river, the Mosque of 
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Hassan, and the Citadel, are the most notable objects of inter- 
est immediately at hand, though others of greater attraction 
and importance are to be found not far away. 

The Gizeh Pyramids are on the western border of the Nile 
valley, seven miles southwest of Cairo. The road by which 
they are reached is built up across the alluvial valley lands, 
and is bounded on each side by a beautiful row of cassia trees. 
The appearance of the pyramids as one approaches them is 
not very impressive. Their age gives them from a distance 
the appearance of great heapjs of crumbling adobe ; but upon 
closer inspection, their real proportions appear, and their 
material proves to lie durable rock. Some blocks have fallen 
away and have been removed, causing the ragged appearance 
from a distance. 

The great pyramid is first reached. It is four hundred and 
eighty feet high and seven hundred and sixty -four feet square 
at the base. The area covered is about twelve acres. Most 
visitors are anxious to accomplish the ascent. As the monu- 
ment rises, each successive course of stones recedes, thus 
forming convenient steps excepting that the rise of three feet 
or more is too great for the measure of ordinary legs. But 
there is a crowd of Arab guides, curiosity sellers, and beggars 
at hand, each one anxious to sell his assistance for a small 
sum, wdiich generally goes up as the ascent is made. 

For ages the significance of the great pyramids was a mystery 
concerning which they themselves were as silent as the lips of 
the Sphynx which keeps them company. But modern inquisit- 
iveness has pried into their secret. A pathway was found to the 
innermost recesses of the great Cheops, and at the extremity 
of each passage were found the remains of ancient royalty. 
Their sarcophagi contained not o\\\y the well-preserved mum- 
mies of the family of that great king whose name has been 
attached to his wonderful monument, but such other evidence 
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as eiialilcs the discoverers to identify tlie liuilder and thus 
locate tlie time of its construction. 

My amhitiou led me to explore the interior, rather than to 
ascend to the apex. This required the assistance of three men. 
The entrance, about thirty feet from the base, is a passage three 
by four feet in dimensions. At first it descends at an angle of 
al)out thirty degrees for sixt}'-two feet, then becomes level, but 
so low as to be but little more than barely passal)le. Wc then 
ascended ninety feet to the mouth of the well at the liotlom 
of which is located the burial place of a daughter of the king. 
From this point a level gallery leads to the chamber of the 
queen. The " grand passage," six and a half feet wide and 
twenty-six feet high, leads one hundred and fifty feet higher 
to the sarcophagus of the king. Two tines here provide the 
ventilation of which by this time we felt the utmost need. 
The massive granite Idijcks which line the spacious chambers 
are so closely joined as to admit of no mortar, nor can the 
thinnest blade be thrust l)etween them. It was a novel 
trip, ratlier trying to nerve and muscle, but exceedingly 
interesting. 

Ten minutes' walk from the pyramids is the equally cele- 
brated iSphynx, consisting (d' an immense image Inning the 
head of a, woman and the liody of a lion. It was anciently an 
ol»ject of worship, and its tenqile, now in ruins, stood near 
by. This temple was the burial-place of its votaries, and the 
numerous mumnues found there now adorn A^arious museums. 

To tlie ethnologist and the anti(|uarian, the celebi'ated 
Gizeh JMuseuni, situated in a luxuriant garden on the road 
to the pyramids, is on(i of the nmst inviting s])ots on earth. 
The large Ijuilding consists of forty gallei'ies stored witli 
sculptures, tal)lets, ami implements of the most ancient times 
in endless array. Thi.'se tell a mut(; but A'i\ id story of the arts 
and customs of those times. One room is called the royal gal- 
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lery, in Avhieli are arranged the mummies of the Pharaohs wlio 
reigned over Egyjit for more than two tliuusand years. As 
they lie in their glass cases, the_y tell the visitor an eloquent 
story witlnjut words, of earthly ghn-y, which A'anishes like the 
flowers of the field that hlossom for a nH)ment, and are then 
gone forever. The un;ist interesting one t<i me was that of 
Ilameses IT, the oppressor of Israel. Ilis lips, teeth, and 
entire countenance are still preserved, and one can almost 
hear his words of defiant-e and cruelty. With what strange sen- 
sations does one gaze into the features of a man who acted a 
prominent part in sacred history previous to the exode ! 

The beginning of Egyptian history extends back into the 
misty regions of tradition ; but at the point where its lines 
become legible, it reveals a nation standing at the forefront of 
its contemporaries in power, vigor, art, science, or any other 
element of greatness. In this position Egypt incurred the 
divine displeasure for two reasons : She vaunted herself and 
her gods in the sight of Jehovah; and often became an asy- 
lum and protector of the Jews, who when under punishment 
for their sins, instead of humbling themselves witli repentance, 
would flee for help to their haughty neighbor. For these 
things God said of Egypt, as recorded in Eze. 29 : 15, '"' It 
shall be the basest of the kingdoms ; neither shall it exalt 
itself any more al)ove the nations." 

iSinee then that country has had its share of adversity. 
Each of the four great kingdoms of prophecy served itself of 
Egypt, niir has she fared better at the hands of the Arabs and 
Tui'ks. Her natural resources have been better preserved 
than those of any other portion of tlie ancient world, so that 
the calannties which have befallen the unfortunate land are to 
be attributed to ixditical rather tlian natui\al causes. 

It is not a little strange that the processi(ni of knowledge, 
enliiihtenment, and emi)ire from east to west should leave 
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behind it such an array of Ijlackeueil, unsightly ruins of de- 
parted greatness. As in the natural woi-ld the advancement 
of the day in the west luings night u})on the Oi'ient, so the 
sun of liberty and progress shining higli in our western 
heavens has left the earlier wmdd sitting in darkness. 

Mohammedanism has swept awa}^ from Egypt her ancient 
mythology. In the early centuries of oiu' era, (Jlrristianity 
thrived there. The Alexandrian Church furnislied some of 
the most distinguished of the " Fathers." The remains of 
that movement now exist in the Copts. But what Chris- 
tianity they may have ha.d, disa}i}ieared beneath a tliick sod 
of superstition anil human traditions. ]\Iission work is prose- 
cuted among them to some extent, and witli some success. 

The city of Alexandria., in the delta, of the Nile, preserves 
the name and memory of one of the most fVnnous of ancient 
warriors, Alexander the tireat, who was its founder in ilie year 
332 r.. c. Thirty years Ijofore our era it fell into the hands of 
the Romans at the time of its greatest splendor. From tluit 
time it began to decline, for its treasures were taken to Rome, 
and many of its inhabitants were victims of the imperial 
cruelty. By the fourth century it is said that hardly an an- 
cient building of note remained except the temple of Serapis. 
In 389 A. D., this last stronghold of heathenism in llie city was 
destroyed, and a Cathidic church was built annmg the ruins. 
Alexandria thus became one of the chief seats of Catlndicism 
until it was taken by the Arabs in 638. Since then it has had 
a checkered career of prosperity and desolation, but at present 
it contains over two hundred thousand peo})le, and is one of 
the most important commercial centers on the jMediterranean. 

Tourists spend little time here, Init hasten on to otiier 
regions. As in Cairo, so here to a nuu-e marked degree, the 
prevailing foreign element in social and commercial circles is 
French. In fact, throughout almost the entire coast of the 
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JMeditcrraiiean Sea, he who understands and speaks the 
French hxnguage will find jdent}^ of opportunities to use it. 

Upon a rise of ground in the edge of the city stands the 
misnamed Pompey's Pillar. The shaft of this monument is 
one stone of red granite, seventy-three feet long and over ten 
feet in diameter. It stands upon a pedestal twenty-three feet 
high, and wears a capital that weighs several tons. IIoav it 
came there is a question that puzzles modern engineers. 
Alexandria also contained, until a few years ago, " Cleopatra's 
Needles," twin ohelisks, erected by Thothmes III, before the 
time of Moses, in front of the temple of the sun at Ileliopolis, 
and removed to Alexandria by the Roman emperor, Augustus. 
(_)ne of them now stands upon the Thames embankment in 
London ; the other is in Central Park, New York. 
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;ROM Egypt our journc}^ takes us to that land toward 
wliicli every Christian heart turns with interest, — the 
hrnd of Palestine. Among the most ancient tra,'\'els of 
which the Sacred Record gives account, a trip from 
Egypt thither is recorded. Egypt and Palestine have been 
closely associated during the wliole course of time. In olden 
times the journey was made by the slow stages of caravan 
travel, but now it is made by steamer in a single niglit. 

Our boat from Alexandria was the "Selene" of the 
Austrian Lloyd line, a staunch little craft of about eight 
hundred tons. The captain was an Italian who spoke only a 
few words of English ; but even in this scant knowledge of 
the language he excelled both his officers and crew, for the}^ 
could not speak a word of English. While musing upon my 
loneliness, I inadvertently spoke to a gentleman standing near, 
who replied with an exclamation of joy that there was one on 
board with whom he could converse. He was a civil engineer 
on his way to Palestine to aid in the construction of a railway. 
The sea was delightfully smooth ; and as iiight came on, 
there was scarcely a ripple on the face of the water. The 
phosphorescence glowed more brightly than I had ever seen it 
in any other water, and stretched away into a l:»road path of 
light for more than half a mile in our wake. At the bi.iw.and 
along the sides of our vessel it rolled in great fio'V liillows. 
So fjuietly did the steamer ride that as we looked u[) through 
the rigging at the stars, not a tremor could be discerned. Such 
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was ray first night on the IMediterraneun. A night that fur 
rave beauty and thrilling thought of the peace and niaje.sty 
of the works of tlod will not soon be forgotten. 

Early in the morning we were in Port Said at the northern 
entrance of the great canal. This place is the creature of the 
canal, and for physical and moral cleanliness certaiidy does its 
parent no credit. It is a coaling station for nearly all steamers, 
and the chief characteristic of the town is coal dust. Coal 
heavers of every shade and nation are there in great nuniljers. 
Sailors, too, from various ships are on the streets. As the 
town gains age, it will doubtless become more sober and steady 
in its ways. During our brief stay we met several men of 
ability and earnestness, and there are devoted Christian work- 
ers doing what they can to withstand the tide of evil. Our 
vessel remained here through the day exchanging cargo. By 
the time we were ready to leave, the wind had risen from the 
northwest, and as we emerged from behind the breakwater, 
we received at once the full force of the waves. The niirht 
being of itself not at all comfortable was rendered all the more 
dismal because the fierce wind diminished our chances of land- 
ing at Jaila. The wind continued to rise, and by morning those 
chances were so small that there was nothing left of them. 

Upon coming on deck after a night of rough tossing, the 
coast of Canaan was in sight, and soon we saw our desired 
ha-\'en. We approached to within a mile or so of Jalla, ))ut the 
waves were too high to admit of a thought of disembarking; 
so the captain put his ship's head into the face of the storm, 
and we very reluctantly saw the town fade from view. There 
is no natural harl)or at Jaffa nor has anything been done to 
provide one. Just off the shore thei'e is a ledge of rocks, 
which in low tide, stand a little out of water, thus adding to 
the difficulty, and making it impracticable to land when the 
wind blows from the west or northwest. Some risks are 
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taken, however, and the wrecks of two or three steamers lying 
on the beach showed the foolishness of the undertaking. A 
few days before we were there, a boat-load of forty passengers 
and boatmen was dashed on the rocks, and over one half of 
the number drowned. Under the circumstances we were 
quite willing to forego the attempt, though the disappointment 
was not small. After battling with the wind all day, at night- 
fall we tried the harbor of Haifa, at Mount Carmel, but this, 
too, was open to the weather ; and it was with no very com- 
fortable feelings that we saw the ship once more turned toward 
the wind and waves for a terrible night of pitching and plung- 
ing. As we clung to our berths, the experiences of Jonah and 
Paul came vividly before the mind, for we knew as never be- 
fore what a Eurocljidon is. 

Happily by next morning the wind a1)ated, and we made 
the harbor of Beyrout, finding safe and quiet anchorage. We 
went ashore satisfied for once that we had had our money's 
worth of ride, for we were at least one hundred and fifty miles 
past our desired haven. Beyrout is the principal seaport of 
S^a'ia, a cit}^ of one hundred thousand inhaljitants, and one of 
the cleanest cities of the Orient. There is a mixture of na- 
tionalities in the inhabitants, Turks and Arabs being predomi- 
nant. The situation is picturesque, near the foothills of the 
Lebanon INIountains, which at this time of the year (De<'em- 
ber), were covered with snow. The city is surrounded by 
orchards, j^rincipally of figs, and l)y vineyards. It is the cen- 
ter of active missionar}^ work, the American college and hos- 
pital with a medical school being located here, and publishing 
work is also carried on extensively in the Arabic language. 

Beyrout is the outlet of Damascus ; and as there is a good 
road, built by a French company, between these cities, much 
heavy traffic by wagon, camel, and donkey is carried on. The 
mail is carried twice a day by diligence, or stage. A railwa}^ 
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is in process of construction, and will soon supersede to some 
extent the methods now employed ; though judging hy what 
is seen in other places, it is douhtl'ul whether the caiuel-driver 
will yield tlie field to the iron horse without a trial of merits, 
in which the camel is likely to gain the victory for cheapness 
of transportation. 

To our joy a Russian steamer came along loaded with 
pilgrims for Jerusalem aljdut the time that we had taken a 
good look at Beyrout. However, clouds in the west nearly 
kept us from the attempt, as it was not desirable to he taken 
past Jaffa again; but the cai)tain predicted a favorable landing, 
and such it proved to be. On our trip we had fine views of 
Mount Caruiel, oa which Elijah offered the test sacrifice, and 
from Avhieh the servant of the prophet overlooked the sea 
and perceived the cloud the size of a man's hand. The coast 
and city of C;esarea Phili}ipi, to which Peter was called ))y 
Cornelius, and where Paul was taken before Felix and Festus, 
were also in jilain sight. 

As arrangements for the trip thr(mgh Palestine had 
been made iu advance, everything was in readiness. After 
landing at a rickety wharf and passing the Turkish customs, 
we waded through the filth of what at first seemed to l)e a 
back .alley, l)ut upon further ac(piaintance proved to be one of 
the principal streets of this ancient city. It was nearly half a 
mile to the place where the carriages were left, because the 
narrow, cro(d-:ed streets would nut admit of their lieing br(night 
nearer to the landing place. The hotel was a homely place, 
with rooms which bore the names of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. No sooner had we reached the hostelr}', than my 
draii'oman was introduced to nu', and I was informed that after 
dinner we would take the train for Jerusalem. But as we 
had an hour or two before that time, we started olf to visit the 
house of Simon the Taiiner (Acts 10:G),and a few other 
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points of interest. Some features served to identify the 
house ; there were stone stejis to the houseto}i. A very 
aneient well was in the court, near which were several tan- 
ners' stones made smooth as glass for dressing leaiher. It 
overlooked the sea, but after all it did not seem very real. 

That which was most deser\'in2: of attention at .Jaffa was 
the forest of orange and lemon trees which sui'rounds the city, 
and which at this time were loaded wi(h luscious fruit. Such 
orange groves I have not seen in any other countr}'. 

Near the center of the city is an open space used as a 
market, in which the various products of the country ai'e 
exposed for sale in lots to suit customers. Fruits, grains, 
ve^'etables, meats, wood, and sundrv utensils, are nnxed in a 
conglomerated confusion, and each little lot is watched over 
by its owner, whose face beams with joy at the slightest pros- 
pect of a customer. It is remarkable with Avhat jiatience the 
keepers of those little stalls in all oriental bazaars will wait f(n- 
the unusual occurrence of some one coming along to trade 
with them. 

Upon Jaffa, as upon all the country, there is spread the 
stifling incubus of Turkish iml)ecility and inactivity. The 
flight of centuries has seen no improvement in methods of 
work or in the condition of the people. Camels and donkeys, 
dogs and dirt, are the insepai'able accompaniments of native 
life and business, and the wretched government will make no 
changes for the better mir sutler any one else to do so. 

About two o'clock we were off to Jerusalem li}- I'ail. The 
little narrow-gauge railway Inul been in (i[)eration aliout a 
month at this time, and to go tliere in safety was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. The road \vas rough and the car- 
riages uncomfortaJjle. Here I was brought for the first time 
into practical acijuaintance witli Turkish officers, as I occupied 
the same aiiartnu^nt with se^'eral of them. Civilit}- was evi- 
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dently something of which they had not tlie slightest compre- 
hension. Tlieir \\\q tol)acco-snu;)l<;e was very ofl'ensive, and 
the idea tliat they were discomnn^ding some one was equally 
gratifying to them. The l)arrier of strange speech prevented 
my understanding the jokes which they were having at the 
stranger's expense, and perhaps prevented their hearing one 
or two at their expense. This circumstance is only mentioned 
because it represents the whole fabric of the Turkish govern- 
ment, which is in the eyes of all the enlightened world a 
travesty on good government, justice, righteousness, or any 
quality which commands the respect of mankind. 

Emerging from Jaffa, we are soon crossing the plain of 
Sharon which lies between the sea and the hill country, and is 
at this point perhaps twenty miles in width, though the rail- 
way makes more than that distance in crossing it. There are 
several small stations, the principal of which are Lydda and 
Ramleh. This portion of the country is still under cultivation, 
and everj^ available rod of the land is occupied. Some of 
these farmers are Arabs, and some are German colonists, quite 
a large number of whom are located in this and other sections of 
the land. Among the Arabs the primitive methods and tools, 
such as are seen in old Bible pictures, are still iu use. Their 
teams are often ludicrous misfits, being perhaps a donkey and 
a camel, or a cow and a camel, or any other combination which 
the means at hand will allow. The ground is divided into 
small parcels, often coirsisting of a fraction of an acre, and each 
man's land is separated from his neighbor's b}^ an imaginary 
line marked by small heaps of stones. This custom, too, has 
come down from ancient days, for in Moses' time the Lord pro- 
nounced a curse upon the man who should remove his neigh- 
bor's landmark. 

When at last the hill region is reached, we begin to ascend 
through a narrow valley, often between lofty heights ; and 
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much {){: the way the road passes through interesting scenery, 
rendered all the more so at this tinui Ijy the well-known unsafe 
condition of the rails upo!i which we were running. This liill 
country, which composes the whole of Palestine except three 
or four small plains, is as barren as one can well imagine any- 
thing to be that is not an out-and-out desert. The hills are not 
rugged but regular, with round tops and gradually sloping 
sides, steep in some places, it is true, but still bearing the 
marks of cultivation. Many of the stone terraces which sup- 
ported the earth where grew the vines, trees, and grains in 
ages gone by, are still there, and bear witness to a fruitful- 
ness and glory that is altogether departed. These terraces 
extending to the summit of the hills, show that in the days of 
its jirosperity the land was indeed beantiful and goodly, bring- 
ing forth abundantly for the great jiopulation which it sus- 
tained. 

Our train reached the station at Jerusalem at about live in 
the e^'ening. We were still outside the walls, and one half a 
mile from tlu'. gate on the west side of the vidley. A comfort- 
able carriage conveyed the passengers to hotels, of which there 
are several that offer a very good degree of comfort. Of these 
but one is inside the city walls. Jerusalem as it now is, is a 
very good place to dwell outside of. We read of the New 
Jerusalem that "without are dogs, liars," etc., but in this case 
they are inside, as well as out. There being more room out- 
side, it is the more desirable side of city life in Jerusalem. 

From the upper verandas of the hotel at the northwest 
corner of the city, our tirst view of the city and its surround- 
ings was obtained. The sun was just above the western 
horizon. In every direction a charming panorama was spread 
out. Involuntarily came the words of inspiration : "Beautiful 
for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the 
sides of the north, the city of the great King." The desohite 
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state of the couiitiy being veiled liy twilight, it was cdiiiiiara- 
tively easy to imagine the hills and valh-ys covered and lilli'd 
with Inisy throngs of happy and contented jieople. The filth 
and degradation of tlie city were readily forgotten i'or the 
mouient, as a picture of peace and glory r(.)se licfore the mind, 
and it was not difficult to perceive why the Loi'd had chosen 
such a place, so highly hlessed, as the ti-mporary abode of his 
jieoph^' and tin- syinli(d of that future honn_' which he has pi-nm- 
ised to them that lo^e him. 

A short walk through the Jalfa gate was all we had time 
l'(jr that niglit, I'or darkness sodu setthal down, and the city 
wastes no nnjuey on artificial illumination. 

Wo shall not stop at this time to take a closer ^dew of the 
city, for there is a pheasant party of three American gi'utlcmen 
ready to start early in the morning for the Jordan Valley and 
the Dead Sea, and iV)r the pri\-ilege of their company we con- 
(dude to start with thiun. 
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E composed thi'ee separate outfits, each one accom- 



panied by a dragoman, two soldiers, a mnle and 
muleteer, a donko}^ and donl'ei/tce)'. Travelers, drag- 
omen, and one half of the soldiers were provided 
with horses, while the rest of the soldiers went on foot. The 
mules and the donkeys carried food, baggage, etc. Since the 
da,ys of early boyhood, horseback-riding had been laid aside as 
one of the things I could not do, and would not do if I could. 
But irow there was no other alternati^'e except a niuhs palan- 
c[uin or staying at home, neither of which was to be enter- 
tained. 

Our route lay along the northern walls of the city around 
to the eastern side and then across the Kedron Valley past 
Crethsemane, and around the south side of the Mount of Olives 
to Bethany, and from there down into the defile that leads to 
Jericho. At the very mention of these names by our guides, 
our hearts burned within us as we thought of their sacred 
associations. It all seemed so dreamlike to be traversing the 
ground and viewing the scenes so celebrated in sacred story. 
As we did not pause to inspect them then, we shall not now, 
but pass on with the company. At the foot of the deep 
descent, having reached the bottom of the valley perhaps two 
miles beyond Bethany, we came to a fountain called the 
Apostle's Fountain. A stream of living water flows from a 
crevice of a rock in the hillside, and goats, camels, and [lil- 
grims hovered around it for a chance to quench their thirst. 
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It was a comfort to drink uf tliis watei'. for it was on a road 
over which our Sa\"i(mr liail jiasscil more than oin'e. and withnut 
doiil)t lie, too, hail stii[i|ied at that iilace for lh(_' sann- liurpose. 

The road to Jericho descends mvirl}' four thousaml feet 
from Jerusalem, hut it is not all down ,i;rade. Alxnit noon, as 
we were ascending a, hill, in a giu'.ue tn the left was pointed 
out the place where the man ffdl among lhie\"es and was left 
in a dying condition, as allndeil to Ijy oni' Sa\'iour in his jiara- 
hle of the good Samaritan. jV little farther ahmg' was iy J: lutn 
called the Good Samaritan Inn. It consists of a small S(|uare 
suia-ounded It}' a stone w;dl t(_'n or twelve feet high, having an 
entrance next to the road. Across (UU' side of the enclosure 
is a roof covering a row of sheds, or dee[i stalls, in which peo- 
]ile may eat their f lod, or make up their heds for the night, 
while the animals are tieil around the walls of the enclosure. 
There are also mangers in the stalls whci'c heasts may ho fed. 
We stopi)ed her(! lor dinner. It was in sn(.Ii a jilacc that 
Christ was horn. 

Pui'suing our journe}", we appnjached the ju'ecipitous edge 
af the Jordan Yallc}' along the chasm through wliich flowed 
the hrook Clierith wlnu'C Elijah was hidi.hm. This gcn-ge is 
\ery dee}), and our road often hrought us so near tlie edge 
that from (lur liorses we could look down inti.i the dark depths 
far helow. All this country through which wc passed is now 
a desolate wilderness without a tree and with scarcely verdure 
enough to support any animal life, though a few goats and 
oamels do eke out a living there. For more than half of the 
way from Jerusalem to Jeriidui there is a good carriage road, 
huilt, as we were told, by the go\ernment ; hut suddenly the 
enerjiies of the Turks were exhausted, and for the most of 
the remainder of the way thcie is nothing more than a well- 
worn trail, though in places some work has beeir cxpemled on 
the road. 
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After making the rapid descent into the valley, we left the 
trail, tnrned to the left, and crossed the hrook, which is a 
limpid little stream, and rode two miles northward. This 
took us across what is well reputed to lie tlie site of ancient 
Jericho, the city which was destroyed in the days of Joshua. 
There is but little to indicate that a city has stood there 
except a smooth plain of rubbish and deliris which resembles 
brick and stone turned to dust together. Beyond this inter- 
esting s[iot we came to another clear stream of water larger in 
volume than Cherith, and this we followed a short distance 
to its source where it gushed in a copious fountain from the 
foot of a high hill. This is called Elisha's Fountain, and is 
identified with the sacred stoiy in 2 Kings 2 : 19-22. The 
men of the city came to Elisha saying that the situation of the 
city was pleasant, but the water was naught and the ground 
barren. He called for a cruse of salt which he cast into the 
water, and it was '" healed untd this day." That these last 
words were true, we proved, for at the close of a rough da}"'s 
ride taken with great discomfort, it was a refreshing relief to 
dismount, and in the good, old-fasliioned way stoop down and 
drink from the pure sti'eam. 

A mill was in process of construction a, few rods below for 
which the spring is to furnish the power. This fountain is 
less than ten miles from the Dead Sea, and douljtless partook 
of the bitter character of its waters until the power of God 
sweetened it. Two miles to the southeast In'ought us to the 
more modern Jericho of nur Saviours time, the ancient Gilgal, 
where was located the camp of Israel ami which for some time 
was the abode of the tabernacle. 

Two or three houses and some Arab huts are all that com- 
prise this village. One of the former is a comfortable inn 
kept for tourists. Here we renniined two nights visiting the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan in tlu' i\:\y between. 
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Starting (lut early in the niuriiirig, the }ihu'id waters of the 
Dead Sea were iu plain sight, and owing to the clearness of 
the atmosphere, it seemed jjut a short distanee to its s])ores ; 
but it proved to Ije very mneh farther than we thought. All 
the way this alluring deception was kept up even to the last 
quarter of a mile. 

It is a fact (j^uite generally known that the surface of this 
salt lake is one tlmusand and three hundi'ed feet lower than 
that of the ^lediterranean Sea. Ascemling from Jafla to 
Jerusalem, we rise two thousand six hundred feet, and going 
on to the Dead Sea we descend three thousand nine hundred. 
This small basin, forty-five miles in length and nine in width, 
receives the waters of the Jordan and a few other snmll trijni- 
taries ; and though it has no outlet, there is no increase in 
the volume. The theory is that evaporation keeps pace with 
inflow. Towai'd the north end there are high and precipitous 
banks on the east and west. IJetween its waters and those 
that are poured into it there is a ^ery wide difference in every 
respect. Those of the Jordan are fir trom clear, while the 
sea is singularly pellucid. When the tnrl.iid stream strikes 
the sea, its waters are carri(_'d at once to tlie bottom, where 
all their silt is deposited. l]ut wliile these were previousl_y 
sweet, u[ion their introduction to the sea they become acrid to 
a degree tliat is almost \'ennm()us. ILn ing a desii'e to test 
their qualit}', I essayed to taste them cautiously. None passed 
the mouth, and but little got that far. A sensation was left, 
however, that })er\aded my being with a. sliudder. While ocean 
water is thirty parts in one thousaml salt, the Dead Sea water 
contains two hundred and fifty })arts salt tir eight times as 
much. Mingled with tliis is a strong impregnati(m of salt- 
peter and of as[ihaltum, which is ver}' abundant, and also sev- 
eral other pungent and disagreeal)le qualities. On the banks 
of this sea grow the famous apples of Sodom, beautiful on the 
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outside Init bitfei- to the t;ise, and when mature, filled with 
a dry fiber and dust wliieli have generally been called 
ashes. 

By the Araljs the sea is called (lie Bahr Lnol or sea of Lot. 
It is popularly supposed that its waters cover the site of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. But of this there cau be uo knowledge. We 
know that these cities lay in th(3 valley of the Jordan, and 
when Lot and Abraham were at IJctliel, where they separated, 
it is said that Lot chose the [ilain (if Jordan ; that he jour- 
neyed east ; and that he "pitched his tent toward Sodom." 
From this it is by some inferi'cd that these cities were farther 
north than the Dead Sea. 

But it is evident that God did not design that their site 
should lie known, since their fate was enddematical of the final 
destruction of the ungodly. The apostle Jude says : '' Even 
as Sodom and Gomorrha, and the cities round about them in 
like manner, giving themselves over to fornication, and going 
after strange flesh, are set forth for an example, suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire." Jude 7. Of what they are an 
example another sacred writer tells us: ''Turning the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrha into ashes condemned them with an 
o'\'erthrow, making them an ensample unto those that after 
should live ungodl3^" 2 Peter 2 : G. Thus we learn what is 
meant by eternal fire. It is a fire that is eternal in its conse- 
quences. Those cities were utterl}' exterminated so that even 
their place is forgotten. They only live in history as a 
reminder of what will be the fite of those who reject the gos- 
pel of Christ, and choose to live ungodly lives. Of their 
destruction we I'cad, " The Lord rained \\\\<n\ Sodom and Go- 
morrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven." 
Gen. I'J : 24. And of the final punishment of the wicked it is 
said, " And fire came down from God out of heaven and de- 
voured them." Rev. 20 : 9 
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There is in the dreadful fate uf tliose wicked eities an 
awful warning to the impenitent sinner. Nut of an eternity 
spent in conscious suffering, but tlnj utter extinction of heing, 
in the destroying elements. In harmony with this is the 
scripture: " For, lieliold, tlie da}' comcth tliat sliall hurn as 
an oven; and all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, 
shall be stul:)l;de ; and the day that comcth shall burn thein up, 
saitli the Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them neither root 
nor branch." Alal. 4 : 1. 

The northern end of the lake is easily accessible, and a 
beautiful pebbly beach stretches far in each direction. It is 
usual for travelers to batlie in the clear waters, the specific 
gravity of which is so great that they easily sup}iort the body 
of the bather. 

Turning from this intei'esting place, we rode aljout six 
miles to the northward and a little east, till we came to the 
banks of the Jordan at the place called the Ford, where it is 
reputed that the baptism of Christ took place. The a}ipear- 
ance of this noted stream, celebrated in sacred story and song, 
was such as to cause no small degree of disa})pointnient. In- 
stead of a clear stream flowing rapidl}' ov(.'r smooth stones, 
there was a deep, murky river whose baid<s were a mire id' 
clay, into which one could not venture except at the risk of 
getting into the mud to his knees. A growth of underlu'ush 
lines the banks, but there was nothing in sight that deserved 
the name of timber, nor any signs that there ever had been 
any. If it Avas such a stream as this in the days of Xaaman, it 
is not to be wondered at from a human point of view that 
he chose his own clear Aliana and Phari)ur rather than the 
turbid Jordan. But it is in every way lik(dy that the river 
like the country at large has suffered from the curse and con- 
tamination of sin. The soft banks of yidlow sand and clay are 
continually yielding to the inroads of the river's wash. Such, 
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at least, was its apjiearaiu'e at that point at the time of our 
visit. And tliere was no evidence that it wouhl have heen 
more favorahh? at another time. We sat here to eat our lunch, 
while some of our company risked a, reputation Inr cleanliness 
by bathing in the thick water, though how to get the mud oft 
their feet after leaving the water, was a serious question. 

Another ride of eight miles lirought us back to our hotel in 
good season. The valley at tliis place is about fifteen miles in 
width, with the river somewhat east of the middle. The soil 
seems to lie an alluAial of sand}' cla}', unproducti\'e and liarren 
exce]it for a growth of low brush ujion which large herds of 
camels feed. Priding being a painful exercise, I was forciljly 
reminded of a ditty we sang when bo_ys, to the eU'ect that 
"Jordan am a hard road to trabbel." On our way I fell con- 
siderably behind the rest of the party, when I soon found my- 
self in the edge of a drove of more than one hundred camels. 
Like most of the otlier natives, they seemed to take a. deep 
interest in the stranger, and ]iroceeded to view me at close 
range, but whether their interest was in me or in my horse I 
could not tell. Whichever it was, it led to no demonstrations 
of ill-will, and we were allowed to pass out of their admiring 
circle in peace. Sumc lnviutilul specimens of oranges were 
growing in a garden at Jericlio, one of wliich. the finest I 
have ever seen, I canned several days before I fdund time and 
courage to attempt its disintegration. 

An earl}^ start in the morning on our way to Jerusalem 
brought us out of the "\alley while 3'et the stars were shining. 
We reached Bethany a little after noon, and paused for refresh- 
ments in an oli^'c grove near the edge of the ancient village. 
This road is the om^ uycy whi(di Jesus passed on his way from 
Jericho when he went to raise Lazarus. iVs it emei'ges from the 
deep valley, a cur^'e around the point of tlie hill firings the ^dl- 
lage into view. It was di)uljth'ss very near ^vllcre we stopjied 
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for rest, that Martha met the SaA'ioiir with the words, " Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died." It was 
within sigdit of our position that the scene at the sepulcher 
took phice. Taking out my Testament, I read John 11 with 
an interest I never before felt. Blessed promise ! " I am the 
resurrection and the life ; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live." The resurrection is the gate of 
the endless life. He who came to save mankind conquered 
death and carried to heaven the keys of death and the grave. 
Nor is life promised through any other means except through 
a resurrection from the dead. How many precious ones are 
sleeping on the hill-sides and in the valleys of Judea ! Soon 
they will come forth at the call of Him who hath said, " I will 
come again." 

Bethany probably retains its primitive character as well as 
any other town in that country. Looking at it, au}^ one would 
imagine that no changes had been wrought in it for two thou- 
sand years. Its houses are stone hovels of a not xdYj inviting 
appearance to those accustomed to modern dwellings. Its 
streets are mere lanes. The place of Lazarus's burial is pointed 
out as a deep and almost inaccessible hole in the ground or 
rock, but like many of the definite localities now pointed out, 
it gives no satisftiction to any but the most credulous. Send- 
ing our horses by the road, we took the shorter path to the 
city, which passes over the top of the mount. Here, too, we 
could realize that w^e were closely following the literal foot- 
steps of Jesus. Though many changes have taken place in 
superficial appearances, still the main outline of the country 
remains the same. 

The elongated height east of Jerusalem is divided by a 
slight depression into Mount Scopas to the north and the 
Mount of Olives to the south. The latter is also divided, for 
the southern extremity is sometimes called the Mount of 
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Ori'enye because Sulomou there built altars Id please his idola- 
trous wives. On the western side of Olivet are the tombs of 
the prophets. And in the valley of J(dioshaphat are pointed 
out the tombs of James, of Zechariah, and the pillar of Absa- 
lom. The latter still stands quite well iireserved, and accord- 
ing to the Jewish traditions is ttie one spoken of in 2 Sam. 
18 : 18. It is frequenth" thou,i:h incorrectly referred to as 
Absalom's toud). It shows marks of great age. The base 
of the pillar is perhaps ten feet square and hollow. An aper- 
ture aliout a foot in diametm' has Ijeen broken through one 
side. Into this, devoted Jews in passing cast a stone, ex- 
claiming, '' Cursed be every son that disobeyeth his father." 
From time to time these stones are thrown (jut. 

But it is time to look at the city and its immediate sur- 
roundings. The city proper is enclosed with a stone wall in 
a good state of preservation. This wall is perhaps thirty feet 
in height, and was built l)y Suleiman '' The Magnificent," a 
Turkish pasha, in 1542. It is pierced l)y seven gates : The 
Jaifa gate on the west, which is the principal one ; the New 
gate, Damascus gate, and Herod's gate on the north ; St. 
Stephen's on the east; the Dung gate, and Zion's gate on the 
south ; the latter being at the southwest corner of the walls. 
The walls are two and a half miles in length. In form the 
city is an irregular square originally built on four hills, two of 
wdiich, Zion and Moriah, are pronrinent in Biljlical history. 
The former is in the southwest and the other in the southeast 
portion of the city, with the Tyropean Valle}' running between 
. them. But this celeljrated valley has Ijoen mostly filled with 
the debris of successive destructions and I'cbuildings. 

The city is naturally divided into four quarters, of wdiich 
the northwest is called the Christian quarter ; the northeast, 
the Mussulman, or Mohammedan quarter ; the southwest, the 
Armenian, while the Tyropean valley is occupied by the Jews. 
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Mount Moriali is covered by the Ilaruin, or temple area, whi('h 
is still enclosed l:iy a wall separating it from the rest of the 
city, and forming on the south and east the city wall. 

The Dung gate on the south is in the Tyropean valley, and 
receives its name from the iiict that through it the refuse of 
the city was formerly taken into the A'alle}' of Iliunom below, 
where it was destroyed liy fires that were kept perpetually 
burning. It is from this circumstance that we ha^'e the name 
Gehenna, Vi\\\c\\ in the New Testament is called " hell," and 
which affords an illustration of the punishment of the wicked 
in unquenchaljle fire, since tliose fires continued to l)urn as 
long as tlun'e was anytliing for them to prey upon. But they 
effectually destroyed that upon which they preyed. 

Zion's gate is celebrated in the Bible and in sacred song. 
Just outside of it is a pile of buildings called David's tomb, 
held in high veneration \)y both JMohammedans and Jews. 
Although in possession of the Mussulmans, the Jews are 
allowed to visit the place and pray one day in each month. 
In the massive portal of this edifice is a small gate large 
enough to admit a man, called the Needle's E}e, and referred 
to as the one which our Sa^'iour had in mind when he spoke 
of the impossibility of a camel's going through the eye of a 
needle. But this is a senseless chiim since the gate is a com- 
paratively modern one, and that was not his meaning. It is 
insisted that it would be an impossibilit}' tor a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle. Very true. It would also l)e 
impossilde for a camel to go through this little door-wa}% and 
equally so fir co'\'et(jusness to enter heaven. 

In this building is pointed out the room where Christ ate 
the last passover with his disci[des ; Imt this, too, is an e\'i- 
dent fraud. We saw th(; a}iartment in Avhich the women con- 
gregate to worshiii. Across the entrance was hung a hea\y 
chain. To an inquiry as to its purjiose, the guide gravel}^ 
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rejilied Ihat it Wiis to tench them huinilitv, as they must stoop 
very \o\\ upon eiiterin,f;'. I saw no chain across the men's 
entrance. 

The JaiTa gate is the principal point of entrance and exit 
of the city. To this })lace several omnibuses from the suburbs 
run, and there is alwa^'s conirreo-ated around it a crowd of car- 
riages, donkeys, ca,nr(ds, hors(\s, men, and women. Farther 
than this carriages do not go, for no carriage or wagon can 
enter Jerusalem. The streets are too narrow to admit of their 
passage, and too rough if they were wide enough. Donkeys 
and camels are ridden through the streets, which are many of 
them crowded Avith people sitting or walking. 

Just outside the Damascus gate on the north, is a little 
mound called the Place of a Skull. It is perhaps thirty feet 
in height, of a circular form, and has no buildings, l»ut is cov- 
er(_Ml with IMohanuuedan gra^'es. It is believed by many that 
this is the real site of the crucifixion, and to a disinterested 
party it seems much more })rol)able than does the site chosen 
by the churches, of which we shall speak later. 

The New gate, near the northwest corner, is so called be- 
cause it had lieen opened for modern corn'enience. Just 
inside are the extensile Imildings of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and just without are otliers of the Greek Church. 

St. fStcplnnr's gate, on the east, is the one through which 
we ])ass on going from tlnj city to the Mount of Olives ; the 
place between the east walls, and the l>ottom of the Ividron 
YallcA' is coAcred Avith IMohammedan ornves. Passing down 
the ]'i)ad across the dry lied of the brook, one sees numerous 
lejirous beggars sitting by tlie wayside begging. As they 
In.'ar footsteps a[>[iroa(dung, — for many of them are blind, — 
th(.'_y set u[i a, most jiitifnl wail of distress. '• Cowaji(\ cowa- 
jie, ]>acks]ieesh " was the ci-\' that became familiar to nij' ears, 
though it is likely that this is not a correct rendering. They 
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hold up their handless stumps, or point out their hideous 
deformities and appeal in the name of God for "backsheesh," 
that is, a present. And if their importunities appear not to 
be heeded, they mingle tears with their wailing cries. The 
sight of their A¥retchedness is touching, and though I passed 
them many times, I took pains to have something with me 
with wdiich to stop their cries. 

Such cries often greeted our Saviour's ears, and with what 
pitying compassion he imparted the healing gift ! Leprosy 
is a striking emblem of sin. They are diseases which no 
human power can reach, and both inevitably end in a terrible 
death. Jesus Christ to-day is ready to hear the leper's call. 
With ready response he answers, " I will; be thou clean." 

A mile or so to the north of the city are the "ash hills." 
They are mounds of ashes from the temple altars. These are 
now being carted away to be used for mortar in building. But 
to my mind they were one of the most satisfying relics that 
are to be found. Of their authenticity there can be no reason- 
able doubt, and they bear a testimony to the reliability of the 
accounts of the temple service which cannot be gainsaid. 
And having established that part of the sacred writings, they 
confirm all that pertains to those services which form the cen- 
tral figure of the past dispensation. It was no small satisfac- 
tion to delve in those ashes for bits of charred bones, which 
were easily found ; and a piece of a snuffer, almost reduced to 
rust, rewarded our search. These trophies are indeed ancient, 
having been deposited there for a period of at least two thou- 
sand years. Still farther north are found the tombs of the 
kings, an interesting place to visit, showing clearly the mode 
of ancient sepulture. 
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NTERINGr the city at the Jaffa gate, v:e see at our 
right a, strong stone tower now occupied Ijj Turkish 
soh.liers, called the tower of David. Nothing is origi- 
nal ahout it unless it he simply the foundation stones. 
Here the street of Da\'id starts and runs through to the temj^le 
area. This is the main street of the city About half way 
across the city and to the left is the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher. The l)uilding presents nothing on the exterior to 
indicate the magnificence of ifs interior. But it sacredly 
guards what to the superstitious minds of its devotees are the 
most hoi}' localities on earth. This church has been so often 
described that much time will not be spent upon it here. 

The building covei's a large si»ace of ground, and includes 
not onl}" the reputed sepulcher, but also the place of crucifix- 
ion, of scourging, and several other scenes of Christ's sufferinas. 
Different portions of the church belong to thi'ce or four sects, 
the two Catholic churches having li_y far the most advanta- 
geous points. 

The Greek Church possesses many points of advantage 
over other churches in and about Jerusalem, and behind her it 
is easy to discern the power and influence of the Russian gov- 
ernment. They hold the sepulcher, which is a marble mauso- 
leum built under the main dome of the church. To reach it 
one }iasses through a low door into a. small compartment cdled 
the "Angel's Chapel," where we are told that Mary met our 
Saviour after he had risen. Passing through a still lower door, 
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we enter the prinei})al room of the .se}iulchev, a little cell Avitli 
a niarjjle box across (irie siile, which is pdiiitcd dut as the 
hurial-})laco of Christ. A ])riest sits l)y with a IjdwI of holy 
water with which he s})riiik]es those who enter and will accept 
his services. 

There was at this time a constant stream of jiiliirirns 
thronging this spot, some of whom had come many humlred 
miles to visit the place. With hysterical grief or joy, they, 
would clasp their arms about the marble shi))S and confess 
their sins. Leaving, they felt that they had done the one 
great deed of their li^'es. 

Standing there for a few moments and watching them, I 
could hardly repress the words of the angels, — '■ Wli}" seek 
\e the livinir amonir the dead? He is not hei'e ; but is risen." 
..Vt the ■\-arious shrines were weeping worshipers, who not 
only left their tears, but also liberal gitts (d' money, for the 
reception of which a liank is maintained within the church. 
On a ledge of rocks in anotlier jiart of the church are shown 
thi'ce holes, two of which are covered with firass plates, and 
the other with a sih'er ])late. The latter marks the spot 
where stood th(_' cross of (_'lirist, and the others locate the 
crosses of tfie thie^'cs. In another apartment is the tonil) of 
Melchizedec. and on the ^vall is a, rude painting of the skull of 
Adam. In tliis way we might enumerate enough similar ex- 
hibitions (if folly and superstition together Avitli idolatrous 
rites and cerenuinies to fill quite a volume. 

AVhen oiu) has seen this collection of knavish im])Ositions 
carried on in the name of religion as veneration for Christ, he 
does md. so mu(di wonder at the skepticism of reasonable men 
who have been brought in contact with only these phases of 
a mock Christianity. There is no phice in heathendom where 
idolatry is more flagrantly cariied on and religious liunrbug 
more boldly practised than at the spot where the Author of 
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Christianity is supjxised to have laid the foundation of our 
faith. Tlio hoad l)ecoinos si(/lv and the whoh_: lu'jirt faint in 
view of surli deeds, and the puerile stories witli wliieh Jerusa- 
lem abounds. 

From the church eastward to S(. Stephen's gate runs the 
Via Dolorosa, ox Way of Sorrow, ovi'r which it is re[)uted that 
Jesus passed on his w;iy to the crucifixion trom Pilate's }ial- 
ace, which is said to ha\'e stood very near this gate. The 
same impositions are disjilayed here. At frequent iiiter^'als, 
occur places marked as saci'eil hy sonuj circumstance of that 
sad march. Three times Christ is said to have fallen under 
the cross, and each place is marked hy deep indentations in 
the stone pa^^enrents, though it is well known that the original 
pavement is many feet l)eneath the present one. At another 
]ilace a deep mark in the wall shows where he fdl and struck 
his elhow. But this is sufficient. It is not pleasant to dwell 
on these caricatures of that most precious life, those deepest 
sufferings, and tlie liollow mockery of the most elevatiim' relitr;- 
ion the world has ever seen. 

Access to the tein}ile enclosure can he ohtained only l.)y 
permission of the authorities and under guard of a Turkish 
soldier. The platform is approached through a lofty arcade 
by stone steps which still bear marks of }iast grandeur. The 
enclosure consists of several acres, in the midst of which 
stamls the most noble Imilding in Palestine, the Mosque of 
Omar, built o\'er the '' dome of the I'ock," which is supposed 
on ffood Grounds to be the threshinir floor of Araunah, and the 
place wdrere Abraham was t{dd to oifer Isaac. It is an octag- 
onal building surmounted by a majestic dome, which on the 
inside is lined with mosaics. No stranger is alloweil to ap- 
proach the carefully guarded mosque, except when escorted 
as liefore menti(med. ^\s partial su|)[iorts to the dome there 
are twelve pillars of variegated marlile, each different from the 
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otliLT.^. These are sai<l to have liehmucd to the temple of 
iSohinion. The rock in the; center is surrouiKhi'd hy a stone 
fence and bears the deep impress of a huge foot-print whicli 
we Avero toh.l was tlnit left hy Moliannned when he ascended 
from earth to heaven. A staircase leads down into a cavern 
excavated in the ruck which is said to have heen the granary 
of Araunah, and C(nicerning Avhich tin; IMussnlmans ha^'c nu- 
merons superstitions, legcinls, and beliefs. Indeed these tra- 
ditions are characteristic of the whole i)lace. 

One thing to which our attevLtion was called in this cellar 
was of peculiar int-erest. Upon stamping on the floor a hollow, 
ringing sound was produced as if we Avere standing oA'cr an 
empty cistern. But there is no a[)parent opening to tliis inner 
cavern. The Jews have a tradition that the prophet Jeremiah 
deposited the ark of the testament in tliis pdace. It is said to 
have mysteriously disajipeared at the tinnj of the Babylonish 
destruction of the temple, and tin; Jews insist that it was not 
destroyed but secreted by Jeremiali. It would be a matter of 
great interest to have the place investigated, and I was told 
that Captain Wilson, the celebrated English explorer, })rocured 
a decree from the sultan, authorizing him to open the place, 
but when it was presented at the mosque, the local authorities 
would not allow the search to go fm-ward. 

At the southern end of the enclosure is an old Crusader's 
church, which has been converted into a mosque called the 
Mosr^ue of El Aksa. It is a vast, gloomy structure, through 
the archways of which the monotonous tones of priests at 
prayer may often be heard. Th(} southeast portion of the 
temple platform was built up from the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and instead of filling it up Avitli soil, the pavement is sup- 
ported by arches and pillars. Of the latter there are said to 
be one thousand. This place was discovered and excavated 
by Captain Wilson about 1875. It formed the stables where 
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King Solomon kept his horses and some of his stores. The place 
is abont two acres in extent, and bears every mark of great 
age. There are in its walls some of the huge stones placed 
there in the time of Solomon, and remains of the mangers and 
the holes in which the halters were tied may also be seen. 

On tlie southwest corner of the temple enclosure, and out- 
side the walls but inside the city walls, is the wailing place of 
the Jews. At this point the wall is perhaps thirty feet in 
height, and some of the lower rows of stones are said to be of 
the original building. If so, they were probably the top rows, 
for the wall extends seventy feet and more below the present 
surface of the street. Some of the abject houses in wdrich 
the Jews live in this wretched region are thirty or forty feet 
below the street, showing to some extent how the city has 
been filled up with ruins. 

At the wailing place the Jews assemble, especially on Fri- 
day afternoon, to lament their condition and the desolation of 
their city and temple. The place devoted to wee}iirig is about 
fifty 3'ards in length. The people range themselves along the 
wall, leaning their heads against the cold stones, or standing 
and reading some portion of Scripture, or praying, ami thus 
pour oirt their lamentations. The seventy-tourth psalm is one 
that is much read, and it will be seen that it most vividly set 
forth their pitiful situation. The women, especially, work 
their feelings up to a high pitch, and become hysterical in their 
gi'ief. Their wee[)ing is no pretense, but genuine tears flow 
down, and with wringing of hands they cry as if their hearts 
were broken. The scene touched my heart, and I longed for 
tlie power and privilege of pointing these darkened souls to 
tliat true Light tliat shineth for all the world. The Lord they 
se(dv is nigh to them, and stands with pitying hive ready to 
have compassion up(m his ancient people when their hearts 
shall turn to him. '1 Cor. 3 : 15, 16. 
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The streets through which approach is made to this spot 
are among the most filthy in the city, which is saying much. 
Tliey have no supply of water except such as is taken from 
the roofs or caught in pools in the scanty rains. Consequentl}^, 
as for sewage or sanitary systems, the city seems to have 
none at all, not even of the primitive kind enjoined hy the law 
of Moses. 

The population of Jerusalem is variously stated. It is said 
to be sixty thousand, by those who li\'e there, though the 
latest reliable statistics give it scarcely more than forty thou- 
sand. Of this number, which is doubtless sufiicieutly large, 
there are, it is said, twenty-five thousand Jews. This num- 
ber includes not only the people who live inside the walls, but 
in the newly built suburbs as well. The German colony lies 
to the west of the city, the English to the northwest, and the 
Russian priuciiially to the north. In this direction are also 
the refugee Russian Jews who were driven to this countrj^ by 
the iiorsecution of the Russiair 2:overnment. 

For a time there was a large influx of Jews to their 
native land ; but there was such a cry raised against their 
return by the Turkish inhabitants, that the sultan forbade 
their settliirg in the land or obtaining any real estate therein. 
Under pressure from other powers, these measures have been 
modified somewhat. One thing is very noticeable, and that is 
the prevailing impression that according to the pro[)hecies of 
the Scriptures, the Jews are to return to Palestine, their polity 
is to be restored, and they are to bec(nne once more the fa- 
vored people of God. The Jews are not at all reluctant to 
accept such an interpretation of the Scriptures as this, and 
they seem to have become thoroughly impressed with the idea, 
so far as they have been brought at ail under the influence of 
these teachings. Those Christians •who acccjit tliis theory 
connect with it the reign of Christ in his kingdom duiing the 
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millennial period, with headquarters at Jerusalem. This, of 
course, the Jews are not so willing to receive. 

But the whole theory rests u])on a f(.)iiudati(jn that has lit- 
tle or no ground in the Bible. It is true that in the Old Tes- 
tament many special promises were made to Judah and to 
Israel. Their dispersi(jn was foretold, and their final gather- 
ing together. But their continued and repeated rejection of 
God, their rejection and crucifixion of the Son of God, and the 
disdain with which they refused the gospel, filled to overflow- 
ing the cup of judgment, and they were cut off from their 
special privileges as the people of God. The Lord himself 
declared that he was no respecter of persons. The Jews were 
broken off like the branches of the olive tree, and the Gentiles 
grafted into their place. There is but one way of salvation, 
both for Jew and Gentile, and that is through fiiith in Christ. 
The Lord still proposes to gather his people, but not in old 
Judea. There is a city whose Iniildcr and maker is God, the 
New Jerusalem, the '' many mansions " which our Saviour has 
gone to prepare. That will be Christ's capital, and the final 
gathering of God's people will be in that city rather than in the 
sterile and woi-n-out regions of Jerusalem, the child of bondage. 

If the Jews become the people of God, it will be in the 
same way that others do, by individual faith in Christ and 
repentance for sin. All who cmue in this way will be re- 
ceived ; none others will. Their returning to Palestine will 
not constitute them heirs of God's kingdom, for the Lord has 
not so changed his nature as to lose his abhorrence of sin, nor 
have the Jews changed so that liy nature they are any more 
the peo})le of God than others without the renewing and con- 
A'erting influence of the grace of Christ. If they abide not in 
unbelief, God is able to graft them in again. 

But from a worldly standpoint there is no present prospect 
of a return of the Jews as a body to the land of Palestine. 
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There are, it is estimated, over fifteen million Jews, and of 
these less than fifty tlunisaiul, or less than one in three hun- 
dred are there ; nor is there any pereeptible desire on their 
part to go there as long as they can live in pieace in any other 
country. (_)ne leading J(^w saiil in reference to the matter, 
that if the restoration of the Jews to Palestine should ever 
come to pass, he should petition to Ije sent as minister to 
Paris. There is notliing in Palestine to attract people except 
the need}' condition of the people wdio live tliere in darkness 
and di'gradation. Missionary efforts are being put forth for 
them and not without some success. 

It would not be correct to state that the Jews have no 
aspirations fn- obtaining possession of their old home, it is nat- 
ural they should have, though tliey may well take into ac-count 
that two obstacles stand in their wa}', which from a human 
stand[ioint, are insurmountable. In the first jilace, the Turks 
Inive jiossession, and they aro exce(Mlingly jealous of their 
prestige and unfivorable toward tlie Jew. l\\ the second 
pdace, Iiussia does not conceal her designs upon the Holy 
Land, ami (he claim of the Jew to his fatherland will not 
stand a moment in the w'ay of her cari'ying out her long- 
cherished design. Xor is Russia, morc^ kimlly disposed to the 
Jew than is Turkey'; botli reganl the claim of the Jews to the 
land as inimical to their highest interests. 

In (_'\'ery place of ■wantage the Grcelv (.'hurch is intremdiing 
itself in Palestine, especially so about Jerusalem. And in its 
aggressive wm-k there is not tin,' slightest room for doul.it that 
it is tiaidved u[i by the wealtli and prowess of Pussia. 

Six miles nearly south from Jerusalem, on the highway to 
Ileliron, is tin: town of Pethlehem, celebrated as the Ihrthplace 
of our iSavioui'. I availed myself of the opportunity of being 
there on (Jhiaslmas e\'e, at wbi(di time there are extraoi-dinary 
ceremonies and the place is full of pilgrims and sojourners. 
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By (luj waysido alxml two luilus from Jorusalom, is one of 
the most celebi'atod iiKnuiiiieiits of the land. It is called 
llachel's tomb, as ))ciii,t;' tlie burial-place of the fivorite wife of 
Jacol). I'rom the account of her (h.'ath in (lenesis 35, we learn 
that it occurred when '"there was but a little way to come to 
Ephrath," and tliat E[)hraih was Bctlihdiem. They were 
traveling southward, hiuice it must have l)een very near this 
si)ot that her deatli occurred. Tliis tonilt is mentioned in the 
sacred record after this, and it is (daimed hy the Jews to have 
been sacredly preserved. Bethlehem, lik(,' the other cities of 
this country, has narrow a,nd filthy streets, thougli the town is 
quite well preserved. The Church of thi3 Nati\'ity is in the 
southern portion of the city, which necessitated our driving- 
through the place. On the way we met :inother carriage, Init as 
there was not room for tlie two ^'idiicles to pass, there followed 
a lively colloquy between drivers and dragomen, which ter- 
minated in the other outfit backing up to a corner, and then l:iy 
their crouching as closely in the angle as i)ossible and nearly up- 
setting our convej'ance, we managed to pass. Through the 
crowds we made our way directly to the church, which was the 
center of interest. The building is an unpretenti(nis one on the 
outside, and might be taken for a huge grain warehouse. It is 
entered through a door so low as to ret^uire one to stoop con- 
siderably. We first found ourselves in a spacious and lofty 
room, empty except for the rows of massi'\'e columns which 
suj)port the roof. This was the church Iiuilt by the Crustiders, 
and in it Grodfrey Bouillon was chosen king of Jerusalem, 
though he declared he Avould not- wear a crown of gold in the 
city where his Lord wore (.)ue of thorns. Olf from this room 
open the other apartments pertaining to diri'crent sects, for this 
church, like that of the Holy 8e[inlcher, is held in joint own- 
ership l)y Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and Copts. The Latins, 
or Roman Catholics, are masters of ceremonies on this occa- 
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sioii; and the services are in their portion of the church. 
While each body owns its exclusive share of the building, 
they have a common interest in the grotto where the birth of 
Jesus is reputed to have taken place, and each sect has 
hours allotted in which its members have exclusive privileges 
in the little vault which is held so sacred. And here is exhib- 
ited the fanatical folly of those worshipers in a scene which 
puts the Christian name to blush. The way to the cavern 
which is said to be the birth-place of Christ is through a large 
corridor and down winding stone stairs into a grotto hewn in 
stone and festooned with richest drapery, which glitters with 
precious metals and jewels. Here are the reputed manger, 
the place where the wise men presented their offerings, and 
other points of equal interest. 

But stationed here are a number of Turkish soldiers. 
What are they here for ? They have no interest in the worship. 
They are necessary to keep these devoted (?) people from mur- 
dering each other. But their presence is not sufficient to. re- 
strain the angry passions, for blood is often shed in their 
strife over the possession of the relics of a baseless supersti- 
tion. A few days previous to my visit a bloody fracas took 
place in which the inflammable material was nearly all burned 
out of the place by the upsetting of the lamps. How any one 
can for a moment imagine that this is the place where the 
lowly Jesus was born, or that it bears any resemblance to it 
passes understanding. 

On Christmas eve, or rather morning, for the ceremonies do 
not begin until midnight, after a long time spent in prayer, 
the new-born babe, which is a wax doll, is brought forth from 
the manger and carried in solemn procession first through 
the church and then out through the town amid great excite- 
ment and enthusiasm. The one who personates Mary the 
mother receives the adoration of the deluded crowd. 
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]\[v (IrngdiuaiL was l)oi'ii a, Jew, lint had Ixjcn converted to 
Christianity, and Ihiniuli a poor man, was one of int(dligence and 
niiriiilitncss. In passing through the town lie fiXMpiently re- 
marked, '•Cleanliness is next to goilliness." This remark 
was caused hy the omnipresent tilth. As we rode hack to 
Jerusalem, he was enjoying his cigar which was quite a con- 
stant comjiaiiioii Avith him. Suddenly he hroke the silence Ijy 
saying, " Will you tell me why you never smoke nor use 
tolia,ccu ? " ''Yes;" I replied, " it is liecause ' cleaidiness is 
lu'xt to goilliness.' " I then spoke of sonuj passages of Script- 
ure in whieh it is said that we are "the tiMiiiile of the Holy 
(Ihest ; " that "we sliould "glorify tJod in our huily and spirit 
whiidi are his;" that "if any man defile the temple of (iod, 
him will (vod destroy," etc. Therefore, as a. Christian, I could 
not indulge in a praidice that was hurtful to health, a useless 
waste oi'nniiu'y, and was of itself unclean. There the matter 
drop[ied. ])ut thri.'C days later, he told me he had not smoked 
since tliat evening, ami never should do so again, a promise 
whiidi I leain lie has since kept. 

The I'eturn journey to Jaffa was made Ijy carriage from 
Jerusalem, a method greatly to he preferred to the railway. 
Leaving Jerusalem in good season, we took an excellent road, 
and after aliout six miles passed the village of Emmaus, which 
sits upon a, hillside. Thus far the way is descending; liut 
here we cross the hottoni of the valley, and after climhing a 
sharp liill for some distance, pass a tower Iniilt hy the Crusa- 
dcu's from whiidi they obtained their view of Jerusalem, the 
gord of tlieir march, liut wdiich they could not reach in that 
expedition. Descending into another valle}", we are iu Kir- 
jath-jearim, celebrated often in Bible liistory, and said to be 
the home of the tw'o thie^'es that were crucified with (dirist. 
It hears e\idence of having fieeu a place celelirated for its 
beauty. 
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At noon we reached the e(lt::(3 of the plain of Sharon, and 
halted for dinner at a rnde iini ; Init as wo had our own pro- 
visions, all that was required was table room. Aflcr luucli we 
crossed what is called, on donhtful authority, tlie valley of 
Ajalon, and came to Iiandeh where another halt was luade to 
rest the horses. Here is a. (j[uaint mosqne. After tliis place 
we came to a town said to l)e Tiiunath of the TMiilistines. 
Having had a good night's rest in .Taifa, we were ready for the 
vessel which was to take ns l)ack to Port Said. 

It was with no particnlar regret that we saw the shores 
fade away in the distance, for though those ajjpointed to care 
for travelers had done their duty kindly, still those whose lives 
and presence hallowed the Liud are no longer there. Lelianon 
and Ilermon stand like two headstones at a grave one Imndi'ed 
and fifty miles long, where glory and prosi)erity lie Inirieil, and 
" Ichabod " is Avritten over the tondj. "The Pleasant Land" 
was once a fitting type of Paradise restored, but the likeness 
has faded out under the Idigiit of sin, to be restored only wlnnr 
Christ comes with all his saints ti> make the l:)eautiful n(.'W 
earth their eternal home 
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ETURNING to Alexandria, it was found that the 
steamer '' Cathay" was to sail for Naples that day ; 
and so transferring to that steamer, we were soon 
headed for the "toe of Italy." Leaving Alexandria 
on Friday, we expected to get into Naples on Monday, but in 
this we were somewhat disappointed. The Mediterranean Sea 
is noted for its beauty and praised for its calmness, but some 
people who traverse it will remember it in a different way. It 
was my fortune to spend ten nights upon its waters, and six of 
them would hardly 1)6 worth living over again. These nights 
were the worst I have ever experienced at sea. At times 
thunder and lightning, rain, hail, and snow were combined at 
once with a fierce northwest wind, to render the night hideous 
even on land, but much more so on the seething sea. The 
depths to which our ship would plunge at times would seem to 
preclude for the moment the idea of her coming to the surflice 
again. We had four nights of this on that trip, and it was 
sufficient for most of us ; so that when the steamer reached 
Naples, every passenger left her, though she was to proceed 
to Genoa, and several had tickets for that port. 

We obtained our first sight of Europe at Cape Spartivento, 
and then coasted west for the Strait of Messina. Soon, over 
the port ))ow, we caught sight of Mt. ^Etna, piercing the 
clouds with its sharp cone ; and between the clouds we could 
often see the smoke and vapor pouring from the crater. For 
a few moments only, the clouds would roll back and reveal the 
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moustor in his mi,ulit. TIic liasc of tlio iiiuiiutain is girdlcil 
with gi'ern tinibor ; its toj) is uiaiithM] with siiuw, whih; a Idiig 
stroaiu (if siiioko and slcani pdurcMJ li-oni ilic suiuniit. 

At the same time that ^Etua. was in view, oil' to tlic siar- 
Ijoard lietween us ami the land appeared a sight ui' wliieli we 
often read, Init whieh few olitain, — a genuine wutei'spout. It is 
a western cyclone at sea. There was the blaid^, greenish cloud 
above, the funnel-shaped, revolvinii' cloud below extendinu' to the 
surface of the sea. It was moving eastward and would not touch 
us, birt there was a small sailing vessel directly in its path. 
With great haste they changed their sails and turned their 
course to escajie, if possible, the threatened destruction. 
From our shi[t bombs wei'e continually fired with the hojie of 
'"breaking" the terrific stoiau. Great volumes of water were 
drawn up into the cloud, \vlii(di fell in torrents upon the sea 
and ueighbijring land. It was an impressive sight and an 
anxious time; but tlie little ship made good use of her sails, 
and befu'e the spout reached her, it was broken, whether 
because it had spent its force or fr(.)m the concussions of the 
bomljs coirld not be told. We wei'o miw in the lee of land, 
and really enjoyed the jileasant sail through the nari'ow strait 
wlii(di seiiarates Sicily from the mainland. Villages and 
towns lim.'d the pictures(|^ue shoi'cs on either side. 

Alter leaving the strait, the Lijiari Islands ga^^'c us shelter 
from the northwest gale, and we jjcgan to imagine that aac 
should have one calm night. We soon came in sight of 
Stromboli, one of the islands, which is a not(_>d volcano. It 
rises from the sea like a giant haystack, and slopes to the 
water's edg(j all lound. It was acti\'e, Init a cloud of vajior 
clung to its lu'ow, so that "we did not olitain a, good view. 
There is a, village (dinging to its liase, whi(di seems to lie 
threatened with the angry sea, on oiu' si(l(\ and a fiery monster 
on the other, with no (diance to escape if there slnuild be a 
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A'iolciit outbreak. It would soom that such a situation couhl 
liave but litile attraction as a (Iwcliinii-place, but tliere are 
people who appear to enjoy thus jeoiiardiziiig their lives. 
Coming out IVoni the lee of these islands, we received the full 
charge of the gale, and resigned ourselves to what proved to 
be the w'orst night of all. 

"Sunny Italy" did not maintain the fair reputation which 
she enjoys at a distance for soft skies and balmy air on that 
January morning when we entered the Bay of Najiles in a 
fierce snow-storm. The few gliiiqiscs we ob(;iincd of the pict- 
urcsi(ue liay were sutHcieut to coidirm our ideas (tf its natural 
beauty, but that which caus(.'d the greatest j)leasure was the 
calm waters of the well-i)rotectcil harbor. Here our ship at 
last settled down t(j rest, and it was with [leculiar gratitude to 
Providence that we walked the decks in peace, and contem- 
plated going ashore. The deeji-soated wisli that we might 
ne\'er again have to go to sea is still well rememljered, though 
pleasanter experiences since then have shaken our firm 
resolutions never to do so except for the purpose of getting 
home. 

As soon as the clouds had sufficiently dispersed, our first 
care was to obtain a view of Vesuvius, about nine niiies dis- 
tant. It was tazily pouring forth a column of smoke, and at 
dark put on a nightcap of fire. No small disap[iointment was 
caused by our inability to pay a visit to the crater, the way 
being blocked uji by snow, dni-ing the time allotted for our 
stay at Naples. 

It is hardly worth the traveler's while to spend much time 
in Naples. The National Museum, Mount St. Elmo, the 
aquarium, and a few of the churidies are all that will at- 
tract his attention. The former is most interesting and in- 
structive for its stores of mementoes in the cfassicaf arts. 
Especially are Pompeii and Herculaneum well represented, 
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but a. visit to the museum, of their relics does not satisfy one's 
curiosity when the remains of the towns themselves are so 
close at hand. 

But we must not leave this celebrated city without a W'AN 
glimpses at its ordinary sights. The first thing we noticed 
was the quite common custom of ladies' going on the streets 
without any headgear, and this in spite of the cold weather. 
Fully half the ladies one meets on the streets and cars have 
no hats or bonnets. It must be confessed that it is largely a 
matter of custom, for in many instances hats and bonnets are 
only an excuse for Avhat they profess to be, their presence 
adding nothing to the comfort of the wearer. It was amusing 
to see the milkmen going alxiut from duor to door and milking 
the cow in sight of the customer. In certain parts of the 
city macaroni is manufactured in large (juantities. It is made 
of wheat meal with the bran removed ; this being made into a 
paste with hot water, is forced through molds which run it into 
small pipes. It is then hung up to dry, and for this purpose 
large areas of the broad streets are used. For some distance 
the sidewalks will be almost blocked, and every vacant space 
will be filled with this most popular food of the Italiarrs. All 
kinds of wheat are not adapted to tin; manuficture of maca- 
roni, that whi(di is rich in gluten being necessary. Cheaper 
grain than wheat is mixed in some of the inferior grades which 
are sold to the poor classes, with whom it is the jirincipal arti- 
cle of diet. Macaroni is a healthful food. The Italian cooks 
are very adept in its pre}ia,ration, although some of their 
concoctions are rendered indigestible by cheese and con- 
diments. 

Herculaneum is about four miles south of the main part of 
Naples, beneath the subur])s of Portici. This is the second 
town that has been built on the site of the buried city. 
Entering a vestibule off the street, we paid a small fee, and 
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then descended ei.uhtj'-five feet thr(ni,<:h solid Iin-;i rock to the 
stage of the ohi theater. Nearer the seasliore tlie lava How 
was not so deep, and excavations Inne laid open th(,' rnins of 
houses. 

But the ruins of Pompeii far exceed tliose of Ilerculaneuni 
in interest. These are about twelve miles tVdni Naples, or 
eight miles beyond IJerculaneum. As the lailer place lay 
nearer to the mountain and nearer to the sea, a. storm of lava 
seems to have overwhelmed if ; hut Pompeii was more remote 
from the mountain on a plateau at some distance from the sea. 
Instead of being covered with lava, it was buried in aslies.and 
scoria, which the wind seems to have blown in tliis direction. 
This matter is liglit and easily remoA'ed, since the covering ex- 
tends but a few feet above the tops of the walls and houses. 

The terrible eruption which overtlirew these cities oc- 
curred in A. I). 79. Pompeii is two miles in eircund'erence, 
and was built of low houses, verj^ few of which were more 
than two stories in height. The material in wliich it was 
buried was so tine that it jienetrated e^'(Mywhere, even into 
the smallest crevices and the deepest cellars. This in a few 
lionrs faithfully stereotyped and hermetically sealed Pioman 
life at that time. The details of their social life and customs 
are thus perfectly revealed in object-lessons which we know 
to be true to life. The streets are not wide, the wiih'st being- 
thirty feet, and many of them less than half of that. The 
deep ruts cut in the pavements by the chariot wtieels ai'e still 
there, and it is usual to see the stepping-stones in the middle 
of the street, to which one can easily stijji from the tliotpath, 
thus crossing a street at tw(» ste}is. Some of the liouses and 
many of the relics are mute witnesses of the deep wickediu'ss 
of the people. There is a museum within the Avails which 
contains many remarkalde illustrations of tlnur li^'(_'s. and 
especially of the terrible manner in which tlicy met their 
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death. There are skeletons of peojile and (hius jierfeetly jire- 
served, showing plainly the a,i2;ony ot iluj death with which 
they were so snddcidy oA'ertaken. 

The arpiarinni in Najdes is of snch interest that no on 
shonld miss the o[i})ortnnity to see it. The Mediterraiufan 
Sea, whieli is riidi in a([iiatie ami marine life, is well repre- 
sented here. We are wont to regai'd life at the ]j(jttom of the 
sea as of a dreary natnre, and certainly it wonld have but little 
charm for us in our iiresent make-np ; but we must by no 
means suppose that the world in which we live contains all 
the beanty. It will be the greatest surprise to those who \va\q 
no knowledge of those things to see with their own eyes the 
dwellers of those mysterious depths clothed in the most gor- 
geous robes, and possessing forms of a delicacy which nothing 
in this npjier world approaches. Filled with admirati(m and 
wonder, I hxdvcd long and eagerly at this, to me, new display 
of the wisdom and goodness of God. There were living and 
moving creatures of considerable size, with form and substance 
so delicate that their presence in the clear water conld only be 
detected by their outlines and the fact that they were in mo- 
tion. There were many which exhibited wonderful wisdom in 
their arrangement, and tioth jdant and animal life exhibited 
the nidst exquisite hues and sliades of cohir. 
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iniey tu rujino was made ])y lail in iV)ur ami a 
ioiirs,iiL a, coiul'ortablc raihvay can-ia^iie Ijuilt on 
ii^ulish ])lan. Tliis city was reaclual in the even- 
iid our A isit lieuaii with a, very pleasant night's 
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cities of the globe. To the stmlent (if history she stands 
proniiiujnt b(d'ore all other places on earth as the scene of 
many tifthe n>ost important episodes of the world's history. 

l>ut its description is now giA en by so many travelers that 
we shall not attempt an extended acc(nint (if In-r ^ast treasures 
of past ages. In the southeastern jiart of tlie cit_y is situated 
a small valley iM/tween the IVilatine, (^uii'inal, and ('a[iit(iline 
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a small valley iM/tween the IVilatine, (^unanal, and ('a[iit(ihne 

Tlills, (jvery step of wlii(di causes the ]n;art i(_i liduiid willi tlirills 
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width, lint is pcrliiijis one luuulriMl y.-i.rds wide on tli(3 avei';i,a.o, 
and is aliuiit one third (if a, luilo in h.Miutli. At its eastern ex- 
ti'cnuty stands tin,' (Jnldssenin ; at the ^veste^n, the Capitoline 
Hill; en its senlhern lidrdev stands tin.', I*alalin(.' ][ill; and on 
its inii-thei-n herder, the (^nirinal ][ill. Thrnu^h the eeut(n' 
runs the Mk S'lieni, nr iSaered Way. Tliis way slo[ies upward 
t'rdUi the (Jolnsseiun to tluj nnddle of tin; historie traet, wlnjre 
it is spainied hy tin- Ar(di of Titus, ami then descends to tlie 
valle\" in which lii' ilu' Foruni and its n.istruni and the IJasiliea, 
or Church of Julia. 

The (.'(ilossenuL is }ieidia}is the most notalde ruin in tiome, 
at least its a}i[iearanee makes it the most conspicuous. It was 
begun liy the ]<]mperor Vespasian, ami finished hy Titus in 
A. n. 80. It was at first ealleil the Aniphitlieat(U' of l^Tavius, 
Init received its }ii'esent name later from the coloss;d statue of 
Nero whi(di stood near, the laiins of the pedestal of which still 
remain. The linilding is an ellipse measuring two hundred 
and fi"\'e li}' one hundred ami se\'enty yards. A considerable 
portion (if its walls still remain. Where the}' I'etain their 
full height it is one hundred ami fifty-five feet. This im- 
mense building liad no roof. There were four tiers of seat.*, 
the lower of which was (iccu]iied liy tlui mibility. Ilemains 
of the lialc(:iny which was occu[ii(_'(l by tln^ enniei'or may 
still Im; se(.'n. The gradations of society (h.'sccnded as the 
seats ascended, until in llu' fourtli I'ow were seated the ple- 
beians, or common jieople. These loiiked down upon the 
cruel sports in the arena from a height of nearly or (juite (.me 
hundred and fift} feet. There were seats for eighty thousaml 
jieople, and stamling ixiom for twenty thousand nnire. The 
opening carnival of this theater lasted one hundred days, and 
was attended with a sacrifice of fifty thousand beasts. There 
are subterram.'an wa}'S through whi(di beasts and gladiat(.>rs 
were led into the ;ireua. The arena was also elliptical in 
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tVinii, and measured U\i> liuudnMl and eighty I.i_y oikj Imudred 
aud seventy-four feet. There are many roonrs ben(!ath the 
floor of the arena, and liere an idea may he olitained of th(3 
n)assiv(! eharaeter of the foundations. Since boyhood I had 
read of these famous ruins, but after all was not prepared for 
a siglit of such impressive vastness and magnificence. And 
not the least impressive was the thought of the many thou- 
sands who hail here given their lives as a testimony of their 
unyielding faith in Jesus. 

The famous Appian Way starts from the Arch of Constantine, 
which stands very near the Colosseum. It is an ohl Roman 
road running- to the south and southwest. Over it St. Paul 
was brought to Rome in captivity. It is lined with celebrated 
ruins, the most renowned of which are the majestic buildings 
of the Baths of Caracalla and the catacombs. The latter are 
subterranean burying-places consisting of passageways cut in 
the rotdvs, perhaps thirty feet under ground, which ramify in 
every direction, crossing each other at ever}^ angle. They are 
-^'cry extensive. There are some chambers in which early 
Christians used to meet for worship. It is a dreary place to 
visit, and one cannot repress the nervous fear that the guide 
will lose his way, in which case escape would seem impossible. 
One is therefore generally glad to reach the surface again. 
Rut we will return to the Via Sacra. Leaving the Arch of 
Constantine, which was mostly built by the destruction of that 
of Trajan, a better man than Constantine, we ascend a gentle 
slo[ie toward tlie west, having ruins of shops and bazaars on 
the left and those of the temple of Rome on the right. Reach- 
ing the brow of the hill, we pass under the Arch of Titus built 
by Vespasian to celelirate the victory of Titus in the capture 
iif Jerusalem. Tliis structure, which is still quite complete, 
lias a })('culia.r value as a witness of the truthfulness of the 
Rible record ; for among the figures which illustrate Titus's 
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triumph are men liearing the treasures from the temple, and 
among them is phrinly depicted the gohlen candlestick. It is 
positive evidence that such an article existed ; and this in turn 
proves the existence of the temple and its services, thus es- 
tahlishing beyond dispute the history and ceremonies outlined 
in the Old Testament. 

From this p(.)iut we look west over the valley in which are 
the Roman Forum, and the ruins of numerous temples and 
churches, to descrilje which would exceed the space at our 
disposal. At the eastern end of the forum is the rostrum of 
Julius Cicsar, from which Mark Antony delivered his impas- 
sioned address. At the western end is the old Pioman rostrum, 
from which thundered the stirring eloquence of the orators and 
statesmen. On either end of the rostrum are the remains of a 
column. The one to the left was called the Unthilicus Eomce, 
and was one of the many famed centers of the world. From 
this point, distances were measured to all parts of the great 
Roman empire, and the princijtal ones, it is said, were re- 
corded on the pillar at the op}iosite end of the rostrum. Here 
I saw illustrated the sia'nificance of the word "rostrum." Its 
primary meaning is the " heak of a bird;" it also means the 
" prow of a vessel." In the edge of the platform are to he 
seen several mortises in which were placed tenons to hold in 
place the prows of vessels which had been captured b}' the 
Romans in a na^al b:it(le. And from this circumstance our 
word ''rostrum" comes. So also our word " capitol " was said 
to have risen iVom the f ict that while excavating on the hill 
called the (Japitoline, on which the capitol of Rome was after- 
ward l>uilt, a skull was found W(>aring a brass liand, upon 
which was the nanuj Stolinus. And Cnjtvf (head) StoJinus be- 
canu:', CaiiHol. 

Several colonnades still remain in tliis valley marking the 
ruins of the temples of Concord, of Saturn, Castor and Pollux, 
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and others. As we climb the Capitohno Tlill, we pass tlie 
door of a church, and enterino; the vestilnile, pay tlie jiriest a 
small sum and receive two little candles by the li;;ht of which 
we descend into the old Mamertiue Prison. Tlie first apart- 
ment consists of a rock-hewn room of comfortable size, but 
void of natural light. This was the prison, and just )>enealh 
this was the inner prison, or dungeon. Formerly the only 
entrance to this was a cirt'ular opening in the floor about two 
feet in diameter, through which prisoners were dropped, and 
out of which they were drawn if they ever emerged IVom the 
place, which was not usual. This place is now entered by a 
stairway, and consists of a round room fifteen !cet across, 
seven feet in height in the middle, but lower at the waJls. 
An iron door ojiens from this room to a passage-way lead- 
ing to the celebrated Roman sewer, which eni])ties into the 
Tiber. Into this dungeon, many hapless men were thrust never 
again to see the light of day. Very many were strangled and 
dragged tlirough the passage-way to the sewer. Tradition has 
it, upon what seems to be good authority, that tlie upjier 
apartment was the place in which Paul the apostle was con- 
fined by Nero, and from which he was taken to his death. 
Roman Catholic tradition claims that both Paul and Peter 
were imprisoned in the lower dungeon. 

A visit to the Palatine Hill is of the utmost interest, for 
it carries one through the ruins of the palaces of the emperors. 
From it is obtained a view of the great circus built by Augus- 
tus. Here, too, we obtain glimpses of what are said to be 
portions of the original wall of Rome, and the cave in which 
the wolf nursed Romulus and Remus. Here arc traces of 
p]truscan buildings, and the valley beyond is said to lie tlu^ 
scene of strife between the Sabines and the Romans. 

But to many the Rome of a later period will be of greater 
interest. The central figure! in inedijcval Rome is St. Peter's 
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church, the noblest structure of its kind, if not of an}^ other 
kind, on the globe. This building stands on the spot where 
it is claimed that Peter suffered mart}a'dom. It covers nearly 
four acres of land and is said to have cost in construction fifty 
million dollars. It was consecrated in its present form in 
1626, just one thousand three hundred years after its founda- 
tions were laid. The church is built in the form of a cross. 
The nave is six hundred and four feet in length, and the tran- 
sept two hundred and sixty. The height of the arched ceiling 
is one hundred and fifty feet above the floor. The dome rises 
four hundred and fifty feet, and people may ascend in what 
looks from the ground to be a flag-staff to the copper ball, 
which will hold sixteen persons at once. Beneath the main 
dome is a noble bronze canopy built over a splendid altar. 
This canopy is ninety feet in height. The frescoes are largely 
done in mosaics, and include historical scenes wonderfully 
wrought out. The mosaics were to me the most remarkable 
feature of the buildings. Of course we saw the statue of St. 
Peter sitting upon a pedestal four feet high, accommodatingly 
placing his foot so that it projected in a very convenient posi- 
tion for kissing the toe. A multitude of p)eople take the hint. 
A continual procession pass to the statue, deposit their oscula- 
tory sacrifice, and depart. In this manner the great toe has 
been entirely worn away and some portions of other toes have 
also disappeared. Near the main entrance, in the middle of 
the floor, is placed a dark, circular stone upon which many of 
the emperors of Ptome have been crowned. 

To the right as one enters St. Peter's, is the Vatican palace, 
the residence of the pope. Between the church and the palace 
is the celebrated Sistine chapel, in which the popes are elected. 
The frescoes of this chapel are mostly by that great Italian, 
Michael Angelo, painter, sculptor, architect, and poet. At the 
fai'ther end of the wall is the celebrated painting of the Judg- 
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iiient, a pictnro with a. world-wide rciiowu. The .■ircliod ceiling 
is covered witli a representation of creation week. In the 
former pictnre the great Judge of the earth is re})resented in 
the center, Avhile in the leftdiand corner ])eople are coming out 
of their graves. Among these the artist placed himself, with 
his hand resting upon Dante's head. The righteous are as- 
cending from the judgment into glory, wliile the lost are Ijeing 
plimged to perdition at the right of the ohserver, thougli at the 
left of the Judge. Among these unhappy ones is shown a 
monk contemporary with Angelo, against whom \w had an ill 
feeling. It is said that the monk remonstnited, lint the artist 
would make no change. The pope was appealed to, but he re- 
plied that if the artist had simply sent him to purgat(U-y he 
could help him, hut since he was sent to final pcu'dition n(.dh- 
inir could l)e done, and so it remains to this da^^ 

Adjoining the chapel is the Vatican library and art gallery, 
but to attem})t any description of these would be In^yond oar 
design. The treasures of the ages are here, and vast indeed 
is their store. To the rear of the church, and some distance 
removed, is the sculpture gallery, of the extent of which some 
idea will be gained by the statement that there are move thau 
one mile of corridors crowded with the most celebrated works 
of art from every country and from every age. 

iSt. Peter's and its surroundings are utterly beyond descrip- 
tion for grandeur and vastness. ^lany da}'s (if constant ^isit- 
ing would not exhaust the interest and wonder wliich the 
accumulated treasures excite. It is said that in trinkets, 
ornaments, and A'arious treasures there is mor(_' gold accumu- 
lated tliere than is in circulation in the kingdom of Italy. 

Many other churches in Rome are worthy of mention e^-en 
in connection wdtli this one. That of St. J<din in I^ateran is 
even more celebrated in the early history of the church. Four 
miles outside the old walls is St. Paul's, and near the center 
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of the city, St. Maggiore. These cluirclies contain and repre- 
sent in their strncture almost incalcnlable wealth. Their 
priests serve in great pomp, clothed in splendid robes which 
glisten with jewels and gold. Besides those mentioned, there 
are scattered through the city other costly worshiping estab- 
lishments which in any other city would attract wide atten- 
tion. The Church of Rome is strongly entrenched in her 
ancient seat. 

For some years the government has, to the joy of the peo- 
ple, been out of the hands of the church. But the efforts to 
erect a respectable government have involved Italy in a hope- 
less entanglement of insolvency. The financial policy of the 
rulers has not been wise. The exigencies of the present 
military situation have forced intoleralile burdens upon the 
poor people. The public debt amounts to eighty dollars per 
capita, and the annual interest is three dollars and fifty cents 
for each man, woman, and child. The common necessities of 
life are exorbitantly taxed to produce a revenue which always 
comes short of meeting the outlays. Notwithstanding this, 
and the untold poverty of the masses, there is sufficient money 
invested in the churches to redeem the public credit, relieve 
the exchequer, render the country hap[)y, and feed the poor 
with bread in plenty. But it is hoarded in the name of llim 
who though he was rich, became poor that we through his jioa'- 
erty might be rich. 

Italy is a beautiful and favored country ; but Satan early 
took his seat there; and through his agents civil and ecclesias- 
tical, he has made it the active scene of his machinations 
throughout its history. In no place is the gospel of peace 
and purity more needed than in Italy. 

Florence, Venice, Genoa,, Pisa, Milan, besides Napjles and 
Rome, are cities in Italy which all travelers wish to visit, 
though some of them will hardly repay the trouble. 
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FiMjiii Koine we ,ao ui I'loreiiee. Tlio juuriiey i.s ;i pleasant 
railway I'iilc ef six liours lln'ouizh an iiiteresUn^i:' country. 
The galleries of this eity gi\(! it jire-eniiiienco as tlie great 
center of art. The I'hzzi, or Florentine, gallery eontaiirs 
twenty-three chambers rieliljr stored with the works of the old 
mastei's of painting and sculpture. One of these, the Tribune, 
contains the richest of all treasures, embracing several ])aint- 
ings by Raphael and the celebrated statue of the Venus de 
Medici. This famous work was taken in fragments from the 
ruins of an old Roman villa, and was held by the ^Medici 
family, from whom it was purchased by the government. In 
one room are two tables of Florentine mosaics, the price paid 
the Medicis for one being nine hundred tlujusand francs, and 
the price of the other, five hundred tliousand francs. Con- 
nected with the Ufizzi gallery by a covered foot-bridge across 
the river Arno is the almost equally celebrated Pitti gallery, 
also owned by^ the government. Another jilacc of interest is 
the studio and othce of jNIichael Angelo, remaining as he used 
them. The place where he did his writing would make Init a 
small ])antiy. The wooden bench on which he sat, and the 
little desk at \\diich he wrote are still there. Portraits of 
himself by himself hang about the rooms, and show him with 
a broken nose whieli he received in^a fracas with another 
artist, for he was a man of fiery tem[)er. But as a genius he 
has had but few if any equals. lie died in loGo, and no man 
is more highly honored in the memory of his countrymen, not 
only for his genius, l)ut for his benevolence and philanthropy\ 

St. Grroce's church, in Florence, contains the tomb of 
Michael Angelo, ami above it is a design in marl)le bv himself, 
executed by a pupil, iu wliicli three figures representing }iaiiit- 
ing, poetry, and sculpture sit looking with sm'row upon the 
grave. So perfect is the representation of grief that tears 
came to my eyes as I hxd^cd upon what was to me the most 
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wonderful revelation in iiiarl)le I have ever seen. In front 
of the same cliureh stands a iiiajestiu statue of Dante, and 
within the church lie the remains of Galileo, and other 
famous men. 

The heautil'ul surroundings of Florence, the uniform cour- 
tesy of its citizens, and its balmy air, together with the vast 
treasures of art, make it an attracti^'o place for A'isitors. 

The only other stoji we will make in Italy on this trip is 
at Milan. This city is aljout seven hours from Florence hy 
rail. The route lies across the Appenine INIountains, where 
enchanting ^'iews of picturesque scenery are obtained. The 
city of Bologna,, celebrated for its sausages, is passed. Its 
cathedral, one of the finest in the world, is the one chief attrac- 
tion in Milan. 

From this point we took the famous St. Gotthard Tunnel 
route across the Alps. The day proved to be all that could 
be desired, and the scenery grand beyond description. After 
passing the beautiful Lake Como, we reach the Swiss border 
at Chiasso, where customs are collected. After this Lakes 
Lugano and Maggiore were passed. Nestling among the moun- 
tains, they present scenes of rarest beauty. The railway 
undertakes the ascent to the St. Gotthard Pass through the 
A'alley of the brawling Ticino. But the river descends more 
abruptly than the railway can climb, hence it is necessary to 
gain altitude by bold engineering devices. There are four 
loop tunnels, Avhere the line strikes directly into the heart of 
the mountains, and performing a circle of two or three miles, 
emerges directly over the entrance place, having gained perhaps 
sixty or seventy feet in height by the maneuver. The mouths 
of two of these tunnels are shown in the engraving. 

Continually the traveler is impressed by the stupendous 
mountains on every hand. The tunnels are numerous, but the 
most extended one is at the summit under the St. Gotthard 
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Pass. This tunnel is nine and one ionvth miles in lenath and 
its passage requires eighteen to twenty minutes, tn tlie mid- 
dle the greatest altitude is reached at three thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-six feet abo^'e the sea. 

Emerging on the north side, we found a veritaljle northern 
winter waiting to receive us — deep snows and celd wimls. 
The valley of the Reuss rapidly conducted us to the beautiful 
shores of lakes Zng and Lucerne. And at the close oi' the 
da_v our train reached the city of Lucerne. It had been a day 
long to be remembered. There are scenes of majestic grand- 
eur in various paids of the W(irld, but probably nothing that 
out-Switzerlands Switzerland. 
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HOMEWARD AND BACKWARD. 




jPON reaching Switzerland, old-time friends were 
ready with hearty greetings, which ga^'e nie the 
first realization that the homeward stretch had now 
been begun. Lucerne was the first stopping-place, 
but my stay here was short, for the hospitable firesides of 
former associates awaited me in Basle. Beyond this were also 
the even stronger attractions of home, and the urgent call of 
duties awaiting me there. Switzerland '.vas robed in winter 
garments. There was nearly one foot of snow, an unusual 
condition for that countrj^ ; so that there was not the best op- 
portunity to view the famous beauty of the mountain scenery. 
Consequently, after a brief visit with friends, the journey 
was resumed. It was left for the following summer to com- 
plete the European tour, when circumstances would be more 
favorable. We shall therefore pass rapidly over the trip to 
the United States, and return, taking up the account at a later 
time where we now leave it off. 

A brief trip to the Jura Mountains afforded a good idea of 
what Swiss winter scenery is like. A friend accompanied me 
to near the French line, where he saw me on board the train 
for Paris. 

That day in France was one of the most trying of the entire 
trip. The cars had no stoves, the day was bitterly cold, and 
the snow blew fiercely, and blocked our way so that the trains 
were several hours late. It is true that tin flasks of hot water 
were supplied for our feet, but these soon cooled off, and to 
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make mutters worse (lie French lan2Uii2(! was altutictliei- out 
ol' iiij range. After se^(.'|-al Indiri-ons episodes anil much 
worry Paris was reaelied and passeil witli just tiim,' cnongli to 
driA'e rapidly from one station t(i aiiotlier. On iiur way to llie 
coast our train was snowlanmd for sonuj hours, but the little 
steamer loi' the English shm-es was wailing i'or us, ami early 
next day London was I'eaidn'd and otlicr kiml friends were 
found. A lu'ief stop was made liere, and then came the trip 
across the Atlantic. 

There were among the jiassengei's two br(.)thers, who after 
many years of faithful work were now taking their first holi- 
day trip. They had Iea\e of absence for three weeks, ami 
chose to take three fourllis of the time in crossing and 
recrossing the Atlantic in Felnaiary. It is said that '■ there 
is no accounting for tastes ; " but of all the strange freaks 
in the wa}^ of choosing di\'ersion, tliis seemed about the 
strangest. They wei'o diffei-iurt from another passenger who 
came on board at Li\erpool. He mo^ed into his stateroom, 
but the lively gale blewing u}i the Mersey was too much for 
his courage, and tln.iugh i'urfiuting his fare, he ordered his 
things removed to the temler, declaring that he was just as 
near New York as he wanted to be. The most of us honored 
his judganent before W(_' got across. 

The absence of fi\'e yeai's maih,' the }iri^"ilege of greeting 
old friends especially dear. But in July tickets wei'e bought 
for London again, tln.iugh on this trip the hineliness of tra^'el 
was broken b}' the companionship of a compan}' of friends. 

If the world has Init one point of magnetic attraction, that 
point is London. If one were re(|uired to indicate that spot 
where th(j most of this world, past and present, can Ije seen in 
the snrallest spa(;e, he would alwaj's say, London. If the 
world wc'i'e to be ask(Ml, What city exerls the ^videst intLnuice 
in the commercial world ? the universal answer would be, 
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London ; and if the query were extended to the i)olitical world, 
the answei- in most eases wouhl l)e the same. 

But the ground has heen tramped over and o^'er again by 
travelers, and it is not our pur[»ose to take time to describe 
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that which is perfeetly familiar to tlie average reader; hence 
with a few views of some of its principal features, we shall 
pass on. There is London Bridge, the most celebrated viaduct 
in the world; London Tower, stored with historical relics, and 
the scene of many tales of cruelty and heroism. There is 
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Westuiiiister Al)bey,aii(l liard 1)}^ the House of Parliament, the 
British jMuseiiin, and phrces of siniihir thou,iih perhaps lesser 
interest, almost without mimher. 

After a ))rief stay in the English capital, onr journey was 
resumed into Holland. This country has been stolen from the 
sea,. At least much of it is below the surface of the ocean, 
and strong dyk(is are required to keep the ocean from reclaim- 
ing its lost territory. There are few sights in the world more 
strange than the very common one in Holland of great ships 
sailing along streams and canals wdiose surfaces are six or eight 
feet above the land. Riding by train or carriage, one is sur- 
prised to look u}) and see ocean steamers stalking along above 
him. The land tlius situated is very fertile ))ut is too moist 
fjr many of the common crops, so that much (jf it is de"\'oted 
to grazing. Fine herds of Holstein cattle cover the meadows 
and furnish produce for the London market. 

Ptotterdam is a strange old town. The unstable character 
of the soil causes the heavy buildings gradually to careen one 
way or another, giving to the city a rather crazy appearance. 
In this city, as well as in others of Holland, they utilize their 
canals for local traffic, consequently their streets are not cum- 
bered with the noisy freiglit-carting that forms so disagreeable 
a feature of ordinary city life. The engraving shows (uie of 
these water higliways. On land, dogs are harnessed to hand- 
carts with which those who deal in vegetal)les, fruit, and milk, 
travel about. The dogs furnish the motive jiower for these 
vehicles while the proprietor acts as steersman. 

A notable peculiarity of the country is the head-dress of 
some of the aristocratic dames who wear a cap of brass or 
perhaps gold-plated metal in the form of a night-cap. These 
are heirlooms, ami are higldy esteemed as having ).)een 
hand(.'d down tlirough gmierations, and their possession is a 
mark of honor. 
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As \Ye retire from the co;rst, the land rises ; find before we 
reach the German Ijorder, it becomes sandy and liarren. Al)Out 
fourteen hours from Amsterdam took us to Ilamburi;', the 
great seaport of Germany, thoniili three hours of the time was 
spent waiting for the train. With its suburljs Hamburg con- 
tains over seven hundred thousand inhabitants. Recently, or 
since the great cholera plague, much pains and money have 
been expended in beautifying the city and rendering it cleanly, 
healthful, and in every way attractive. The etTorts have been 
ve^y successful in each respect. Hamburg is situated on 
the Elbe River, seventy-five miles from its mouth. The larg- 
est ocean steamers do not ascend the river to Hamburg, but 
are reached by rail. But the ri^-er and a splendid, commodious 
harbor are crowded with sliipping from all the world. Ham- 
burg contains a free ])ort costing thirty thousand dollars. 
Into its Avarehouses goods may be shi[iped without paying 
duties until they are removed and carried into Germany. H' 
reshipped to other countries, goods are not liatilo to duties. 
Hamburg is a free state, and its government is republican, 
though as a member of the German federation, it is subject to 
the imperial authority. 

Haml)urg is a thoroughly German city. The }ieople are 
attached to their beer and other pleasures, but are orderly 
among thems(d'\es and polite to the stranger. 

From Hamburg our route took us to tlie strongly fortified 
port of Kiel, on the Baltic Sea, in whose harbor lay a large num- 
ber of German men-of-war. From there we took l)oat to the 
island of Sjaelland (Zealand), Denmark, on which the beautiful 
city of Kjobenhavn (Copenhagen) is located. This city has 
many attractions, and is justly celebrated for its cleanliness. 
H contains many relics of historical value, the Rosenberg 
Castle being rich!}' stored with mementoes whicli convey to the 
visitor by a grand oliject lessdii a long stor}' of Danish history. 
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liutuniiug to ILimburg, or if one prefers, sailing to Stettin 
and tlience ])y rail, we next make for Berlin, the great German 
capital. Onr party chose the former route. Between the two 
great flerman cities mn(;h of the laml is of a sandy character, 
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and poorly adapted t<j th(3 support of the great jiopnlatiou it 
bears. This same low, sandy A'alley extends from the western 
shores of tlie conlin(_'nt e;istward through Germany and Bussia 
to iSilicria. Berlin is a magnificent city, because it has been 
made the worthy capital of a great nation, rather than from any 
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bea,iit_y thiit it ])Ossesses fVoiii its situation. Its aallerics and 
public buildings are noljlc, and " L'ntcr den Linden " is one 
of the most celebrated streets in the woidd. 

Leaving Berlin witli its famous and familiar attractions, 
we hasten on to the more unassuming but uot less interesting 
town of Wittenburg, the scene of Luther's struggles for liberty 
of conscience and the faith of Jesus. Here is the church in 
which he jireached, on the doors of which he nailed th(3 theses, 
and in which he, with the mild-tempered Melancthon, lies 
buried. Here is the monastery and school where the rays of 
light broke into his soul, and where he lived with his "lord 
Catherine," and taught the truth he loved. A s[)reading oak 
covers the spot where Luther is said to have burned the 
pope's bull. Li the center of tin' city stands the ancient 
" Stadt Kirche," and by its side a little chapel said to be six 
hundred years old. 

Pursuing our journey toward the Rhine, we come to 
Eisenach, another place made famous l)y the life of the great 
Reformer. This neat but quaint old village stands at the foot 
of a mountain one thousand three hundred feet high that rises 
out of the plain. This mountain is called the Wartburg, from 
the celebrated old castle that crowns its summit. It was in 
this castle that Luther was held in friendly confinement by 
the Elector Frederick, to save him from the wrath of his 
enemies. One of the engravings shows the castle as it ap- 
pears from the south. The other shows the room in which 
Luther lived for ten months, and in which he translated the 
Scriptures. The tall stove stands in the corner, the cano[iied 
bed is in the foreground. There stand his talde, his chair, 
and his footstool. The latter is a section of the vertelira of a 
whale. The patch in the wall is pointed out as the spot 
where the ink-bottle struck when thrown l)y Luther at the 
devil. Tourists have dug -AWAy the plaster and timber, but 
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the practice is now stoppeil, for the Imihlin^ii- would soon he 
wrecked if it were alhiwed to go on. 

A hirge portion of Germany consists of h.'vel country with 
high places rising ahruptly, on the tops of which are the 
romantic remains of old castles. These are relics of the 
feudal times when chieftains gathered a foIl(.)wing with which 
they plundered the surrounding country, and for protection 
took refuge in these impregnahle fistnesses. From their 
heights they could o"\"erlook the whole region and watch the 
approach of the enemy. 

OlTenburg, Heidelberg, Frankfort, and other celebrated 
towns must lie }iassed without remark, though on account of 
its peculiar beauty and celebrated institutions of learning, 
Heidelberg is worthy of special attention. 

From Offenburg we enter the noted " Schwarzwald." 
or " Black Forest." The railway to Singen climbs to a lati- 
tude (jf two thousand six hundred feet over a line that is 
remarkable for its beaut}', and on the south side slopes down 
into the Pthine valley l)y an easy grade. At Schaffhausen are 
the beautiful Rhiue Falls, the largest waterfalls in Europe, a 
fine view of which is given in the picture. 

Zilrich, Switzerland, was our stop})ing place for a short 
time. Here we visited the scenes with which the name and 
memory of Zwingle are closely associated. In the arsenal we 
were shown the armor in which he went to the battle field, 
the helmet of wlii(di bears the gash through which he received 
his death wound. Gross IMiinster is the name of ZAvingle's 
old church. The edifice has a history that reaches back to 
the early jiart of the dispensation, though additions have been 
made to it in more modern times. 

The city is })icturesquely situated on Lake Ztirich, where 
the river Limmat em(?rges from the lake and recei\'es the rush- 
ing Sihl, and is a town of considerable thrift and importance. 
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Having entered Switzerland, and set ilie }>cn to the task 
of describing this wonderljind of naturid beauty, we find it to 
be a work of altogether greater magnitude than can be com- 
pleted in the little that is left of the sp;ic(^ devoted to this 
volume. It is a work that would cLiim a volume oi' its own. 
Many such volumes have been written, and but little could be 
said that has not Iteen told by numerous entliusiasti(- admirers 
of the beauties of nature in their grandest aspects. Switzer- 
land stands unrivaled for natural scenery. But in passing 
from Ziirich westward through Berne to Neucliatel, (uie trav- 
erses the broad valley between the Alps ami the Bhine, and 
that between the Juras and the Alps. Fr(nn tlu^ midst of this 
valley the snow-white tops cf the mountains are barely visible. 
The level plain, occupying nearlj^ ;i]l the northern half of 
Switzerland, gives little intimation of the wild scenes which 
lie just beyond its southern borders. 

The roadways of Switzerland deserve the high reputation 
they have gained. They are constructed with great expense 
and labor. Bailways connect all important towns, and are 
being used in many instances to scale the lofty heights. Of 
these perhaps the most famous is that which ascends the Bigi 
near Lake Lucerne. There are several similar ones in opera- 
tion or projection. One is at Territet, at tlie east end of 
Lake Geneva, and ascends seven thousand feet to the height 
of Naye. The first thousand feet, to the village of Glion, is 
in cars drawn by a cable to each end of which a car is at- 
tached. One descends as the other ascends, and the cable 
power is supplied by a mountain stream. At Glion, a steam 
locomotive with cog rail takes passengers the renrainder of the 
distance. It is a peculiar sensation that one experiences 
when he first feels himself thus drawn rajiidly from earth 
toward the upper world. Speculations as to his probable fiite 
should the machinery give out, will assert themselves. 
25 
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From the narrow peak of the mountain we look almost 
perpendicularly down into the lake below. As our train was 
passing along a naiTOw ridge near the top, we could see the 
lake lying thousands of feet below us on one side, and on the 
other side at an almost erjual depth, smiled a beautiful Swiss 
valley. On the return, a passing cloud came up from the lake 
at this point, and rested against the railway, so that out of one 
window we looked into an impenetrable bank of fog, and out 
of the other into a lovely valley filled Avith sunshine. A few 
minutes' walk from Territet is the Castle of Chillon, rendered 
famous by Byron's poem. 

Temperance people in toirring through Switzerland should 
always provide themselves with drinking cups. Gushing 
fountains of the purest cold water are everywhere seen, but 
the many venders of wine and beer, whose shops are much 
more plentiful than the fountains, have taken the precaution to 
see that no cups lie about, and that the waters, though so 
near, are out of the reach of thirsty lips. Geneva Lake or 
Lac Leman, as it is more generally called, is a gem of beauty. 
Besides the cities of Lausanne and Geneva, that are located 
upon its banks, it is almost encircled by smaller towns. Ev- 
erywhere the hillsides are covered with vines and fruit-trees. 
The Swiss are an industrious and frugal people, and have ever 
been compelled to make the utmost out of their limited re- 
sources. They have enjoyed their remarkable scenery; their 
rugged mountains and pure atmosphere produce an air of 
freedom and independence. But even the thrifty Swiss peas- 
antry never learned the secret of living off their fine scenery 
and rare air until American tourists taught them how. Now 
thousands of Americans and Englishmen pour into the little 
republic to exchange gold for the privilege of gazing at the 
Schwitzer's scenery and drinking his wine and goat's milk, 
while he grows fat on what was once his poverty. 
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Any one visiting Central Europe should by all means plan 
to take one })art of the trip by steamer on the Iihine. For 
the outward journey he may tak(3 a Ijoat early in the 
morning at INIayence ; and before the day is dijuo, he will liave 
landed at Cologne, below wliich the river flows through a 
level eountry. Between those eities there is a constant pro- 
cession of pleasant surprises on ever}^ Iiand. A busy railway 
follows each bank of the stream, so that if time is pressing, 
there are opportunities to leave the boat for faster travel ; but 
most people will prefer the entire trip by water. Except at a 
few points the rocky banks do not pi'esent a wild ap)pearance. 
One of these exceptions is at the Lorelei, so widelj^ celebrated 
in song and superstitious tradition as the place where sailors 
were in ancient times lured to destruction on the rocks by the 
siren song of a lovely maiden. For most of the distance, the 
steep sides of the narrow valley are terraced and covered with 
vineyards. Here and there, on some bold point of rocks, 
stand the ruins of old-time castles, the builders of which 
plundered the adjacent country, and levied toll upon })assing 
boats. In a few instances these have been preserved or re- 
stored so as to be still inhabited, and are surrounded by beau- 
tiful grounds. Various towns are passed during the day, at 
which the steamer pauses for a moment. The most f imous of 
these is Coblentz, at the junction of the Moselle River with 
the Rhine. At this point a pontoon bridge has been thrown 
across the Rhine, and upon the opposite shore stands a rocky 
promontory crowned with a celebrated fortress called Ehren- 
breitstein, of which a fine view is given in the engra^dng. 

A few miles below Mayence is the widely known '• Biugen 
on the Rhine." Opposite the town, on the north l)ank of 
the river, stands the colossal monument erected Ity the German 
government to celebrate the victory over the French. The 
French despise the statue as heartily as the Germans admire it. 
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Cologne is a fine city, containing a noble cathedral, which 
for heanty rivals that of Milan, though of different architec- 
ture. These buildings are grand monuments of the skill and 
devotion of men. They represent a vast outlay of money and 
lal>or ; but they are no fit memorials of the religion of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. It is so natural to pervert the talents 
which are given us for the glory of God to our own glory. 
Those gloomy halls and cloisters, the flying buttresses and 
lofty spires, speak the praise of men ; but God is better 
glorified in that which really blesses mankind in its lost and 
helpless condition. 

Leaving the Ehine at this point, a pleasant day's ride 
across the country Ijrings us once more to Hamburg. A few 
days in this beautiful city among kind friends was heartily 
enjoyed. The city abounds in beautiful parks. A fine lake 
lies in the midst of the city. The harbor is not only full 
of great ships, l:)ut dodging here and there are little pleasure 
boats which make a business of transporting people al)out the 
liarbor. Extensive and interesting zoological gardens are also 
among the attractions. 

At this point we bade adieu to the friends in the Old 
World, and took train for CuxhaAen, where we found one of 
the Hamburg-American steamers waiting to receive iis and to 
bear us safely and comfortafdy over the broad ocean. Pass- 
ing tlirough tlie English channel, we touched at Southampton, 
anil in due time were once more at home. 



Under the influences of the powerful forces of progress 
now so actively at work, the various sections of the earth are 
being brought much nearer together relatively if not geo- 
graphically. And as the distances which ha^'c for ages sepa- 
rated them as almost im[)assable liarriers are dispelled, so 
strangeness, national antipathies, and prejudices are disap- 
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pearing. The difiercnccs between races are tliose of educa- 
tion and environment ratlier than of nature. iJistinetions of 
color are at most but " slcin deep." Every human Ijeiiig bears 
in his human frame the image of his Maimer ; and in liis soul 
the impress of the divine attributes. True it is tliat the 
enemy has debased the human and almost elfaced the divine ; 
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but in no human heart is the smoliing Oax entirely quenched. 

One nation has no occasion to glor}^ over another. None 

possess any powers or qualities that they have not received. 

Our talents are ours only as a trust; and as freelj^ as we have 
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received, so freely let us nive. Every man is equally a child 
of (lod li}' creation. Every man is included in tlie price paid 
IVir the redemption of the race. In that woidd to come 
there will be "no nnn-e sea" to separate men; there will 
he one '• pui'e lansiuage ; " there will he "one fold and 
one Shepherd." The nearer meir and nations approach 
one another in sympathy and universal love, the more 
of heaven there will l)o in this world. The more we are 
brought in contact with others and the better we understand 
their troubles, their struggles with adversity, and their aspira- 
tions fin' a better life, the more active our sympathies become. 
Thus are we lietter en;d)led to perceive that all men are 
nnnnbers of one family; children of a universal Father. 
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